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WHEN the inventor of the granddaddy of the 
present-day vacuum tube was working out his idea, 
he discovered it needed two kinds of batteries to 


Battery “A,” the other Battery “B.” Later it was 
found that a third battery would help matters. 
What more natural than to christen it Battery “C” ? 

When popular radio broadcasting began and the 
public clamored for radio sets, tubes, batteries, it 
found the National Carbon Company, Inc., New 
York, ready —ready with Eveready Radio Batteries 
“A,” “3B and “C.” 

Eveready advertising in simple A, B, C language 
tells how to effect radio battery economy — the 
right sized Eveready Battery for each type of set. 
Telling this truth continuously and impressively 
has made Evereadys the biggest selling radio bat- 
teries on the market today. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Consumer Advertising Is Only 
50 Per Cent of the Job 


TS proper merchandising of that advertising to your 
dealer and distributor organizations is the other 50 per 
cent. Consumer influence is largely lost unless you get 
dealer acceptance and co-operation. 


That’s why we have worked out, for the benefit of those who sense 
the importance of the rich farm market, an unusual program for 
the merchandising of consumer advertising to salesmen, jobbers, 
and retail dealers. It is not a general service or a set plan. Each 
plan is worked out individually to fit the advertiser’s needs, after 
a thorough study of his sales problems. 


Trained field men who know local conditions will address conven- 
tions of your salesmen or your jobbers’ salesmen—national or local. 
They will work individually with your salesmen in the field, and will 
call upon your distributors to get their co-operation and support.. 


Each of your salesmen and your sales executives will be equi 
with portfolios of practical, first-hand information, each portfolig 
localized to meet the needs of the salesman who carries it. The 
information it contains is broken down to counties, to give your 
salesman the greatest possible sales 


Pennsylvania Farmer leverage on the individual dealer. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer us tell you how we can help you= 
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The Pacific Rural Press 
Ohio Farmer 
Michigan Farmer 


2,000,000 Circulation—One Order, One Plate, One Bill 
be 
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WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago New York 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr 
307 North Michigan Ave, 250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 


Your Sales Problem is National—That of Your Deale 
is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets Boti 
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How Shall We Service the Product ? 


When Is It Best to Service Merchandise at the Factory, through a Local 
Service Station, or through the Dealer? 


By Roland Cole 


HE question of servicing mer- 

chandise is assuming larger 
and larger proportions and is be- 
coming more difficult to deal with, 
particularly from the standpoint 
of the manufacturer, One reason 
is that competition is driving the 
manufacturer to promise almost 
too much in his advertising so that 
the consumer is coming to expect 
merchandise that is all but en- 
dowed with human intelligence— 
able to run itself and keep itself 
in repair. Another reason is that 
distribution is constantly reaching 
out for new outlets, like drug, 
hardware and _ grocery _ stores, 
where the dispensing of merchan- 
dise does not ordinarily require 
any function or facility for servic- 
ing it after it has been sold. 

Then, again, there is a tendency 
among many manufacturers to 
take their service obligations light- 
ly—to shift them to the distribu- 
tor and retailer, on the theory that 
it is up to the dealer to keep the 
customer satisfied. The manufac- 
turer, according to this idea, has 
done a big job with his national 
alvertising and sales campaign 
and has created profit opportunities 
for dealers which were not there 
before. As such a manufacturer 
sees it, servicing the merchandise 
is something that will redound to 
the profit and good-will of the 
dealer and it is up to the latter to 
make the most of it. 

Every manufacturer has the ser- 
vicing idea to deal with, some in 
mild and others in complicated 
form. It is, however, where the 


dealer is involved that the prob- 
lem is at its acutest, and it is this 
phase of the subject, therefore, 
which will be dealt with in this 
article. There is, first of all, the 
manufacturer’s interest to con- 


sider; second, the dealer’s, and, 
third, the consumer’s. 
They should be identical, but 


they’re not. In other words, the 
manufacturer considering his in- 
terest is prone to insist that no one 
shall repair or service his precious 
merchandise but his own factory- 
trained mechanics, and therefore, 
he says that the merchandise must 
be returned to the factory, or to a 
service station in some centrally- 
located city. The unenlightened 
or unprogressive dealer doesn’t 
want to be bothered with repairs 
or service, and discourages it so 
that he will have more time to de- 
vote to selling new merchandise. 
The enlightened and progressive 
dealer encourages the servicing of 
the merchandise he sells. He 
would rather do it in his own store 
than send it to a distant factory or 
service station for two reasons; 
he can render more prompt ser- 
vice and make the profit himself. 
Then, last, there is the interest of 
the customer, which concerns itself 
with only one thing, namely, how 
long must he be deprived of the 
use of the article while it is being 
repaired or serviced? 

It must be confessed that the 
more intelligent the consumer, the 
more exacting he is apt to be on 
the question of service. When 
the average consumer becomes 


Table of Contents on page 182 
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self-conscious about service, the 
slightest check often makes him 
hypercritical, if not downright pug- 
nacious, and nothing short of giv- 
ing him the store or the factory 
seems to satisfy. Therefore, it is 
not always the wisest and safest 
course to take all questions on 
servicing to the consumer for 
judgment. In other words, the 
policy that the customer is always 
right is not a fact but an attitude, 
for when the customer is not in- 
clined to be fair minded, his judg- 
ment cannot be trusted. 

For example, the whole matter 
of servicing merchandise may be 
settled quite easily and without the 
trouble of costly investigation by 
approaching it from the con- 
sumer’s interest, thus: When the 
article in the consumer’s posses- 
sion goes “bust” nothing must be 
considered but how to get it go- 
ing again in the shortest possible 
time. For every minute it is out 
of commission, it is a total loss to 
everybody concerned — consumer, 
dealer and manufacturer. 

Reasoning that way has led 
many manufacturers to attempt a 
quick solution of the servicing 
problem by putting it up to the 
dealer—every dealer, good, bad 
and indifferent—whether the dealer 
is in a position to render service 
or not. The customer, reasons the 
manufacturer, belongs, in a sense, 
to the dealer. Therefore, it is up 
to the dealer to work out some 
sort of solution, the manufacturer 
merely standing ready with help 
when it is asked for. 

How does a policy like that 
work out in some of the older- 
established fields? It doesn’t work 
out as one might suppose. 

For instance, while on vacation 
this summer, a man had something 
go wrong with his camera, which 
was of the vest pocket type. The lid 
or cover that fits over the device 
holding the film decided for no 
apparent reason that it would not 
fit snugly in place. There was a 
camera “shoppe” in the town 
where the man had been buying 
his film and having his developing 
and printing done, and here he 
took his camera for diagnosis and 
repair. The “shoppe” had no 
facilities for repairs. The pro- 
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prietor suggested, however, that a 
certain jeweler on an adjacent 
street was “a great hand at 
tinkerin’” and could probably put 
the camera in condition: but if he 
couldn’t, there was nothing to do 
but send the camera back to the 
factory. 

This intelligence, of course, 
threw the customer into quite a 
righteous rage. A service policy 
that left the camera owner fiat, 
like that, was terrible. He told: 
the wide world, without reserva- 
tions, just what he thought of'a 
concern that cared no more for its 
customers than to treat them so, 
The thing was outrageous on the 
face of it: what good was the 
camera to him in its present con- 
dition; and a good deal more like 
that. However, he finally went 
down the street and found the 
jeweler who was good at “tinker- 
in’,” and he repaired the camera in 
ten minutes at a charge of twenty- 
five cents. But even though he 
felt a little better after that, did he 
go back to the camera “shoppe” 
and unsay any of the harsh criti- 
cism he had loosed to the proprie- 
tor and the few customers present? 
He did not. 


THE CUSTOMER WAS WRONG 


Several days later, when he had 
cooled, he confessed to remember- 
ing how he had bent the camera 
cover himself. It had been all his 
own fault. Had the manufacturer 
taken this customer’s testimony as 
a guide to formulating a service 
policy, on the ground that the cus- 
tomer is always right, when the 
particular customer was a very 
small buyer, and a very casual 
buyer, and not fair enough to ad- 
mit the injustice of his position, 
the service policy would have been 
organized for a condition that had 
no actual existence. : 

In view of the incident, whi 
happened to come under th 
writer’s personal observation, it 
was interesting to query the com- 
pany whose advertising slogan for 
many years was “You press the 
button, we do the rest,” which 
certainly left no doubt in the pub- 
lic’s mind as to where the com- 
pany believed the service obligation 
rested. The abandonment of 
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NEW OFFICES 


Our New York offices are 
being consolidated in new 
quarters in the 


Murray Hill Building 


285 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
(at 4oth Street) 
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New telephone number 
Ashland 9560 
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slogan came to pass when the com- 
pany made it possible for the 
amateur customer to do his own 
developing and printing with the 
film-equipped Kodak. 

For servicing its cameras and 
apparatus, the Eastman Kodak 
Company maintains at its factory 
in Rochester and at each of its 
branches in New York City, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco, repair 
departments, to which dealers and 
customer-users may send goods of 
the company’s manufacture for 
repair. The company tells us that 
there are only a few dealers in the 
larger cities that maintain small 
repair departments, but even in 
these cases most of the work is 
sent to Rochester or the branches, 
or it is turned over to some local 
man who conducts a camera re- 
pair shop. 

The company feels that because 
of its conveniently located repair 
departments at its factory and the 
branches, there is little or no oc- 
casion for its dealers to conduct 
repair departments of their own. 

Such a policy is almost the di- 
rect opposite of what the average 
layman, without experience, would 
expect it to be. Yet there is suffi- 
cient general knowledge on the 
subject of cameras and Kodaks to 
make it clear, on reflection, that 
the policy is a wise one for the 
Eastman company. When it is 
added that the servicing of its 
product by the Eastman company 
has been most efficiently organized 
and is conducted on the basis of a 
twenty-four hour service for a 
large proportion of the equipment 
sent in for repair, and a published 
price list for an extensive line of 
repair parts and servicing opera- 
tions which permits dealers to give 
estimates to customers in advance, 
one thing at least becomes clearer 
than it was: It profits nobody if a 
dealer repairs a camera short of 
100 per cent perfect, where the 
efficient operation of the shutter or 
the light-tightness of the dark 
chamber is concerned. Even if the 
dealer could make such a repair 
while the customer waited, and 
charged him practically nothing 
for it, that could not possibly 
counterbalance for any losses in- 
curred for film not properly ex- 
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posed due to a defect in shutter 
operation or leakage of light into 
the dark chamber. Imagine scores 
of dealers repairing cameras for 
hundreds of customers on that 
basis; what would happen in a 
few weeks or months? 

On the other hand, the dealer in 
Camden, Me., or some _ other 
out-of-the-way place, tells the cus- 
tomer frankly tha. 4e must send 
the camera to New York City or 
Rochester. The Kodak repair 
schedule enables the dealer to be 
definite as to the cost of the re- 
pairs, and previous experience en- 
ables him to be about as definite 
as to the length of time required. 
When the camera comes back, it 
works at 100 per cent efficiency. 
And nothing can make the cus- 
tomer quite so happy as that. 


A NECESSARY BACKGROUND 


Electrical household appliances 
comprehends an extensive group 
of merchandise in connection with 
which the service element is tre- 
mendously important. The manu- 
facturer seeking light on a service 
policy cannot see the thing in 
proper perspective unless he re- 
views the electrical appliance field 
and its marvelous growth and de- 
velopment within a comparatively 
short space of time. If the reader 
is not familiar with that field, he 
will find it exceedingly profitable 
to read up on it. Space here will 
permit mention only of a few sig- 
nificant facts: 

First, electrical appliances, from 
curling iron to refrigerator, are 
current consumers. Every com- 
munity has its central station or 
power company which manufac- 
tures and sells current and makes 
a profit thereby. If the central 
station can promote the sale of 
electrical appliances in its com- 
munity, the use of these appliances 
will consume more current. Some 
central stations have been so keen 
to sell more current that they have 
not cared much about the profits 
to be made in selling the electrical 
appliances. They have done things 
which have greatly disturbed the 
manufacturers of those appliances, 
such as replacing lamps without 
charge, selling goods at almost no 
margin of profit, servicing . ap- 
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Intensity of reader interest is the funda- 
mental element of advertising value. 


It is this all-powerful, irrepressible ele- 
ment that makes Needlecraft Magazine 
the great advertising medium it is. 


It is reflected on the sales sheets of many 
of America’s shrewdest merchandisers, 
who advertise their good goods in Needle- 
craft year in and year out. 


It is shown unmistakably in Needlecrafts 
own subscription list of 1,000,000 repre- 
sentative American women, a recent 
analysis of which revealed that 16.5% 
have subscribed for 1 year; 9.9% for 2 
years; 10.9% 3 years; 18.4% 4 to § years; 
19.9% 6 to 10 years, and 24.4% 10 years 
and longer. 


Fortunate the advertiser who can direct 
such loyalty to his product. 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON, 
Advertising Manager 





Fill in, tear out and mail this coupon 


Robert B. Johnston, Advertising Manager 
Needlecraft Magazine 

50 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Send complete analysis of Needlecraft 
Magazine's circulation and reason why it 
can increase the sale of 
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pliances free and often replacing 
parts without cost, to the con- 
sternation of other retailers i in the 
town who derive no profit from 
the sale of current. 

Second, the household appliance 
business of today emerged from 
the industrial business of yester- 
day, where the few big dominating 
manufacturers sold __ electrical 
equipment to the power company. 
This was important in the forma- 
tive years of the household ap- 
pliance industry, when it ham- 
pered the new manufacturer who 
had only the appliance to sell and 
no power equipment. The ap- 
pliance manufacturer was forced 
to sell the central station on the 
central station’s terms or find 
other retail outlets—the electrical 
contractor, department stores and 
later many more non-electrical 
dealers. The difficulties of the 
manufacturer were and still are 
many. The central station does 
not have to sell appliances at a 
profit. The profit that counts with 
the central station is that derived 
from the sale of current. Every- 
thing that “increases the load,” 
therefore, looks good. Getting ap- 
pliances connected and _ keeping 
them working is the big thing. To 
do this the central station can af- 
ford to undersell every other re- 
tailer in town. And that’s trouble 
enough for the manufacturer who 
does not care to sell his product to 
the central station. 

Third, the non-electrical retailer, 
improvements in manufacturing 
methods and the guarantee. Not 
sO many years ago, one of the big 
manufacturers of industrial equip- 
ment used to make its electric 
motors with an eye on the repair 
business. It was thought to be 
good business to manufacture 
these motors in a way which 
would permit them to be repaired 
in the field by independent repair 
men. This created a sort of new 
business in every community on 
repairing electric motors and was 
supposed to be good for the manu- 
facturing company because it pro- 
vided work for a lot of people 
who, for that reason, might feel 
disposed to boost for the company. 
This policy, be it noted, was in no 
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degree confined to the manufacture 
of electric motors. It pervaded 
many fields, as evidenced by the 
longévity of that good old wheeze 
—“electric bells put in and re- 
paired.” 

Today, however, all this is 
changed. Permitting the ignorant 
and untrained to tinker with a 
manufacturer’s product is not now 
considered good form. The pres- 
ent ideal is to send forth the prod- 
uct sealed as nearly as possible 
against the ingenuity of the local 
handy man who thinks he can spot 
the manufacturer a few ideas and 
beat him at his own game. To this 
end, the development of automatic 
machinery has contributed no lit- 
tle. At this point enters also the 
trend in the merchandising of elec- 
trical appliances in the direction of 
the non-electrical dealer. These 
ideas, which, to the man not fa- 
miliar with the electrical field, 
may seem unrelated, register, as a 
printer would say, thus: 

The appliance manufacturer, un- 
able to secure the co-operation of 
the central station, or dissatisfied 
with the volume of sales offered 
by that outlet, turns to the inde- 
pendent electrical dealer, the elec- 
trical contractor, or the opening 
of his own branch store. That 
group on the one hand. On the 
other, the vast field of non-electri- 
cal merchandisers, the most im- 
portant of which is the department 
store, others being hardware, drug, 
sporting goods, general stores, and 
so on. The non-electrical dealer 
knows nothing of the service fea- 
ture of electrical merchandise. 
He cannot see why he should add 
a repair or service department to 
his business. The manufacturer 
minimizes the necessity for it and 
stresses his guarantee on his own 
merchandise, or, if he hasn’t a 
guarantee, he hastily gets one. It 
early became apparent to those 
manufacturers who saw the possi- 
bilities in the vast non-electrical 
field, that two things would help a 
lot—merchandise that was as near- 
ly fool-proof as possible, or so 
manufactured that a layman could 
service it or supply repair parts, 
and a manufacturer’s guarantee 

(Continued on page 158) 
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“It Sells Itself” 


Isn’t This a Phrase Which Should Be Eliminated from all Dealer 
Advertising? 


By Amos Bradbury 


VER since I started writing 

about phrases and expressions* 
which seem useless or misleading, 
such as: “entirely without obliga- 
tion on your part” and “selected at 
random,” other phrases have been 
suggested to me by friends, ac- 
quaintances and total strangers 
which, in their opinion, may be put 
in the same category. 

One of these phrases to which 
many of my friends seem to object 
is frequently used in advertising 
to dealers. The phrase usually 
reads: “It sells itself.” 

Dave Bush, an old friend of 
mine who runs several general 
stores in the northern part of New 
Jersey, tells me that it is one of 
the things which is guaranteed to 
get his goat whether it is sent to 
him in the form of a broadside, 
appears in a trade publication or 
is handed to him as an argument 
by a salesman. “As a matter of 
fact,” Dave tells me, “there are 
several articles in my stock which 
might be said to sell themselves. 
By that I mean that the sale takes 
the shortest possible time. Mrs. 
Brindle walks in from across the 
street, tells me she wants a pack- 
age of Shredded Wheat and one 
of Aunt Jemima’s pancake flour. 
The sale only takes up time enough 
for me to reach up on the shelf, get 
the things and wrap them up. On 
her way out, she may stop at the 
rack by the door and pick out a 
ceuple of boxes of Uneeda Bis- 
cuits. Those things have really 
sold themselves because she knows 
them so well. But it’s one of the 
things I don’t like to be told in 
print or by a salesman.” 

Dave went on to tell me about 
his reactions to this phrase. He 
put it down as a thing which might 
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be true but shouldn’t be shoved 
under a man’s nose. “It is a fact,” 
said Dave, “that my mother-in-law 
has false teeth, but it isn’t a thing 
I would accuse her of at a church 
sociable.” 

I picked up a publication which 
Dave reads at his store and found 
that several manufacturers are 
telling dealers that their product 
will sell itself. The curious thing 
about it is that most of these 
manufacturers are making new 
products: which have not yet won 
their way to positions of leader- 
ship by means of advertising and 
the test of time. For example, a 
distinct novelty which, it seems to 
me, requires real selling effort, 
uses the phrase: “Year in and year 
out they sell themselves.” 

The De Laval cream separator, 
on the other hand, well and favor- 
ably known to farmers in Dave’s 
district, tells him: “You'll get your 
share of this new De Laval business 
if you go after it aggressively.” 
There is nothing here about De 
Lavals_ selling themselves. “If 
these things sell themselves like 
they say they do,” said Dave to 

e, “why is it that the same people 
are always talking about substitu- 
tion? Here is the way Heinz covers 
the matter and I’ve sold their goods 
ever since I’ve been in business.” 
The copy he showed me read: 

“A good grocer can sell a 
woman a different brand from the 
one she asks for—once. 

“Two or three times—maybe. 

“But a good grocer doesn’t. 

“Sooner or later she’s going to 
drift around to the store that hands 
her just what she wants. 

“Tt’s the way of women.” 


MY DRUGGIST AGREES 


When’ I discussed the subject 
with Ed. Black, who is general 
manager *at the drug store I 
patronize, he agreed with Dave 
Bush. We found in his trade pub- 
lication a full-page advertisement 
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*C’mon, Fellers, 


Let’s Win a Reward!” 


‘‘Here’s that new list of Premiums The Youth's Companion will give us 
for getting new subscriptions. Every one of us takes the paper—let’s 
each get a new subscriber and win a prize. Look at the wrist watch! 
Hot Dog, me for that! Gee, there’s a Radio Set you can win, an’ 
gosh, look at all this other stuff. We can sure have fun with a lot of 
these things this winter. Betcha I know a whole bunch of guys I can 
sign up. Let’s Go!”’ 

Boys like these—and girls the same age, too—will be out among their 
friends from now on, talking and ‘‘selling’’ The Youth’s Companion. 
You remember the thrill the old Companion premium list gave you as 
a boy. It will do the same for your own youngsters today—and many 
thousands like them, stimulating.a nation-wide enthusiasm for the 
publication and its handsome new make-up, wholesome contents and 
special features that catch Youth's eager imagination. 

And it’s these same youngsters who have so much to say as to what 
they want for breakfast, what clothes they'll! wear, and what kind of 
acar they want Dad todrive. Put this urgent, compelling voice behind 
your product, through the advertising columns of The Youth's Com- 


panion, reaching the cream of the Country's youth, 225,000 strong— 
A. B. C. figures—Rebate-backed—Guaranteed. 





More facts by wire or telephone 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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of a new drug specialty which, 
after stressing the large retail 
profits the druggist can make, and 
telling about the great national ad- 
vertising campaign, ended its ap- 
peal with the statement that all he 
had to do was to have it on hand. 
“It sells itself,’ said the copy. 
“Now here’s the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
—old timers in the business,” said 
Ed. “They don’t tell me that their 
brushes will sell themselves al- 
though they come a whole lot 
nearer to it than the other thing 
which says it does.” Pro-phy-lac- 
tic says: “Don’t let the hair brush 
business get away from. you.” 
Later in the day, I looked over 
several publications in both the 
hardware and hosiery field and I 
discovered other advertisers who 
were using the expression or some- 
thing very similar to it, which was 
objected to by two dealers in two 
different fields, as though it were 
a real knock-down argument. I 
am pretty sure that most retailers 
don’t like this expression. I don’t 
believe it is good policy for a 
manufacturer to tell a retailer who 
depends upon selling for his liv- 
ing and who thinks he is a pretty 
good salesman that he is merely 
an automaton. I believe there are 
many more ingenious, interesting, 
newsy things to tell the retailer 
than that the product will sell 
itself. I believe that it is an ex- 
pression which cries aloud for 
‘the blue pencil in broadsides and 
business-paper advertising. 





New Perfume to Be Advertised 


Perokay, Incorporated, New York, 
has appointed Foote & Morgan, Inc., 
New ork advertising agency, as_ its 
advertising counsel. An _ advertising 
campaign is being planned for “Gai 
Montmartre,” a new French perfume, 
and other toilet articles. Magazines, 
newspapers, theatre programs and busi- 
ness papers will be used for this cam- 
paign, which will start immediately. 


“Variety Goods Magazine” 
Sold 


The Chrest Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, publisher of Variety 
Goods Magazine, has sold that publica- 
tion to the Retail Trade Publications, 
Inc., Cleveland. 

Guy Whitcomb has been appointed 
Western manager with headquarters at 
Chicago. S. M. Goldberg will be Fast- 





ern -manager..with offices at New. York. 
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G. F. Goldsmith to Head 


New Atlantic City Paper 

George F. Goldsmith, who had been 
with the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
for the last ten years was a member 
of the board of directors of the Public 
— Company, has become president 
of the News Publishing Company. The 
new company will absorb the Atlantic 
City, N. J., Ventnor News, a weekly 
newspaper, and consolidate that paper 
with the new Atlantic City Times, 
which it will shortly publish. 

Other members of the new organiza- 
tion are: Lionel Scheuer, John D. 
Scheuer and Arthur G. Walker, of the 
Amusement Publishing Company, At- 
lantic City, Pe co of Amusements, 
and George Goldsmith, Jr., formerly a 
New York City representative of the 
Public Ledger and business manager of 
the Japan Advertiser, Tokyo. 


Gold Dust Buys F. F. Dalley 


Corporation 
The Gold Dust Corporation, New 
York, has bought the F. F. Dalley Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, » manufacturer 
of Two-in-One, Bixby’s, and Shinola 
shoe polishes. The production, distr.bu- 
tion and sales departments of the two 
companies will be combined. The Gold 
Dust Corporation, it is expected, will 
effect important economies by this mer- 
ger because the shoe polishes of the 
Dalley company are largely distributed 
through the same trade channels as 

Gold Dust and Fairy Soap. 


G. V. Rothenburg with Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman 


Grover V. Rothenburg has. joined 
Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, as vice-president 
and a partner with headquarters at the 
New York office. He was recently with 
Blackett & Sample, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, and was _ formerly 
secretary and treasurer of Hulscher- 
Rothenburg, Inc., former New York ad 
vertising agency. 








New Advertising Service for 
New York 


The Prehn-Mackey Company is the 
name of a new _ advertising — service 
which was recently formed at New 
York by Martin Prehn and Edward A. 
Mackey. Mr. Prehn had been conduct- 
ing .an advertising service under his 
own name at New York. Mr. Mackey 
was recently with James F. Newcomb 
& Company, Inc., New York. 


E. I. du Pont Appoints 
J. Henry Smith 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
any, Inc., Fabrikoid division, Detroit, 
fich., has. appointed Henry Smith 
manager of automotive sales. Mr. Smith 
had been, for the last five years, in 
charge of the automobile body depart- 
-ment of—the Pullman. Company. : 
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Two Within One Week 


Large Buffalo stores praise the pulling power of 
the EVENING TIMES 


‘a a 
SATTLER’S 
Largest Retail Shoe Store in the World 
994-996-998 Broadway 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














October 12, 1925. 
BUFFALO TIMES, 
No. 193 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen—On Friday, October 9th, we advertised 
our 33rd Anniversary Sale in your paper and thought 
you would be interested to know that 18,855 custom- 
ers entered our store, Saturday, October 10, 1925. 

This sale was advertised in The Buffalo Evening 
TIMES only and every department in our store had 
wonderful results. 

Very truly Yours, 


JOHN G. SATTLER. a 











WARNER’S 
Eagle at Main 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
October 17, 1925. 
THE BUFFALO TIMES, 
Buffalo, New York. 
Gentlemen :— 

We want to extend our gratitude to The Buffalo 
Evening TIMES for the success we have had in the 
lamp sale which started today. 

The ad was placed in the paper yesterday and imme- 
diately after the paper was on the street the lamps 
started to sell. We over-sold many more than we 
expected, we were, in fact, dumbfounded by the tre- 
mendous result we had with this ad. 

The Buffalo TIMES was the only paper in the city 
that had this ad. 

It has brought us hundreds of new customers and 
more coming in every minute. 

Yours very truly, 
WARNER'S. 








\ 


ove” BUFFALO TIMES orerinino 


NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 








New York - National Representatives | Chicago, Detroit 
San Francisco VERREE & CONKLIN, INC, Kansas City 
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Lake Shore + yr 


Many “‘bust’’— by ° 


EN. OUGH apartment 
buildings have been 
built in the Lake Shore 
Drive neighborhood lately 
to house a sizeable city. 

Where do the people 
come from who fill them 
just as fast as they are built? 

They come from every- 
where, North, West and 
South, inlanders who aspire 
to “the Drive” and get there 
as fast as prosperity will let 
them, to become in time a 
part of our moneyed aris- 
tocracy. 

Out in Austin where the 
“Lake Shore Drive, or Bust” 
bee stings them, they are 
deeply interested in adver- 
tising. As prosperity in- 


Chicago Heralé® 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway 








| 
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Drive, or Bust! ‘ 


pi * Many make it 





1925 





creases that interest wanes 
When they reach the Drive 
it disappears entirely. 

So the thoughtful adver- 
tiser disregards the Drive 
and concentrates his energy 
upon the great mass of 
healthy, prosperous and 
highly desirable people 
whose interest in what he 
has to sell is keen, and who 
respond generously to his 
efforts to interest them. 

More than 380,000 fine 
families, many of them al- - 
ready residents of the Drive 
and its environs, read the 
Herald and Examiner every 
day. Most of them have 
an intelligent interest in 
advertising. 


i@nd Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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A Close “Deadline,” and 


Selling Effectiveness— 


The “utility of beauty” has never been more 
clearly emphasized than in the Saturday 
Photogravure Section of The Chicago 
Daily News. Here is the ideal medium for 
selling, in the great Chicago market, mer- 
chandise that requires the fidelity and 
beauty of reproduction that only photo- 
gravure gives. 


The close “deadline” of this section—on 
contract,* fourteen days in advance of pub- 
lication—gives a flexibility of copy adjust- 
ment to market conditions that no other 
photogravure section in Chicago allows, 
and this permits the advertiser to take ad- 
vantage of the proved selling power of 
The Daily News, plus matchless photo- 
graphic reproduction—at a price that the 
advertiser finds increasingly profitable. 


“The most effective sales medium in Chi- 
cago for merchandise suitable to pictorial 
reproduction.” 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*On an uncancellable order for specific space and size 
placed not less than two weeks in advance photogravure 
copy will be accepted 12 days before the date of publication. 
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Too Many Newspaper Advertisers? 


A Question That May Be Answered by Asking: Are There Too Many 


Shops on Fifth Avenue? 


By Jesse Calvin 


ALKING up Fifth Ave- 

nue, from the Union League 
Club. which is on Thirty-ninth 
Street, to the uptown branch of 
the New York Trust Company, 
which is on Fifty-seventh Street 
and Fifth Avenue, one passes 
many of the most exclusive shops 
in the world. And the rents are 
equally exclusive. 

“How can they pay the rents? 
was the question. 

And the answer was: “By be- 
ing constantly on the job. Quality 
and value must be always appar-~- 
ent. And there is another fac- 
tor—which is the relationship of 
one shop to another. Each Fifth 
Avenue shop helps every other 
Fifth Avenue shop or else it falls 
short of the standard and drifts 
away. A Fifth Avenue merchant 
said to me one day: ‘A man is 
quite apt to make on Fifth Avenue 
what he contributes to Fifth Ave- 
nue. You can’t be a parasite.” 

The fact that Fifth Avenue is 
crowded with shops, one next to 
the other, seems to add, rather 
than detract from its value as a 
location for a shop. If one could 
put a tiny fur shop right next to 
A. Jaeckel, he would, undoubt- 
edly, get many a prospective cus- 
tomer into his shop who would 
not otherwise be in that neigh- 
borhood. 

Now, thinking thus about Fifth 
Avenue as an expensive place to 
open a business, but still a loca- 
tion thoroughly to be desired, 
brings to mind the newspaper of 
today and its value as an adver- 
tising medium. 

Recently, a man who ought to 
be a newspaper advertiser re- 
marked that the reason he could 
not see his way clear to tell peo- 
ple in his town about his shop 
was because the best newspaper 
was getting so full of advertising 
that there was no chance to get his 
advertisement read. 


” 





And one wonders if that argu- 
ment is not about as unsound as 
the argument of one who con- 
tends that it is best to put an ex- 
clusive perfumery shop on Tenth 
Avenue rather than on Fifth Ave- 
nue because Tenth Avenue is not 
so crowded with good shops. 

If there is one single thing about 
which the advertiser must con- 
cern himself before he chooses 
his medium, it is to make sure 
that he is going to place his ad- 
vertisement where he is getting 
potential readers. Of course, one 
might contend that circulation 
governs advertising rates and that 
one pays for what one buys, 
whether it is large or small cir- 
culation. However, the fact still 
remains that just as a shop gains 
in standing and prestige because 
it is near other good shops and in 
a shopping district where people 
go to buy certain grades of mer- 
chandise, equally so can the adver- 
tiser hope to be successful in his 
advertising through putting it in a 
medium that is widely regarded as 
a good place to read advertising. 


A CASE OF GIVE AND TAKE 


But the analogy of Fifth Ave- 
nue again applies to the modern 
newspaper. If you would succeed 
with a Fifth Avenue shop, it must 
be a “Fifth Avenue Shop” with 
Fifth Avenue merchandise. And it 
must be a shop which contributes 
to Fifth Avenue so that it, in 
turn, can hope to profit from its 
location. 

By way of illustration, suppose 
we glance through one section of 
a recent Sunday issue of a New 
York daily. It happens to be the 
first section and yet it is over half 
advertising. And it is expensive 
advertising. It must bring many 
purchasers. In skimming casually 
through, one might well feel im- 
patient with the amount of adver- 
tising, especially if one be look- 
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ing for news about some football 


me. 

And if one looks upon this Sun- 
day newspaper as purely a publica- 
tion devoted to baseball and foot- 
ball and murders and divorces and 
that sort of thing, then advertis- 
ing is purely secondary and acci- 
dental. It may well be regarded 
as a sort of imposition. One might 
almost resent its , presence. 

With that viewpoint, the man 
who undertakes to make adver- 
tising pay in a publication of this 
type, will feel that the only oppor- 
tunity for success is to make his 
offer so noisy, so dominant, that 
it will literally shriek its presence 
and compel attention. And, nat- 
urally, if the section of the paper 
is then more than half filled with 
squeals and shrieks and yells and 
explosions, the prospective adver- 
tiser may well turn away with the 
feeling that his advertising will 
have no chance. 

Now, regarding present-day 
newspaper advertising from that 
standpoint, it is more than rea- 
sonable to consider it a good thing 
to leave alone, unless the bargain 
be so tremendous that it can make 
itself heard above the din of com- 
peting bargains. 

But that is not present-day 
newspaper advertising carried to 
the profitable point. We note, in 
passing, a six-column advertise- 
ment of B. Altman & Company. 
For its headline it has: “Around 
the Golden Horseshoe at the Open- 
ing of the Opera.” On the same 
page are other headlines. There 
is one about a famous divorce case 
which ended an _ equally-famous 
romance. There is another about 
many being hurt when the bleach- 
ers fell at a football game. 

The individual who prepared the 
Altman news story apparently set 
his typewriter down alongside the 
news reporters who covered the 
football game and the divorce case. 
He did not ask for any favors. 
All three writers had a story to 
tell. Each story appeared on the 
same page. Each story will have 
its quota of interested readers. 

Now, it is definitely known just 
how many people buy the news- 
paper in question, so it is quite 
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definitely known how many peo- 
ple will at least glance at that 
particular page. As to the per- 
centage of casual readers who 
will stop at one or two or all of 
the features on that page, that js 
largely dependent upon the ability 
of the headline writer in the case 
of the news stories and the layout 
man in the case of the story about 
what is going to be worn at the 
opera. 

As it happens, in this case, the 
headlines are all of about equal 
interest, so far as casual inspec- 
tion goes. What, then, is apt to be 
the reader appeal? 

So far as this particular page 
is concerned, it is quite safe to 
assert that seven women out of 
ten may glance hastily at the do- 
mestic and football tragedies but 
they will bury their noses in the 
glamorous details of ermine wraps, 
shawls, fans, gloves and so on. 

It now becomes the job of the 
writer of B. Altman advertising 
to write so convincingly that the 
reader will find Sunday a long, 
long day, in anticipation of arriy- 
ing early at Altman’s. 

Then, if the merchandise be up 
to the standard of the advertis- 
ing, there will soon after emerge 
a delightful and satisfied shopper. 
And the Fifth Avenue merchant 
is experienced enough to know 
that unless his merchandise be up 
to the standard set by his adver- 
tising, he will suffer in the end. 
So more than likely, the transac- 
tion will prove to be increasingly 
pleasing as time goes on. 


HOW PRICE IS HANDLED 


It is interesting to note the 
way in which the price is handled. 
Many a merchant in many a city 
and town fears lest the price will 
cause a halt in the proceedings. 
And so the thought is to state a 
first asking price and then the 
present low, reduced price. Quot- 
ing from the Altman advertise- 
ment: “Many hands will be for- 
mally gloved according to Metro- 
politan tradition. 20-Button Suede 
$10.00.” 

Just imagine the price to, have 
been quoted like this: “Regular 
$15.00, marked down extra spe- 
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cial to $10.00.” It would have 
dampened the enthusiam_of even 
the most ardent shopper. Of course 
this is not possible just because 
of this one advertisement. Over 
a long period of time, B. Altman 
advertising and B. Altman atmos- 
phere inside the store has made 
price actually secondary. 

A merchant who has developed 
that standing for his merchan- 
dise and for his store and who 
builds his advertising to fit in with 
that standing is really entirely free 
from worry about whether or not 
the newspaper is full of advertis- 
ing. It would take a rather sensa- 
tional murder to compete success- 
fully with the authentic talks about 
what to wear tomorrow which 
may best be found in the columns 
filled by the writers at Wana- 
maker’s, Saks, Oppenheim-Col- 
lins, Bonwit Teller, Arnold, Con- 
stable, Best’s, Franklin Simon and 
all the rest. 

On another page there are head- 
lines as follows: “Ex-Kaiser Sees 
German Empire as Peace Need.” 
And “Capturing the Glowing Tints 
of Autumn Skies in Cloth Coats.” 
Noting these two headlines on the 
same page, one feels that the poor 
reporter and headline writer are 
having insult heaped on injury 
when also on the same page one 
reads: “The Loveliest Paris Frocks 
for Young New York.” It is not 
calling for a great stretch of the 
imagination to picture the news 
writers and headline writers pro- 
testing that they be given a large 
assortment of type, too, and that 
they be permitted to put a disinc- 
tive border around their stories. 
What chance has the headline 
writer with only the Ex-Kaiser as 
against Best & Company’s writer 
with “Lovely Paris Gowns”? And 
then, just above the Best & Com- 
pany advertisement, there appears 
a tiny three-inch double-column 
advertisement about Frank Broth- 
ers’ shoes. An advertiser might 
complain that his advertisement 
was stuck alongside a larger one, 
but I’d rather take my chances 
with a six-inch advertisement of 
shoes alongside of Paris gowns 
than alongside the opinion of the 
Ex-Kaiser. 
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The advertising writers who are 
disporting in this issue are not 
bothered by a condition of over- 
crowding of advertising. They 
plainly do not need more news 
stories to help them attract read- 
ers. It is quite probable that if 
this publication would put all its 
advertising into a section of, say, 
ninety-six pages and all its news 
matter into a section of four pages. 
the mass of New York women 
would say to the children: “Here, 
run along with the nice news sec- 
tion and the funny pictures. Now, 
leave me in peace.” 

The combat, now, is not between 
the news and the advertising, but 
rather a fight for supremacy be- 
tween the various writers and the 
various buyers in the various 
stores. And the delighted shopper 
profits thereby. 

But we may well go one step 
farther. Just as the great store 
draws a constant stream of shop- 
pers toward it and thus helps the 
great mass of little shops that 
spring up around it, so the great 
shops’ advertisements form a most 
desirable neighborhood for the an- 
nouncements of the small shops. I 
am reminded of one of the most 
successful of the younger mer- 
chants on the Pacific Coast, 
Charles Berg of Portland, Orez. 
Some years ago, when he was a 
struggling beginner, he was dis- 
cussing location for his store and 
location for his advertising. At 
best, neither could be large. “I 
want a location, no matter how 
small, next to Meter & Frank’s 
(the largest store in the West), 
and I want a little advertisement 
in the newspapers, right next to 
their advertisements. Those are 
preferred positions for me.” And 
the theory proved sound. 

_One sees the same theory car- 
ried out by careful New York 
advertisers who cannot buy the 
larger spaces which (the larger 
stores require. Child’s Restaurants 
have clung for years to small copy, 
always of the same general type. 
They now own an advertising per- 
sonality. They could change their 
style and layout, but they know it 
would be to their detriment. 

There is an equally strong per- 
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sonal touch in the Ovington adver- 
tising. More often than not, it is 
a small single-column advertise- 
ment, showing a cut and containing 
seventy-five to 100 words of copy, 
always with a characteristic bor- 
der design. When Ovington’s find 
it necessary to use larger space to 
tell a more complete: story, they 
cling faithfully to the usual de- 
sign and type and style of adver- 
tising. : 

There is another interesting ex- 
ample of this latter type of ad- 
vertising, namely, that of the 
Borden Farm Products Company. 
Asking the casual reader who 
knows anything about New York 
advertising rates how much is 
spent to advertise Borden’s Grade 
A milk invariably brings out a 
guess much greater than the actual 
amount. That is because there is 
back of Borden’s Grade A Milk 
advertising of today a cumulative 
background of several years’ use 
of the same style and an unusual 
layout with hand-lettered copy. 
Just as Child’s and Ovington’s, so 
too have Borden’s developed an 
economical campaign through in- 
telligent use of small space. The 
characteristics of these three repre- 
sentative small-space campaigns 
are unmistakable, namely, a dis- 
tinctive layout, faithfully clung to 
and absolute persistency. 

And so, in conclusion, it may 
well be assumed that certain facts 
may at this time be taken for 
granted by the advertiser or pros- 
pective advertiser. As advertising 
becomes more and more a_ busi- 
ness force with years of expe- 
rience behind it, it ceases to be 
the Chinese puzzle which it for- 
merly was and still is to many. 

Good merchandise about whici 
to talk—merchandise which is so 
priced that it is worth the asking 
price—that is the first essential. 

And then good copy. The adver- 
tising writer who must depend on 
outside influences such as a sensa- 
tional news story alongside his ad- 
vertisement had best take a sub- 
ordinate position. The merchant 


who plans on using a _ worth- 
while sum for space cannot place 
too much importance on the ability 
of the individual who is to pre- 
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pare the message to go into that 
space. More good advertising dol- 
lars have been wasted through 
poor use of the space than any- 
thing else. 

And then—persistency. Getting 
in and staying and thus, not only 
getting profit out of each adver- 
tisement as it runs, but profiting 
by the cumulative good-will which 
develops through and with steady 
advertising, is as vital as any other 
essential. 





Richmond, Va., Gum 
Company Sold 


The Franklin Caro Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., manufacturer of chewing 
gum, has been sold and its name 
changed to the Smithfield Products Com- 
pany. A newspaper campaign has been 
Started by the new management on 
Honey Fruit gum. 

This advertising will be directed by 
Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc., Richmond 
advertising agency. 





Hupp Motor Reports Gain in 
Net Profits 


The Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 
Detroit, reports net profits, after charges, 
of $2,735,746 for the first nine months 
of 1925, contrasted with $1,182,342 for 
the same period last year. After 
charges, net profits for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1925, amounted to $598,- 
026. Last year, in the same quarter, net 
profits were $492,136. 


Gift Makers Plan Co-operative 
Campaign 

The Fireside Industries, Adrian, Mich., 
a national organization whose members 
make decorated gift articles, is planning 
an advertising campaign. Magazines will 
be used in 1926. The Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct this campaign. 


To Join Wyanoak Publishing 


Company 

A. H. Goodman, in charge of sales of 
motion picture advertising slides for the 
Excelsior Illustrating Company, New 
York, on November 1 will join the 
Wyanoak ee Company, also of 
New York, manufacturer of process 
color printing. 











Norwalk Tire Company 
Advances J. W. Whitehead 


The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Com- 
mG Norwalk, Conn., has appointed 
« W. Whitehead sales manager to suc- 
ceed F. L. Lamson, resigned. Mr. 
Whitehead has been with this company 
since 1916, 
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Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “‘nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


520,072 == 
Net paid average circulation for six 


months ending September 30, 1925 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is 
the largest in Philadelphia and is one of the 
largest in the United States. 
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How the Namm Store fo, 
Doubled Sales in 5 Yeart 





















A.L Nam & Son In 

ORBOKLYN, MT one 

=o October 7th, 1925. achi 
tail : 

It 

Mr. Wm. Jurgens, Advertising Manager, bitic 

Brooklyn Section, New York Evening Journal, high 

166 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. In 

My dear Mr. Jurgens:—I know you will be in- cult: 
terested to know of the splendid results achieved in circ 
our recent sale, when we used over.9 pages in the imp 
special Namm Section in the Evening Journal ef ahez 

Tuesday, September 29th. This announcement ap- if 

peared as the opening of a Ten Day Sale, and the in- il] 

auguration of Charge Accounts and Convenient = 

Payments in certain departments in this store. eh 

To say that the results were beyond our expecta- Jou 

tions is to put it very mildly. The opening day was L 

one of the largest day’s business in the history of this Mu 

store—and every day since then has been a record- THE 
breaker. of : 

I think a great deal of credit is due to your LAR 

splendid cooperation, for which we sincerely thank I 

ou. 

" Th 
Na 
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of 
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Yo 
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rom $9,024,300 in 1920 
am =6'To $17,406,265 in 1924 
i and still growing! 


Increasing a nine-million-dollar sales volume about 
one hundred per cent in five years is a merchandising 
achievement probably second to none among the re- 
tail stores of America. 

It required vision, an organization fired with am- 
bition to forge ahead, and executive direction of the 
highest order. 

Intensive advertising—aggressive and progressive 
cultivation of the largest and most responsive evening 
circulation in Brooklyn and Long Island—was an all- 
important phase in The Namm Store’s great strides 
ahead. 

In 1920 The Namm Store did a business of nine 
million dollars and used 500,000 lines of advertising 
space in the BrooKLYN SECTION OF THE EVENING 
JOURNAL. 

During 1924 The Namm Store used over ONE 
MILLION Lines of space in the BROOKLYN SECTION OF 
THE EVENING JOURNAL and reached a sales volume 
of nearly SEVENTEEN AND ONE-HALF MILLION DoL- 
LARS. 

Read the reproduced letter opposite from Mr. 
Thomas P. Comeford, Publicity Director of A. I. 
Namm & Son, and you will see how this department 
store is continuing to increase sales volume by con- 
tinuing to focus on the large and responsive audience 
of EVENING JOURNAL readers. 


The Brooklyn Section is an integral part of the NEw 
YorK EveNING JOURNAL, the circulation of which ex- 
ceeds that of all the Brooklyn daily papers combined. 


NG JOURNAL 


ppouble the circulation of any other New York evening paper. 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 





The “Key” to Milwaukee— 


HE Milwaukee Journal’s average net 

paid circulation for the six months’ 
period ending Septepgiter-s0ie1925, was 
132,815 daily and § 

















The Daily Joury 
this period show 
over the corresp® 
The Sunday Jou: 
gain of more th@ 
since Septembei 


Journal ci 
gained throg fyears of consistent 
public seryfe emiums” have never 
been offe red 1 tract new readers nor 


ilwaukee-Wisconsin mar- 
fournal clearly holds the 
ilwaukee.”” This newspaper 
alone assures thorough coverage of the 
market at a single low rate. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 








Wisconsin—First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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Common-Sense Industrial 


Advertising 


A Digest of Certain Highlights of the Convention of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association 


By John Allen Murphy 


HE fourth annual conven- 

tion of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association was 
held at Atlantic City on October 
19, 20 and 21. The program was 
carried out practically as it was 
scheduled in detail in the October 
1 issue of Printers’ INK. 

Bruce Barton set the keynote 
of the meeting in his talk at the 
opening session on “Common Sense 
in Advertising—How It Reduces 
Sales Expense.” All the speakers 
stuck pretty much to that theme. 
They talked on many subjects, 
but the burden of the discussion 
was how to get greater efficiency 
out of advertising and how to 
make it reduce the cost of selling. 

Let me make an admission right 
at the outset: I did not hear all 
the speeches. There are a lot of 
things one must do at a conven- 
tion beside listening to the speeches. 
One must do justice to the seven- 
ty-two item (actual count) tables 
dhote. One must shake hands 
with old friends among the dele- 
gates. One should make new 
friends among the delegates. One 
must investigate the wheel-chair 
market that flourishes at these 
seaside resorts. One must take a 
look at the try-out laboratory for 
new shows which also flourish at 
these places. 

Fortunately, however, I had 
time to hear most of the speeches. 
and those I heard were so good 
that I am sorry I was obliged to 
miss a few. I am not going to 
try to report these addresses. I 
am not even going to make a 
synopsis of them. All I am go- 
ing to set down, therefore, is a 
brief account of some of the ideas 
that several of the speakers sug- 
gested—just the sort of ideas our 
readers would have been tempted 
to jot down in their notebooks 


were they present. 
Dodge Manufacturing Company: 
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W. W. French, Advertising Man- 
ager, speaker. Tt is an interesting 
fact that this tremendous organ- 
ization started originally with a 
wood split pulley. Every product 
that has been added since is a 
logical development of the pulley., 
Mr. French says that “sales are 
the only justification for advertis- 
ing.” The objective of the com- 
pany’s sales policy is to sell the 
normal plant capacity at a profit. 
The advertising and sales policy 
is laid out over a long range, with 
short range objectives like mile- 
stones. He said the advertising of 
the company is directed to all of 
the men in industry who influence 
purchases. There are two impor- 
tant influences, however. One of 
these is the man who initiates an 
order, and the other the man who 
O.K.’s the purchase. He may be 
anybody from vice-president to 
chairman of the board. Mr. 
French believes in spending much 
time on the road, calling on cus- 
tomers and dealers. It is his pol- 
icy in meeting the dealer not to 
pose as an advertising expert, but 
always to talk sales. The dealer 
is interested in sales, and in paper 
and ink and cuts only as they are 
translated into sales language. 
International Chemical Com- 
pany: D. J. Benoliel, Advertising 
Manager, speaker. This company 
manufactures cleansing materials, 
which are sold to large industrial 
plants. It sells through trained 
sales engineers. The purpose of its 
advertising is largely to pave the 
way for the salesmen. Inquiries 
are the last thing the company is 
after. When the company is spend- 
ing too little money for advertis- 
ing, it soon discovers that its sales- 
men report that the company is 
not known; that the salesmen have 
to spend too much of their time ex- 
plaining, and waste their energy 
breaking down inertia which more 
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adequate advertising would have 
done for them. The company has to 
sell everyone in the organization 
to whom it is advertising, from the 
vice-president to the workmen on 
the tanks. 

C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing 
Company: Capt. M, F. Behar, Ad- 
vertising Manager, speaker. ‘Capt. 
Behar took as his subject the ad- 
vertising manager as a purchas- 
ing agent. He advanced the old- 
fashioned thought that the adver- 
tising manager could make his 
work more effective by buying 
paper, cuts and printing more dis- 
criminatingly, and using better 
judgment in purchasing space. As 
to the production of advertising, 
he believes that it is.a matter of 
good reporting ; that inspiration has 
nothing to do with it. He argues 
against the budgeting of adver- 
tising appropriations. He claims 
that a company should always 
leave its advertising appropriation 
open, so as to be able to merchan- 
dise a new product or tackle a 
new market at any time, or to 
meet any emergency that comes 
up 

a & Treacker Corpora- 
tion: G. L. Erwin, Advertising 
Manager, speaker. This company 
manufactures milling machinery. 
The company has a policy of ad- 
vertising to its prospects without 
letting them know that they are 
being advertised to. This company 
consistently carries on a campaign 
of direct advertising, among other 
things. These direct pieces are 
called lay-outs. The company tries 
to make them both helpful and in- 
teresting without giving them an 
advertising flavor. It has a most 
unusual system of keeping its 
mailing list up to date. 

The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany: Bennett Chapple, Advertis- 
ing Manager, speaker. Mr. Chap- 
ple’s address, “Financing Your 
Advertising on an Annuity Basis,” 
has received extensive publicity. 
Mr. Chapple outlined a scheme to 
make advertising self-financing. 
He showed that if an advertiser 
borrowed, say, $10,000 each year 
for ten years for advertising pur- 
poses, all that it would be neces- 
sary for the advertising to earn 
is 13% per cent a year to make 
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it possible to retire each $10,000 
loan as it matured at the end of 
ten years. The amount that it 
would be necessary to earn would 
decrease each ten year period. 
Mr. Chapple admitted that his fig- 
ures seemed to be too good to be 
true, and that there must be some- 
thing wrong with them. He asked 
his audience to point out the flaws 
in his reasoning. The audience was 
not a bit bashful about doing it: 
Mr. Chapple’s address did bring 
out the importance of financing ad- 
vertising over longer periods than 
is the present custom. It is ad- 
mitted that a hit-or-miss advertis- 
ing policy gets nowhere. Adver- 
tising, however, that is continued 
consistently over a period of years 
in nearly every case is profitable. 
Many of the delegates thanked 
Mr. Chapple for giving them this 
new argument for making the ad- 
vertising policy consistent. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company: 
Ss. 3 Scofield, Advertising Man- 
ager, speaker. his company is 
one of the largest users of color in 
the industrial field. I believe Mr. 
Scofield said that the company 
used colored inserts in 110 indus- 
trial and business papers reaching 
twenty-seven fields. He said that 
inserts are a good thing to use 
when an industrial advertiser wants 
to get results in a short time. He 
said, however, that color should 
never be used at the expense of 
coverage; that small appropria- 
tions should not be put into color, 
and that color should never be 
allowed to high hat good old black 
and white. 

The Van Dorn & Dutton Com- 
pany: L. C. Hewins, Sales Man- 
ager, speaker. This company 
manufactures gears and _ sells 
them to the manufacturers of 
high-grade machinery. He com- 
pared colored advertisements to 
the go-getter salesman. In its color 
advertising this cOmpany sticks to 
blue because, being in a field where 
the blueprint is used so exten- 
sively, it is assumed blue is not 
only the familiar color of the field, 
but also its favorite color. The 
company carries the blue idea ail 
through its business. Its gears arc 
painted blue, and so are its ship- 
ping boxes. The lettering on its 
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6,000 lines of 
Radio promotion copy 


—a contribution to this fastest growing 


industry by The Indianapolis News 


Between September 7th and October 26th, The Indianapolis 
News ran 6,000 lines of inspiring, institutional radio copy 
over its own signature, as a gift to the radio fraternity—for 
the advancement of radio. 


We'd like to send you a complete set of reprints of this 
campaign, so you can see for yourself how splendidly it 
institutionalizes radio. Interest in radio is at unusually 
high pitch in Indianapolis. Dealers have felt an active 
demand, directly resulting from The News campaign. 


This campaign accomplishes for radio manufacturers and 
dealers things which they cannot do for themselves. They 
must talk emphatically the specific merits of their sets. 
These advertisements, over the signature of The News, 
sell the idea of radio, powerfully and adequately. It remains 
now only for the manufacturer to particularize this interest 
and demand for his own product. 


Write for a set of reprints of this campaign. You will see 
immediateiy the wonderful market it has created for you, 
the interested audience it has built for your copy. You are 
welcome to quote from the copy, if you like. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 





New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL j. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd St. The Tower Building 





By invitation, exclusive Indiana representative, The 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
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stationery is blue, and the signa- 
tures to its letters are always 
signed with blue ink. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co.: A. M. Staehle, 
speaker. Mr Staehle showed how 
Westinghouse is apportioning its 
advertising appropriation among 
the industrial markets that it is 
attempting to reach. He said that 
too often this is a matter that 
prejudice is allowed to decide. In 
many instances the advertising ao- 
propriation is given to those groups 
in the market that appreciate st 
the most. Naturally, this is not 
a fair method. Another mistake is 
to decide to advertise to those 
markets with the greatest profit 
possibilities. This is the most com- 
mon way of doing it, but it is 
wrong because the market with the 
greatest profit possibilities may 
after all be only a small market 
by comparison with others. 

Last year, Westinghouse made 
an attempt to solve this problem 
in a most unusual manner. It 
classified its markets according to 
industries, such as steel, sugar, etc. 
The possibilities in these industries 
are now being measured by West- 
inghouse according to ten factors. 
One of the factors is in determin- 
ing how electric horse power is 
divided among industries. Also, 
there are 1,645,000 motors in in- 
dustry. The company has learned 
just how these motors are divided. 
The number of motors in an in- 
dustry is important if the horse 
power is low, because that indi- 
cates a larger number of buying 
units than were the horse power 
high. The competition in the in- 
dustry is another factor that is 
considered. Competition is measured 
for lack of a better way, on the 
amount of advertising being spent 
by competitors. This is not an im- 
portant factor, but certainly should 
receive some consideration. 

Mr. Staehle cited how it is easy 
to make a mistake in sizing up 
the possibilities of a market. 
On the basis of horse power, for 
example, the oil industry would ap- 
pear to be a very poor market for 
Westinghouse. However, it hap- 


pens that the oil industry is only 
5 per cent electrified. This, of 
makes the industry a 


course, 
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greater potential market than an 
industry that is already highly 
electrified. This incident shows 
that no one factor should decide 
the placing of advertising in va- 
rious fields. 

Another factor that is given 
thorough consideration is the num- 
ber of separate buying units in 
industry. The industry that 
has a large number of buying units 
is important to advertise to in pro- 
portion to the number of its units. 
For example, the steel industry 
has only 600 buying units, although 
it is an industry of tremendous 
importance. The textile industry, 
on the other hand, has ten times 
as many buying units. After the 
Westinghouse company determined 
all of these factors, it was up 
against the problem of adding them 
together. It is, of course, impossi- 
ble to add unlike things. The com- 
pany had to find a common 
denominator. It found it in percen- 
tages. Adding the percentages 
together, the company now deter- 
mines its advertising apportion- 
ment to the various industries on 
the following basis: 

Future trends in industry, 25 
per cent; sales characteristics in 
the industry, 35 per cent; power 
characteristics in the industry, 40 
per cent. Applying this formula 
to a particular industry it is found, 
for instance, that 9.58 per cent of 
the appropriation should be di- 
rected to the coal industry. 

This system is doing a lot of 
things for Westinghouse. For one 
thing, it is showing it markets 
that it had previously neglected 
or regarded as unimportant. Mr. 
Staehle was careful to emphasize, 
however, that no system, regard- 
less of how elaborate it is, can 
ever replace judgment. 

National Slate Association: W. 
S. Hays, Secretary, speaker. Mr. 
Hays declared that following a 
hit-or-miss policy is the ruinatiou 
of many an association campaign. 
He discussed the advisability of 
projecting the association cam- 
paign over a long period as the 
only way co-operative’ effort 
can be made productive. He re- 
ferred to the fact that when the 
Slate Association was organized, it 

(Continued on page 33) 
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i T’S no use trying to sell a man a special 
faucet when his plumbing’s installed, or 
asbestos roofing when he’s moving in. In 
1926, about 25,000 families in America 
will build homes costing $10,000, or more, 
each. $250,000,000 worth of building, at 
least. Thousands of dollars worth of sales 
in building materials to be made if you 
reach your prospects before specifications are 
written; or lost, if you wait too long. And 
specifications are OK’d in January. 


Be sure you time your 1926 
advertising accurately. Start 
your 1926 campaign in the 


Annual Building Number 
of 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


Forms close November 2oth—three weeks off... 
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Food—and 
Ten Million People 


Food is a necessity. Everyone 
must eat. 


The buying power potential of the 
ten million people in the six markets 


BOSTON AMERICAN 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES 
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served by this newspaper group is of 
tremendous proportions. 


Food advertisers, through the use of 
these six newspapers, can influence 


nearly one-tenth of the TOTAL 
POPULATION of the United States. 
Their advertising will be supported by 
a standardized merchandizing service 
time-tried and proven through inti- 
mate contact with food manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers. 





A representative will welcome an 
| opportunity to show you how this 
newspaper sextette will lower adver- 
tising costs and increase sales volume 
in six highly responsive markets. 





EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
9 E. 40th St. Hearst Buiiding 5 Winthrop Square 
New York Chicago Boston 
R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 








ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
WISCONSIN NEWS(MILWAUKEE) 
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HE INDIANA FARMER 


needs radio equipment— 

and he has the money for a 

bumper corn crop in his pocket. 

Manufacturers who utilize The 

Indianapolis Star, The Muncie 

Star and The Terre Haute Star 

not only enjoy a satisfactory 

Cheshalf G combination rate, but are as- 
=O Crur up sured the most economical and 
CuicacoEvermcPost | efficient coverage in rural In- 


| INDIANAPOLISSTAR | diana. 
| Roocy Mounrawn ews h 


DENVER TIMES 
i MUN KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
CIE STAR Marbridge Bidg., New York 


| 

aN Vom 

eee la Lytton Bidg., Chicago 
ae <a GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION 
QUALITY PUBLICATIONS 25 W. 43d St., New York City 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Always First—Always Fair—Always Complete 
The Indianapolis Star is the only Indian- 
apolis newspaper which showed an adver- 
tising gain in 1924 as compared with 1923. 
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was discovered that schools as a 
market for slates are not so good 
as they used to be. It was found, 
though, that the school market 
could be replaced by offering 
slates for the home, warehouses 
and similar places where slates 
could be used as a means for mak- 


ing memorandums or issuing 
bulletins. | 
The Ohio Brass Company: 


Allen Bond, Advertising Manager, 
speaker. Mr. Bond emphasized 
the fact that the advertising pro- 
gram can be concocted with infi- 
nite care, but that it will not ac- 
complish its objective unless the 
sales department is induced to fol- 
low through on the program. He 
said, however, this was not so 
much a matter of method as it is 
of insistence that the sales force 
does follow through. 

U. T. Hungerford Brass & Cop- 
per Co.: R. W. Bacon, Advertis- 
ing Manager, speaker. Here is a 
gem from Mr. Bacon’s speech: 

“Why do we advertise? The 
U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper 
Co. has always had a pet aversion 
for the word ‘advertising.’ We 
prefer to think of it as ‘selling 
or ‘sales promotion.’ My answer 
to the question is that only with 
the aid of sales promotion—‘ad- 
vertising’ if you insist—can we 
hope to sell goods in sufficient vol- 
ume to give us a satisfactory re- 
turn on our capital investment. 
Personal solicitation by individual 
salesmen alone won't do it. We 
have to ‘advertise’ in order to 
live.” 

A list of the officers elected at 
the convention follows: 

President, Bennett _ Chapple, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio; first vice-president, 
W. A. Wolff, Western Electric 
Company, New York City; second 
vice-president, J. R. Hopkins, Chi- 
cago Belting Co., Chicago, TIIl.; 
secretary, W. S. Hays, National 
Slate Ass’n., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
treasurer, George F. Climo, Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Directors: E. P. Blanchard, Bul- 
lard Machine Tool Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; S. Greensfelder, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
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Del.; W. W. French, Dodge Man- 
ufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; 
J. N. McDonald, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., New York City; 
O DahIman, The Koehring 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; F. R. 
Davis, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Julius S. Holl, 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III.; 
Ezra Clark, Clark Tructractor 
Co., Buchanan, Mich.; J. C. Mc- 
Quiston, Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wilmington, N. C., to 
Advertise 

The city commission of Wilmington, 
N. C., has been authorized to spend at 
least $25,000 annually in advertising 
the advantages that the city offers in 
its industrial, agricultural, port and re- 
sort facilities. The appropriation will 
be handled under the supervision of the 
city commission with the co-operation of 
the local chaml of rece. The 
E. G. Stellings Company, Wilmington 
advertising agency, will direct the cam- 
aign which will start about January 1. 
Yewspapers, magazines, industrial pub- 
lications and farm papers will be used. 








Ginger Ale Account for 


Schultz-McGregor Agency 
The Atlantic Spark Lin Ale Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has appointed 
he _ Schultz-McGregor Corporation, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its account. A campai which is being 
prepared, calls for the use of, prin- 
cipally, magazines and newspapers. Busi- 
ness papers, direct mail and dealer 
helps will also be used. 


J. A. Quint Joins General 
Outdoor Company 


J. A. Quint has joined the national 
advertising sales staff of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company at Min- 
neapolis. He was, until recently, Min- 
neapolis resident manager of Blackett 
& Sample, Inc., and at one time was 








advertising manager of the Washburn- 
Crosby Company. 
New Account for Pedlar & 


Rvan Agency 
The Tailored Woman, Inc., women’s 
wear shops, New York and Chicago, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 


Honor Adolph §. Ochs 


An honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters has been conferred upon 
Adolph S. Ochs by the University of 
Chattanooga. Mr. Ochs is publisher of 
the Chattanooga Times and the New 
York Times. 








How 60 Salesmen of an Acquired 
Subsidiary Were Handled 


An Explanation of the Policies That Stimulated a Force of Old-Timers 
Who Were Inherited When Their Employing Company Was Bought Out 


By a New York Sales Manager 


M* first maxim, and one which 
I believe most fully, as a 
result of twenty-five years of sell- 
ing in the field and from the desk, 
is that where there is a rut there 
is a bad road. 

So when we took over an allied, 
but non-competitive product, last 
year, and one of my assistants in- 
formed me that we had inherited 
a bunch of old-time salesmen 
all of whom were in ruts, my 
first thought was not of ways and 
means to lift them from the ruts, 
but of road-building. If we hoisted 
these old-timers out of their ruts 
and still left the ruts for them 
to fall back into, it was in- 
evitable that when the newness of 
handling an added bunch of sixty 
salesmen had worn off, they would 
sink back into the same old ruts 
—to the detriment of our profit- 
column. 

In the sales force which we 
acquired were all the well-known 
varieties of rut-hounds. There was 
Bill Smith, who never made an 
outright sale in his life. When- 
ever he showed an item to a 
dealer his stock remark was: “Let 
me put in a couple of dozen. If 
it doesn’t move, you can ship it 
back.” 

You all know Bill! 

Then there was old Henry Mar- 
tin. He never failed to agree with 
a customer who thought any pol- 
icy, practice or method of the 
house was wrong. As a result, his 
customers were always at outs 
with the house and made more 
kicks against perfectly legitimate 
policies than came from the rest 
of the United--States combined. 

You all know Henry! 

Nor should Robert “Alibi” 
Haven be omitted from our list. 
He never sent in a report on time, 
except his expense report. He 
never answered letters yntil he 
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received one or more reminders, 
He never failed to overlook goods 
held on consignment because of 
his own errors in specifying 
“gross” where he meant “dozen,” 
or giving the wrong catalogue 
number. 

You all know Robert! 

His twin brother, Jimmy 
“Never-got-it” Caldwell, was pres- 
ent also. Uncle Sam_ simply 
couldn’t deliver a letter to him. 
If he was asked to make a col- 
lection, the letter never reached 
him. If he was asked to report 
on competitive conditions in a 
city, the letter never reached him. 

You all know Jimmy! 

But these are all time-worn in- 
dividual ruts which most sales 
managers know by heart. The 
worst rut that I inherited was a 
feeling on the part of this par- 
ticular sales force, from top to 
bottom, that there was no sense 
in working hard because if they 
turned in more than a fair year’s 
sales they simply set a new stand- 
ard by which they would be held. 


BEATING THE EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


So my road-building began with 
compensation. This sales force had 
been paid straight salaries—small 
ones—actual expenses. Believe me, 
there were some expert expense 
accountants among them who were 
not in any ruts and who sat up 
nights figuring out new ways to 
beat the old expense account! 

Besides the stale use of the tele- 
phone while charging up railroad 
or automobile mileage, some of the 
men had gone so far as to use ob- 
solete country directories and to 
report calls on firms which had 
been out of business two or three 
years. Others cold-bloodedly made 
a triangle out of straight A to B 
trips, covering up their tracks by 
securing a mail order from the 
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THE NEWS 
OF HARPER’S BAZAR 


OCTOBER 29th, 1925 











HARPER’S BAZAR WELCOMES LUCIEN LELONG 


ue spectacular rise of the house of Lucien Lelong 
in the past seven years has been due to two things: 
fust, the beautiful taste M. Lelong has put into the 
creation and production of his charming models; 
second, to consistent and intelligent use of advertis- 
ing space. At present, M. Lelong is running a series 
of double-page advertisements in Harper's Bazar. 











Harper's bagar 
3 IN LONDON 50¢ lofr IN PARIS 


“A CLASS MAGAZINE IN A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
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point of triangle C, and reporting 
all other dealers in the town as 
“stocked.” 

My first step was to legitimatize 
the types of expense which pre- 
viously had been barred. By stand- 
ardizing the practice prevailing 
with our regular sales force we 
permitted Pullman chairs where- 
ever obtainable. We allowed items 
for pressing and laundry, and, 
after a struggle, we managed to 
make the men understand the dif- 
ference between legitimate and il- 
legitimate entertainment items. 
For the first time in the history 
of this particular group: of men, 
they were allowed to charge “tips” 
as “tips,” instead of concealing 
them as “bus” and “porter.” 

My next step was to introduce 
a method of compensation for 
these salesmen which paid them 
not only for their accomplish- 
ments, but also for their effort and 
for other values outside of ac- 
complishment and effort. If John 
Jones sold items that brought the 
was paid in 


greatest profit, 
proportion to his success, regard- 
less of money value of his gross 


sales. If he made it a point to 
put in an extra month of ‘intro- 
ductory work by traveling hard 
and fast over his developed terri- 
tory, he was paid not only for 
the small sales which naturally 
would attend this introductory 
work, but also for the effort and 
intelligence that he showed. If he 
worked out a plan for covering 
his own territory which was sus- 
ceptible of application to other 
territories, or in other ways 
showed tangible values apart from 
sales and introductory work, he 
was paid for each one of these. 
My object was not only to build 
a sound foundation that would 
fill in the ruts, but to build on top 
of the ruts a surface which would 
be rut-proof. By blocking chan- 
nels to illegitimate income and by 
paying dollar for dollar of legiti- 
mate business expenses, I turned 
the men’s thoughts from beating 
the expense account toward the 
making of honest-to-goodness in- 
comes by delivering the goods. 
Thus I got hold of the prime 
offenders—the Bills, and the 
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Jims, and the Roberts, and the 
Henrys. 

One by one I called them in to 
headquarters, or went out on the 
road and traveled with them for 
a day or two. To each one I told 
this story: 

“Once there was a salesman who 
wrote down each day in shorthand 
a record of his mistakes. His sales 
manager chanced to get hold of 
the diary, but, as it was in short- 
hand, returned it, none the wiser. 
Then came a new sales: manager. 
He, too, got hold of the self-same 
diary. But he read shorthand— 
and here’s what he read.” 


PROVED THEY WERE IN A RUT 


Then I would recite to each 
salesman the proof that he was 
in a rut—the proof that he was 
staying in a rut without making 
any efforts to get out of it. I 
would let him draw his own de- 
ductions as to what would happen 
to him if he dug any more ruts. 

My next step was to point out 
that he wouldn’t find any more 
ready-made ruts, and that he 
wouldn’t have time even to bor- 
row a pick and shovel to make 
them, if he carried out plans for 
bigger and better business and 
bigger and better compensation. 

In talking with Bill, the man 
who never made a straight sale, I 
told him just what penalties he had 
piled up for himself by showing 
him that for every dollar the 
house lost on returned unsalable 
merchandise, he was going to be 
penalized that same dollar. I 
pointed out that this meant that 
he would lose half his salary in 
the ensuing year unless he took 
advantage of the confidence his 
dealers reposed in him to get them 
ony behind the rapid moving 
of merchandise still salable but 
not re-issuable if returned. Then 
I tied him up with our service and 
sales promotion departments and 
showed him that he need not try 
to bury his mistakes, but the mo- 
ment he found that he had over- 
stocked a dealer on an item to 
yell for help and it would be 
forthcoming. 

The Alibi Twins were told in 

(Continued on page 41) 
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How Old is 
True Story? 


JRUE STORY is a “new” mag- 


! azine! 


Every publication that passes 
the million mark these days must 
be new, no matter how old its name or how 
ancient the source from which sprang its 


editorial policy. 


Compare the magazines of today with those 
of six years ago—and you will see one striking 
change—nearly every one of them is adopt- 
ing in one form or another the true story idea. 


In a sense TRUE STORY 
is as new as this morning’s 
newspaper; in another it is 
as ancient as Chaucer. 


The main thing to remem- 
ber about TRUE STORY 
is this—from the moment 
it appeared, the magazine 
began to grow and it has 
been growing ever since. 

The distribution of 
2,500,000 copies of the 
current issue is a fact—be- 
fore many months have 


passed it is possible that 
we will hit the three million 
mark. 


Already the 18th advertis- 
ing rate card looms on the 
horizon. Today you can buy 
space in TRUE STORY 
at a lower rate than you 
can buy it for a few weeks 
from today. 


Wise advertisers will hasten 
their decision to use TRUE 
STORY and its NECESS- 
ARY TWO MILLION-+.- 


True Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+” 











“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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How to calj® 


Let’s say you’ve made that mouseg +” 
trap of which Elbert Hubbard wrotd by | 
—the finest mouse-trap in the world Sun 
Would you wait for the world t 
make a path to your door? 


Not today, you wouldn’t. You'dlever 
put a nice big ad in the papers and 
say that though this mouse-trap was 
being made back home in the woods, 
it was being handled by all the lead- 
ing mouse-trap dealers in thecountry. 


Then you’d ask the dealer to get in 
touch with your prospects—if pos- 
sible, to call them up on the phone. 


In Baltimore that would mean calling 
111,249 telephones—which would be 
pretty expensive—and take time. 


That’s why you will use the Sun 
papers. Not only are they more ecc 
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yup Baltimore 


nomical. They are infinitely more 
effective. They cover more territory. 
They reach more homes—delivered 
ta by almost twice as many exclusive 


215 copies of the Sunpapers are sold 
Fevery day. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending September 30, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 239,198 
Sunday - - - 183,814 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE 4 SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


SOEN BD OCR AED a mS 8. Genenn 
Bowery x Bldg, 1! . 42nd Bt. a Loy ve. 


BALTIMOREANS SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
“puBY aa? “SUNPAPEE 
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ONLY 13% OF OKLAHOMA FAMILIES OWN RADIOS 









under auspices of the 
Oklahoman and Times 
with cooperation of Ok- 
lahoma City Radio Job- InG junction. with 
bers and Retailers, 


station KVOO - $ 
5000 Watts, } 
at od PIOrearreas 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Week of January 11, 1926 


for Particulars, Space, Reser- 
vations, etc., communicate with 








McHenry Tichenor or 
C. E. Farris 


OltDaity OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMACITY TIMES 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


meme E. KATZ SPECIAL “Chicago. 
Nationally San Francisco 
oy ADVERTISING AGENCY x, Stats 
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unmistakable words that a lie 
was a lie and that we were look- 
ing for truth-tellers to sell our 
goods. I put it to them plainly 
that if they felt we were asking 
for the impossible, they must be 
men enough to tell us what was 
on their minds; but so long as we 
asked for anything within the 
bounds of reason, we would have 
prompt answers from them or 
from somebody else. 

Incidentally, I inaugurated with 
this group a system of consecu- 
tively-numbered letters and signed 
acknowledgment slips—a system 
which called for telegraphic ad- 
vice whenever the receipt of a 
numbered letter showed the ab- 
sence of any previous letters. 

The easiest man in the bunch to 
handle was the salesman who al- 
ways sided with his customers. 

I told him: “You are dead right 
in siding with the customer. But 
you should side with the customer 
when he is right; and not to his 
face, but to his back.” 

I continued: “When you feel 
that the customer has a good case, 
tell it to us as rapidly as the case 
demands, using letter, telegraph 
or telephone. Fight your cus- 
tomer’s just battles with us; but 
fight our just battles with the 
customer.” 

Just to drive the lesson home, 
I took advantage of meeting an 
old-time salesman on the train and 
had him tell about case after case 
where he had changed a slippery 
foothold with an account to a 
dominating position, solely by sell- 
ing the worthwhileness of the pol- 
icies of his firm along with the 
excellence of his products. It 
pleased me immensely to learn a 
week ago, that this “weak sister” 
of only a few months back had 
stood up in his boots with one 
of the largest accounts in his ter- 
ritory and refused to yield an inch 
to an unjust claim, even though 
it was backed at the start by 
seemingly strong evidence of error 
on our part. 

It was a case where two differ- 
ent departments had written us 
about the same order and we had, 
naturally, followed the instruc- 
tions of the later-dated letter. The 
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salesman, instead of meekly yield- 
ing and apologizing when shown 
the first letter, insisted that our 
method of shipment showed clear- 
ly that we had received further 
instructions. His insistence was 
so sincere that a further investi- 
gation was made and, as a result, 
we were not only exonerated, but 
the salesman, for the first time, 
gained the respect as well as the 
liking of the purchasing agent. 

One of the hardest ruts for 
me to fill in was about routings. 
In this line which we purchased 
there were specialties sold to 
types of trade outlets with which 
I was not familiar. In fact, so 
large a proportion of sales lay in 
these highly profitable specialties 
that I felt that duplication of 
visits to a city was well worth 
while, since these specialties called 
for a rather high degree of tech- 
nical knowledge, especially in 
regard to installations and changes 
of models. 

Consequently, when the sales- 
men, at my request, submitted 
their routes, and I compared them 
with previous records and found 
them almost identical, I was in- 
clined to decide the matter on the 
strength of the salesmen’s recom- 
mendations and precedent. Then 
it occurred to me that this might 
be deepening a rut and firmly es- 
tablishing a bad precedent. 

So I decided that even if it 
cost something in profits, I would 
use whatever knowledge I pos- 
sessed to arrange routings in ac- 
cordance with the experience I had 
gained in some allied lines, and 
put it up to the salesmen individ- 
ually to prove that I was wrong. 
Out of the discovery which came 
from my revised routings, also 
came the realization that many of 
these men had spent exactly the 
same amount of time in each city, 
and that only earthquake, fire or 
flood would prevent them from 
being in a given city on a given 
day of each calendar year. 

When a salesman reaches the 
stage where he knows where he is 
going to be at 10:00 A.M. on Sep- 
tember 10th, and it is only Feb- 
ruary at the time, he surely is in 
a rut, and the chances are de- 
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cidedly in favor of the rut’s coax- 
ing him past routes leading to 
many sales doors. So instead of 
modifying my original routings, 
I changed them again and again. 
I deliberately cut off towns that 
had shown small yields and in- 
sisted that the sales volume be in- 
creased by more intensively cover- 
ing cities which these same men 
had covered, in some cases, for 
as long as eighteen years. At an 
expense of over $7,000, incurred 
largely because of the short time 
at my disposal, I had prepared 
lists of accounts for these men to 
call upon of which there was no 
previous record of calls. I insisted 
upon full reports on every call. 
OVERLOOKED MARKETS 

An interestine development was 
that the device which was the 
chief specialty, and the most 
profitable one, was being used in 
industries where these men never 
called, and in far greater quanti- 
ties than in the one industry for 
which the device originally was 
developed. 

This idea of new uses was a 
revelation to me, because the peo- 
ple from whom we bought this 
new subsidiary company had not 
the slightest inkling of it. In 
fact they had warned us that the 
road to greatest profits was to 
pass by all except large enter- 
prises of one specified nature. To- 
day, we are selling widely in five 
industries, fairly widely in six 
more, and we have gradually de- 
veloped a demand for two of the 
devices in over thirty industries. 

There is no longer a rut in the 
minds of these salesmen, so far 
as possible users are concerned. 
In fact, my greatest difficulty to- 
day is to make sure that we are 
not neglecting the original field, 
for our salesmen have caught the 
spirit of extension and are spread- 
ing themselves a bit too thin, to 
the detriment of our greatest 
natural outlet. 

The myth of seasonal demand, 
and particularly the summer slump, 
forms another great big rut, which 
it has required a great amount of 
effort to fill in. t summer we 


slumped less than in any previous 
summer in the history of the sub- 
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sidiary company. Next summer 
we will reach higher summer 
levels. 

In the first place, the rut was 
a deep one because the men quite 
naturally preferred to take sum- 
mer vacations, and had success- 
fully sold the previous manage- 
ment on the idea that so many 
outlets were closed to them during 
the summer months that it was the 
ideal time for them to be off the 
road. With the development of 
new types of use and new types 
of users, this argument has ab- 
solutely no weight. 

Consequently, our men are en- 
couraged to work straight through 
until the first of September, and 
then take two weeks off following 
the school opening period. This 
short vacation is followed by two 
weeks of summer work pure and 
simple on our regular line, to- 
gether with a last swing around 
the territory and a genuine vaca- 
tion in December, which is the 
real and only true “off-season.” 

The most interesting part of 
this lifting of a sales force out of 
a rut and putting a sound founda- 
tion beneath it, is that it has meant 
jobs for men who otherwise would 
have been looking for jobs. When 
we took over this company we 
felt that there was no excuse for 
more than a year’s duplication of 
visits. It was our plan to hold 
only men who were better than 
those on our regular force, and 
to drop the others as rapidly as 
their places could be taken by our 
regular men. 

In getting the sales force of this 
subsidiary company out of a rut 
we at the same time developed so 
many new fields for these special 
devices that our present plan is 
to have these men drop the old- 
time staples, which will be cov- 
ered by our regular sales force. 
This will leave us with a force 
of forty-five live-wire specialists 
who will focus their entire atten- 
tion upon these devices, and have 
a full year’s work for every man 
in developing the new fields which 
have been proved to exist. 

Incidentally, it will give us some 
mighty fine replacement men for 
our regular sales force—men who 
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7 HE daily average 


net-paid circula- 
tion of the Chicago 
Evening American for 
the six-month period 
ending September 
30th, 1925, was 


441,227 


CHIC 





Woe ZAMEP CAN 
wis, Sat yi 
A good newspaper 


Largest Circulation of Any Chicago 
Evening Paper and Third in America 
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know their territories by heart 
and would again quickly return to 
the selling of their regular staples 
in an emergency, and should give 
us the opportunity of personal 
representation in emergencies in 
between our regular salesmen’s 
calls. 

But the greatest satisfaction to 
me is to see the size of these 
men’s pay-checks and to feel that 
men who, when they came with 
us, were in a rut and not realiy 
earning the small salaries they 
were paid, are today earning from 
half again to twice as much as 
they earned less than a year ago 
—and honestly earning it. 


Publish New Weekly News- 
paper for Farmers 


The Independent Publishing Company, 
Washington, D. C., recently published 
the frst issue of The National Farm 
News, a weekly newspaper for farmers. 


Maine Maytag Company 
Reports Sales 
The Maytag Company, of Maine, re- 
ports net sales of $9,866,083 for the 


seven months ended July 31, 1925, and 
net profits of $2,734,731, after charges. 


Waldorf System Sales 


The Waldorf System, Inc., chain 
restaurants, reports sales of $3,142,457, 
for the quarter ended September 30. 
Net profits for the same period were 
$200,409. 


Food Products Account for 
Cincinnati Agency 

The Healtho Quality Products Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, flavoring ex- 
tracts and food products, has placed its 
advertising account with the Gordon- 
Marx Company, advertising agency, of 
that city. 


Storm Manufacturing 
Company Appointment 


Ralph H. Booth, recently with the 
Bureau of Engraving, Minneapolis, has 
become sales and advertising manager 
of the Storm Manufacturing Company 
of that city. 


Appoints Hamilton-DeLisser 


The Manchester, Conn., Herald has 
appointed Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, as 
its national advertising representative, 
effective November 1. 
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Newspapers Form Morning- 
Evening Association 


Newspaper publishers in towns of 
under 100,000 population, who publish 
both morning and evening papers, met 
in Chicago recently to talk over com- 
mon problems. The meeting was held 
a dav before most of the newspaper 
publishers, who attended the recent 
convention at Chicago, had arrived. 

As a result of their sessions The 
Combination Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation was formed to promote the 
interests of the morning and evening 
newspaper commonly sold to advertis- 
ers as a unit. S. Parks, publisher. 
of the Fort Smith, Ark., Times-Record 
and Southwest American, was elected 

resident and Cowgill Blair, of the 
oy Mo., Globe and_ News-Herald, 
was elected secretary. The association 
will hold its second meeting at Kansas 
City next February. 

he new association has two aims, 
one of the publishers told Printers’ 
Inx. One of these is to promote com- 
bination newspapers to advertisers. The 
other is co-operation in the solving of 
mutual problems. He pointed out that 
the publisher in a city of less than 
100,000 people has many problems not 
encountered by publishers in larger 
cities. Combination newspapers, he 
added, have many common interests but 
heretofore there has been no association 
where the combination publisher in the 
city of under 100,000 population could 
meet with other publishers similarly 
situated. 

No prepared program was presented 
at the meeting which resolved itself into 
a discussion of purposes of the asso- 
ciation and the details of organization. 

Nowels, Colorado Springs Telegraph- 
Gazette; W. Y. Morgan, Hutchinson, 
Kans., News and Herald, and H. 
Bixby, Muskogee, Okla., Phoenix and 
Times-Democrat, were elected as mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 


Hydrometer Account for 
Fred M. Randall Agency 


The Hafner Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, hydrometers, has appointed 
the Chicago office of The Fred M. Ran- 
dall Company, advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Plans 
call for the use of newspapers. 


Honey Account with Norman 


A. Fyffe Agency 
La G. Paton Company, Inc., 
New York, producer of Golden Blos- 
som honey, has appointed the Norman 
A. Fyffe Corporation, advertising 
agency, also of New York, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Soda Products Account for 


J. Walter Thompson 
The Buckeye Soda Products Com- 
gear Cincinnati, has appointed the J 
Walter Thompson Company to direct 
its advertising account. No campaign 
is planned until later in the winter. 
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When February 


Comes in December 


In an established industry 
that has been going along for 
years buying habits and buying 
times become fixed. ‘The toy 
trade, for example, places its 
orders for holiday stock as early 
as February. 


But buying habits and buy- 
ing times of the radio industry 
have not yet become fixed. This 
year new models made their ap- 
pearance in September, and 
other new models did not make 
their appearance until October. 

Radio dealers, therefore, will 
crowd into the month of De- 
cember most of their holiday 
buying. 


The manufacturer of radio 
sets, parts, or accessories still 
has a chance to get his share of 
holiday orders, even though he 
approaches the trade as late as 


December 1. 


On December 1, every known 
radio dealer, jobber and manu- 
facturer in the country—over 





35,000 of them—will receive a 
copy of the December issue of 
Radio Retailing. This issue 
will contain a wealth of arti- 
cles on holiday radio selling— 
practical sales helps that every 
radio dealer in the industry is 
looking for. 


It will be to the advertising 
pages in the December issue of 
Radio Retailing that dealers 
will turn for last-minute advice 
on what to buy for their holi- 
day trade. 


Radio Retailing has the lar- 
gest paid circulation of any 
radio trade publication. l- 
though it has been published 
less than a year, Radio Retail- 
ing now has 11,545 paid sub- 
scribers—over 3,000 more than 
any other radio trade magazine. 


We will be glad to assist any 
radio manufacturer, or his ad- 
vertising counsel, in the plan- 
ning of advertising for the De- 
cember issue. 


Radio Retailing 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


a McGraw-Hill Publication 
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1920 1921 


1919 


The remarkable sales success 

of a producer of raw materials 

demonstrates the effectiveness of the 
McGraw-Hill Four Principles of Industrial Marke 


At the close of the war a very large producer 
of non-ferrous alloy faced a serious situation. 
With a tr d i tment and heavy over- 
head, and with war production volume gone, 
something had te be done. The following story 
graphically relates how lost volume was recov- 
ered and sales developed far in excess of those 
of the bost war period. it is one of the 
romances of Industrial Marketing. 





‘THE first three chapters — 

1919-1920-1921 — would, _if 
told, record a determined but 
unsuccessful effort to regain lost 
volume. In this period [A] the 
selling was not selective and the 
advertising not specific. The 
story becomes interesting when 
“Market Determination” entered 
and it was discovered which in- 
dustries offered the greatest op- 
portunity for sales. From then 
on things began to happen [B]. 

A Development and Research 
Bureau was established to de- 
termine the adaptability of the 
alloy to different industrial uses. 
As sales opportunities unfolded, 
salesmen were trained in the ap- 
plication of the alloy to the spe- 
cific industries involved. Selling 
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1922 1923 1924 1925 


was placed on a basis of 
service to the buyer and 
highly specialized. 

With such sales support the 
vertising became decidedly f 
ductive. Like the selling, it t 
been highly specialized, both ingvelope< 
the matter of publications ani Chan 
type of copy. 

This straight shooting in be 
sales and advertising produce 
such excellent results cy ! 
the advertising was increased in 
1923 to double-page colored in 
serts, and more salesmen wert 
trained and assigned to new in 
dustries. 

There was no _ promiscuow 
selling—no knocking at doon 
in the hope that prospects would 
be found within. Advertising 
and selling worked hand an¢ 
glove together to accomplish 
definite objectives. 


fabricating the alloy recognized 
the sales value to them of this 
promotion work. 
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ere's the record! 


They readily accepted the op- 
ortunity to “ride in on the crest 
f the wave” by joining in the 


. 


an from twenty-two to forty- 
ight pages in a single issue, 


WSereated a sensation. 


principles, as applied, were: 


History may not repeat itself, 
ut it is good tactics to repeat 
successful sales plan—so this 
nsert program was expanded 
nd successfully used again this 
ear. 


e Sales Chart tells the Story 


It graphically visualizes the 
het results of applying the Mc- 
w-Hill Four Principles of 
ndustrial Marketing. These 


Market Determination. Each 
ndustry was analyzed, and its 
elative value determined. 

Buying Habits. A study was 


made of the buying habits of each 


industry, and the technique of 
selling each was highly de- 


th ing veloped 


$3 58 sof BS 


BEE 


Channels of Approach. Publica- 
tions were selected which were 
known to offer the most direct 
route to the buyers’ interest. 


Appeals that Influence. Buyers 
were classified according to their 
common interests and a 
which have the greatest influence 
with them were used. 

These McGraw - Hill Four 
Principles of Industrial Market- 
ing can be applied successfully in 
any business which sells to in- 
dustry. If you are interested in 
applying them to your business 
the McGraw-Hill Company may 
be able to help you. 

Their fifty years of intimate 
contact with industry qualifies 
them to counsel with manufac- 
turers who sell to industry. 

The book “Industrial Market- 
ing” will be sent upon request. 
It contains facts about selling to 
industry which every manufac- 
turer should know. 

This advertisement is the sixth of the 
series which is ag = A the New York 


Times, Philadelphia Public Ledger, - 
db -Times, Cleveland 


Oe 

; Printers’ Ink, Advertising 
and Selling Fortnightly, Clase, Sales Man- 
agement, and in the McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations. The purpose of these advertise- 
ments is to arouse a national appreciation 
of the need for improving industrial sales 
efficiency, and to awaken a keener interest in 
the correct principles of industrial selling. 
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where demand is steady 


The Cash income of Kan- 
sas farmers for 1924-25 is 
$2,921 per farm 


Kansas readers of the Journal-Post 
alone spend $752,049.48 monthly 
for CLOTHING 





H ERE is immense actual buying power 
for your products. Cash in on this big 
demand and sell your share in the Sun- 
flower State. Let us send Circulation Map 
of the Journal-Post in Kansas. 











Kansas City Journal lost 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 






































Stray Observations of a Convention 
Delegate 


A Melange of Selling Ideas Picked Up Outside the Convention Hall 


By a Delegate 


{INCE I am a member of sev- 
eral associations, I usually at- 
tend five or six conventions during 
the course of a year. Sometimes 
I get a lot out of these meetings. 
On other occasions these gather- 
ings yield me little. I always man- 
age to pick up a lot on the side- 
lines, however. Any business man 
who travels far from home, no 
matter what his mission may be, 
is bound to garner selling ideas if 
he keeps his eyes and ears open. 
I have just returned from one 
of these conventions. Which one 
it was, or where it was held, does 
not matter. It occurred to me to 
set down a few of the observations 
which I made outside of the con- 
vention hall. 
* * 
You would imagine; wouldn’t 
you, that there is only one use for 
a bathing beach? It would seem 
that when the outdoor bathing 
season passes, the revenue produc- 
ing days of the beach would be 
over, until the good old summer 
time rolls around again. But you 
are wrong. was wrong, too. 
Quite a winter business is being 
built up in horseback riding on 
the beaches in many places. 
Where a few weeks ago merry 
bathers were frolicking, today 
equestrians, mostly juvenile, are 
proudly trotting over the sands. 
* * 


If these hotels that print their 
menus in French insist on using 
a foreign language, they should at 
least make an exception of the fish 
course. When French is used, the 
sea food section of the menu is 
presented under the _ caption 
“Poissons.” Nine out of ten Ameri- 
cans will read that “Poisons.” 
And since no hungry American 
cares to order poisons, the eyes of 
the prospective diner rushes on 
and does not stop until it reaches 
Des Legumes or Des Entrements. 
I know that I, for one, have never 
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ordered fish when it was labeled 
“Poisson.” 

Window displays are now an 
essential to every business. I 
notice that even the astrologers or 
soothsayers have window exhibits. 
And in a way their displays are 
every bit as attractive as those of 
the lace shop, the picture gallery 
or the drug store. For the most 
part, their exhibits consist of 
oooks on the profession, appropri- 
ate statuary, astronomical instru- 
ments and the like. One of them 
exhibits on a pillow a fragment 
of a book on astrology with a 
sign letting the observer know that 
the relic has been in his family 
for centuries. Another of these 
fellows was out in front of his 
place of business, whether observ- 
ing the position of the astral bodies 
or the prospects for the morning’s 
trade, I don’t know. Anyway I 
asked him if his window brought 
him any customers: Evidently he 
didn’t like the word “customers,” 
He seemed disposed not to answer 
me unless I came across with the 
usual five spot. Finally he said, 
“Of course we have to advertise 
as does anybody else. Most of our 
clients come as a result of our 
windows. Our displays give our 
profession a tangibility which ex- 
plains it to the unimaginative.” 

* . 


Isn’t it singular, how an unusual 
name will make a business stick 
out among its competitors? The 
name “gift shop” or “gift shoppe” 
as it is too frequently spelled, is 
so commonly used to designate a 
store where gift merchandise is 
handled that it has lost the force 
it had originally. One chain of 
these shops has given distinction 
to its business by calling them 
“Mr. Foster’s Remembrance 
Shops.” 

* * * 


I wonder if the business men 
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who attend conventions notice how 
often a chain store will repeat its 
units along a single thoroughfare. 
A company will have several of 
its stores in the course of a few 
blocks. Advertisers who are 
worrying about duplication of 
circulation should find solace in 
this fact. When Childs or Lig- 
getts or Gotham or the United 
Cigar Stores locate several stores 
in a neighborhood, they are really 
buying duplicate circulation. They 
do it deliberately, however. They 
know that a person may pass the 
first or second store and then go 
into the third. It takes several 


appearances of a store, just as it 
does of an advertisement, to make 
an impression on many persons. 

. + @ 


I like to talk quantity orders to 
my salesmen. I often tell them 
that there are large quantity orders 
to be obtained in almost every 
town for nearly every product, if 
a salesman will but take the trou- 
ble to unearth them. There is 
always a chance to sell the quan- 
tity idea to some one, such as 
Statler’s plan of giving a morning 
newspaper to guests or of having 
needles, buttons and thread in 
every room. I think of this when- 
ever I observe what large users 
of blankets the'rolling chair com- 
panies are. A few years ago who 
would have thought of rolling 
chairs as a market for blankets? 
And yet today they are. Some 
one got-the first order. He was a 
quantity salesman. 

* * * 
of quantity orders, let 
me record that canary birds are 
being sold in this way. I have 
been at several hotels lately where 
cages of birds are used as part of 
the decoration. They are part of 
the music also. The hotel where 
I stopped the past week had a row 
of canary cages in its dining room. 
The birds rapturously accompanied 
the orchestra and by their merry 
chirping between-times added no 
little to the gaiety of the place. 
Here, then, is evidently a quantity 
outlet for birds. A 


Speakin 


I am amazed to what extremes 
specialization is frequently carried 
in business. I saw a store the 
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other day that sells crystallized 
sweets exclusively. If my memory 
serves me right, this store has been 
in existence for several years, 
Located where it is, the rent it has 
to pay is nothing to sneeze at. 

* * * 

Manufacturers’ demonstration 
stores are becoming so common 
that it won’t be long before they 
must be recognized as a regular 
advertising medium. In fact, they 
are almost that now. Before 
many years I expect to see com- 
munities advertising their stores as 
a desirable place for manufac- 
turers to demonstrate their prod- 
ucts. It does not require a wide 
stretch of the imagination to see 
such locations advertised in 
Printers’ Ink along with news- 
papers, magazines, farm journals, 
business papers, street car cards, 
printing and other advertising 
mediums. 

* * * 

When manufacturers open their 
own stores, they have an oppor- 
tunity to be original. Most of 
them, however, follow the conven- 
tions. But the Crane Company is 
an exception. When it established 
a laboratory store in the city which 
I have been visiting, the company 
gave it a unique front. The en- 
trance to the Crane store is made 
through a gigantic valve. The 
huge valve, of course, immediate- 
ly identifies the Crane business not 
only to those who enter the store, 
but to the vastly larger number of 
persons who pass by. 


Continuing on the subject of re- 
tail stores, it is surprising how 
almost every conceivable kind of 
building is converting its ground 
floor into retail stores. The latest 
example that I have encountered 
is an amusement park in the city 
where the convention was held. 
The park, which consists of merry- 
go-rounds, shoot-the-chutes and 
similar devices, is located in a 
large building. The front of the 
building has always been left so 
that passers-by could see the 
merriment going on within. Re- 
cently this open front was filled in 
with a fringe of small stores. I 
understand the revenue from the 
stores is more important than the 
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Now More Than 


329,000 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION 


FFERING advertisers the most thorough 
QO coverage of any big metropolitan mar- 
ket in the United States, the Sunday is- 
sues of The Detroit News are America’s “best 
buys” for the discriminating purchaser of space. 
The great total of 329,000 circulation marks 
a new record for all Michigan newspapers 
which is scarcely approached by any other 
newspaper save its own week-day issues. It 
represents an increase of 38,000 over a year 
ago—a growth of this proportion has been 
consistent and typical of The Detroit Sunday 
News’ achievement during the last 10 years. 
Detroit has grown rapidly—no other great 
city has had so rapid a rise—but the Sunday 
circulation of The News has kept pace with it. 
The acceptance of The Sunday News as the 
home paper of each new accretion to Detroit’s 
population has been due in no small measure 
to the development of the Rotogravure Sec- 
tion. The great increases in Sunday News 
circulation began with the inception of this 
most popular feature and has increased with 
every enlargement of this section. 


The Rotogravure Section of The 
Detroit Sunday News has led the 
field in advertising since its incep- 
tion. It is the most perfect medium 
for attaining that rare combination 
—quality reproduction and atten- 
tion value plus thorough coverage. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest ‘Circulation, Week Day or Sunday, in Michigan. 
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advertising received from the open 
front. 
* * * 

I see that nearly all the book 
stores in this place rent books as 
well as sell them. Often we are 
inclined to think that this book- 
renting service is a new develop- 
ment. But it isn’t. When I was 
a kid, it was possible to rent Nick 
Carter from a neighboring sta- 
tioner. The rental charge was five 
cents a copy and patrons were 
allowed to keep the book a week. 
If a reader bought a copy of Nick 
Carter for ten cents and returned 
it in good condition he could re- 
sell the book for a nickel. After 
all, no idea is so very new. 


Louisville, Ky., “Herald” and 
“Post” to Be Combined 


The Louisville, Ky., Herald and 
Post, both published by the Herald- 
Post Company, will be consolidated on 
October 31, as the Herald-Post. The 
afternoon edition will be of the usual 
newspaper form and that of the morn- 
ing will be a tabloid style. The Sun- 
day edition will be a combination of 
the two forms. 


Starts Advertising Business at 
Minneapolis 


A. D. Schiek has started an adver- 
tising service business at Minneapolis. 
He had been manager of the adver- 
tising service department of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association _ for 
the last two years and is now institut- 
ing an advertising service for retail 
lumber yards. 


Pacific Cranberry Exchange to 
Advertise 


The Pacific Cranberry Exchange, of 
Astoria, Oreg., and [lwaco, Wash., will 
shortly start an advertising campaign 
on Columbia River cranberries. The 
Botsford-Constantine Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, will direct this cam- 
paign through its Portland office. 


Allen-Qually Company Ap- 
points E. F. Maier 


The Allen-Qually Company, candy 
manufacturer, St. Paul, Minn., has ap- 
ointed E. F. Maier general manager. 
e was formerly sales manager of the 
Thos. Cusack Company in Minneapolis. 
A national advertising campaign is 
planned. 


Advances S. R. Lowe 
W. P. Fuller & Company, San Fran- 


cisco, has advanced Sidney R. Lowe 
to the position of advertising manager. 
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“The Cream of Them All” 
as a Slogan 


Tue Hovse or Hussett, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 
Oct. 22, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We believe that you ,have a list of 
slogans applying to various products 
used in advertising. We would like to 
use the slogan “The Cream of Them 
All” in connection with the advertising 
of a skin lotion and are wondering if 
this slogan is being used anywhere in 
the United States. 

Tue House or Hussett, Inc. 


Corn Products Reports 
Earnings 


The Corn Products Refining Company, 
New York, Karo, Argo and Mazola, 
reports net earnings for the September 
quarter were $2,221,746, compared with 
$2,988.889 for the same period in 1924. 
For the nine months ending September 
30, net earnings totaled $6,324,415, 
against $9,585,598, for that period last 
year. 


Petite Radio Account for 
Boston Agency 


The Petite Radio Corporation, Bos- 
ton, has appointed the Conlon Prescott 
Company, advertising agency, of that 
city, to direct its advertising. A news- 
paper campaign in New England is be- 
ing planned for the first six months 
of 1926. 


“The Hollywood Magazine” 
to Open New York Office 


The Hollywood Magazine, Holly- 
wood, Fla., will open an office at New 
York on November 1. Glenn W. Sutton 
has been appointed advertising man- 
ager, with headquarters at the new 
office. 


Philadelphia Artists Hold 
Exhibition 
The Philadelphia Society of Allied 
Arts held its first exhibition last week. 
The society is composed of artists and 
others who are interested in the various 
phases of the graphic arts. 


Des Moines Agency Augments 


Staff 
Fairall & Company, Inc., Des Moines, 
Iowa, advertising agency, has added 
s Moore and Ralph W. Hartley to 
its staff. Mr. Moore had been with 
the Des Moines Register. 


T. M. Darlington with Dallas 


Tex., “Dispatch” 


T. M. Darlington has been appointed 
national advertising manager of the 
Dallas, Tex., Dispatch. He was formerly 
with the San Antonio, Tex., Express. 
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Three Records Broken 
in Eight Days! 


THE MORNING WORLD: 


On October 8th, THE MORNING 
WORLD carried 200 columns of ad- 
vertising, the greatest volume ever 
printed in a weekday edition in its 65 
years of existence. 


THE SUNDAY WORLD: 


On October 11th, THE SUNDAY 
WORLD printed 673 columns of ad- 
vertising, the largest lineage ever 
carried in a regular Sunday issue. 


THE EVENING WORLD: 


On October 16th, THE EVENING 

WORLD broke all existing advertising 

records of 38 years with a total volume 
. of 262 columns. 


SOR ee 


ey 


We cannot conceive of three more em- 
phatic indications of the truth that in 
New York the trend of advertising is 
definitely toward 


Peewee oe 


PULITZER BUILDING : : NEW YORK 


TRIBUNB TOWER TITLB INSURANCP BUILDING 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES 


TERMINAL SALES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING 
SEATTLE San FRANCISCO 
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3500 Identified Hardware 
dealers (108,800 Identified 
dealers all lines) 850,000 
Identified men—all read and 
own— 
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Magazine 


The Largest Magazine for Men 
850,000 Identified Subscribers 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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also GAINING 
in Advertising 


HE New York Herald Tribune led 
all New York newspapers in adver- 
tising gains during the first nine months 
of 1925. During this period the Herald 
Tribune gained more than two million 
lines of advertising. This gain exceeded 
by 758,922 lines the combined gains of 
all the other New York morning news- 
papers and exceeded by 236,994 lines 
the combined gains of all New York 
evening newspapers. 



































In quantity of circulation, in quality 
of circulation, in concentration of 
its quantity of quality circulation— 
the New York Herald Tribune is 
the logical keystone for a successful 
advertising campaign in the World’s 
Greatest Market. 








New Dor 
Herald ae ibune 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLE 








How Father Murray Took Care of 
the Boys 


A $400,000 Annual Retail Business Was Created by Advertising in a 
Small Community—A Story That Manufacturers Should 
Pass On to Retailers 


By Robert J. Murray 


Murray Co., Honesdale, Pa. 


pitas pardon me if I find it 
necessary to refer to our own 
business too often, but frankly it 
is the only business I know. Our 
advertising, which I help write 
and always read, has sold the 
Murray Company business to me 
so completely that I would not 
even be tempted to exchange places 
with Henry Ford or even the most 
prosperous bootlegger. 

Picture in your mind a typical 
small country hardware store sell- 
ing plows, cattle salt, fertilizer, 
tin pans, etc., most of the cap- 
ital borrowed from the banks and 
bills coming due far more often 
than was convenient. This store 
was conducted by the father of 
those who are now the Murray 
Company and it was Dad’s prob- 
lem to clothe and feed seven of 
us, ranging from two to fourteen 
years of age, of whom I was the 
oldest from the net profit of 
$10,000 per year business. By strict 
economy and denial he accom- 
plished this result. But the time 
came when it was just necessary 
to do more business, and we felt 
the time had arrived to advertise. 

_Many hours were spent in plan- 
ning how to spend our first ad- 
vertising appropriation. It was 
essential that it must succeed. Fin- 
ally we decided that we must ad- 
vertise differently from others to 
secure results, 

I suppose to make this a good 
story I should now tell you how 
the customers crowded our store 
and insisted on filling up the till 
with cash, but somehow or other 
they came very slowly and had 
a habit of hanging on to the pocket- 
book very closely. 

From an address before the New Eng- 


land Association of Advertisi 
Springfield aaa. vertising Clubs at 





Our first advertisement, how- 
ever, was the turning point. We 
increased our advertising, devoted 
more time to its preparation and 
reaped greater benefits. Each year 
or two another young Murray 
either graduated from high school 
with honors, or was advised by the 
principal to leave after kicking up 
some trouble, and so we adopted 
the policy of making the business 
grow large enough to make a good 
job for all. Advertising helped 
us to succeed in doing this and 
passing the crisis, for finally we 
had all the Murrays taken care 
of. 

Some ten years later the big 
mail-order houses decided that 
Wayne County was a good place 
to secure business, and they 
flooded our customers with cata- 
logues and circular letters. Why, 
there was one fellow out in Chi- 
ago that made our farmers be- 
lieve they could even buy happi- 
ness by mail at so much per hap. 
He was some advertiser ! 

Our stock rooms were full of 
merchandise that was not moving. 
The freight houses were full of 


‘hardware and machinery shipped 


direct to our customers and our 
store a place of mourning. 


A BIG PARTY IS ANNOUNCED 
IN THE ADVERTISING 


After many days and nights of 
troubled conferences in which 
Mother, Dad and the _ seven 
young partners participated, it was 
decided to write all our customers 
to come in and talk the matter 
over. Of course, we knew they 
would not come under ordinary 
conditions, so we decided to do 
something extraordinary. We pur- 
chased full-pages in our county 
papers and announced that we were 
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going to give a big party and we 
wanted them all to come. Free 
eats, free cigars, candy for the 
kids, prize packages for the ladies, 
plenty of music, fifty door prizes 
and _ everything. Did they come? 
Well it was just like Barnum’s 
Circus day in Honesdale. 

The town was full of automo- 
biles, buggies, surreys, phaetons 
and horse-drawn vehicles of all 
kinds. Every store was crowded 
and we found it necessary to lock 
the door at times so we could talk 
to our visitors. 

Mother Murray and the girls 
served the lunch and while they 
did it primarily for the reason that 
catering costs money, our cus- 
tomers looked at it from another 
angle. Perhaps I can better ex- 
plain it in this way. If you and 
I were invited to lunch by the 
Mayor’s wife today, we would 
probably go home and tell the folks 
what a fine lady the Mayor had 
chosen for the first lady of the 
city. Well, this is just the way it 
worked out for us. Our country 
friends felt very much pleased to 
have a lunch with the Murray 
ladies. Unconsciously we had chosen 
just the right method to win many 
friends. 

We had our store nicely ar- 
ranged, goods well displayed, plenty 
of good salesmen, and while we 
did not drive sales hard, it was 
easy to sell. You know after get- 
ting some good coffee and lunch 
under their belts and puffing away 
on one of our nickel cigars, the 
kids happy and sticky with the 
candy, and the music playing, our 
customers decided we were pretty 
good folks after all, and right 
there we commenced to get square 
with Mr. Advertiser from Chicago. 

I almost forgot to tell you that 
we arranged part of our store into 
an opera house during the big 
party. We engaged two good acts 
from the Keith Circuit and be- 
tween the acts, we gave four-min- 
ute talks in a heart-to-heart way 
with our friends that put another 
kink in mail-order competition. 

At one of our troubled confer- 
ences, when things were not going 
too well, one of my kid brothers said, 
“Bob, I'll tell you what’s the 
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trouble. Our customers don’t know 
how good we are, and it is up to 
us to show them.” So in our four- 
minute talks we endeavored in a 
good human way to impress upon 
their minds the quality of our mer- 
chandise and the many helpful ser- 
vices which we were prepared to 
render. We were able to convey 
our ideas through these four-min- 
ute talks, and now our customers 
help us accomplish what we are 
trying to do. 

The big party was so successful 
and the after-results so good that 
we have continued it ever since. 
Each year we have a party and 
while it is not now so necessary 
it always brings results. The fact 
is, our big parties have become 
such an event in Wayne County, 
that the whole populace look for- 
ward with eager anticipation each 
year. The merchants of our town 
give us great publicity, too, by 
advertising special sales “the week 
of Murray’s Big Party.” 


MAIL ORDER IS TRIED 


After our first big party we 
analyzed all the mail-order cata- 
logues, and before we were through 
you won't believe it but they sold 
us the mail-order idea. It seems 
possible to sell anything with the 
proper kind of advertising. They 
convinced us that there was a 
mail-order field for us, so we pub- 
lished a twenty-four-page cata- 
logue and mailed 5,000 of them. 
We found we could sell by mail 
just as well as the big fellows 
and for the last ten years we 
have published a catalogue each 
year. It has now grown to 140 
pages and here again we are in- 
debted to advertising and our 
Chicago friends who sold us the 
idea and at the same time forced 
us to learn how to combat it. We 
won coming and going. 

Our catalogue is very much like 
all others, but we try to put in 
just enough personal stuff to make 
it interesting. It is our aim to make 
our customers like us and our 
merchandise. If you can sell your- 
self and your organization first 
there is no trouble in selling goods. 

You will naturally ask, “If ad- 
vertising has helped you so greatly 
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Oher a million 


lenas atin 


The Times-Picayune printed 12,762,164 lines ot 
paid advertising in the first nine months of 1925— 
a gain of 1,052,493 lines over the first nine months 
of 1924. This gain was over seven times as great 
as the gains of the second and third New Orleans 
papers combined. 


All the three major divisions of advertising—local 
display, national and classified—shared materially 
in The Times-Picayune’s total increase. The 
Times-Picayune was the only New Orleans paper 
to show a gain in local display. 


The second and third papers, printed evenings 
and Sunday, printed 7,044,652 lines and 6,223,909 


lines, respectively. 


The outstanding and growing dominance of The 
Times-Picayune as an advertising medium is per- 
haps without parallel in any American city. This 
dominance is primarily the result of intelligently 
sensing and faithfully serving the needs of the 
community over a period of 88 years. 


Dhe Times~ Picayune 


QU f/es7 FOR THE SOUTH 








Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Note: Figures do not include municipal local advertising 
printed exclusively in second paper on low-bid basis. 
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what has been the effect upon your 
competitors?” It pleases me very 
much to tell you that Honesdale 
has two large first class hard- 
ware stores in addition to our 
own. Each does a large business, 
and the owner of one of the stores 
is kind enough to say that our 
advertising has been of material as- 
sistance to him. The fact that 
we have three large first-class 
hardware stores, each doing a 
good business, is sufficient proof 
that we created new business with 
our advertising methods, and not 
only increased our own sales but 
also helped the community. 


Start Direct-Mail Business in 
New York 


The Barreaux-Lippert Company, 
which will conduct a direct-mail adver- 
tising business, has been organized at 
New York. Leslie Barreaux, of the 
Leslie Barreaux Studio, of that city, is 
president. Irving O. Lippert is vice- 
president and production manager. He 
was formerly with the Arger Corpora- 

_ tion, also of New York. 


Arch Crawford with Curtis 
Publishing Company 


Arch Crawford, who has been with 
the advertisin department of The 
Farmer and The Farmer's Wife, St. 
Paul, Minn., has joined the advertising 
staff of the Curtis Publishing Company. 
He will make his headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Merlin L. Seder, who has been 
doing promotion work, has succeeded 
Mr. Crawford on The Farmer and The 
Farmer's Wife. 


Greater East Tampa to Have 
Advertising Campaign 
Greater East Tampa, a section of 
Tampa, Fla., will shortly start an ad- 
vertising campaign to promote that part 
of the city. It is planned to spend 

$35,000 for this purpose. 


Appoints George Batten 
Agency 


Dutchess Manufacturing Com- 
N. Y., trousers and 
appointed the 
George Batten Company, New York, to 
direct its advertising account. 


The 
pany, Poughkeepsie, 
knickerbockers, has 


Goulds Company Advances 
W. G. Allen 


W. G. Allen, formerly assistant sales 
manager, has been made sales manager 
of The Goulds Manufacturing (om- 

y, Seneca Falls, N. Y., succeeding 

- S. Jenison. 
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How “When It Rains, It 


Pours” Became a Slogan 


Tue Lakeport ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Cuicaco, October 5, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK; 

Slogans that catch the’ popular fancy 
can’t any more be written to order than 
Six Best Sellers or music hits, in my 
belief. 

The writer of “Get Me Up Somethin, 
Like ‘Say It With Flowers,’” whic 
appeared in the October 1 issue, might 
have told about Morton’s Salt. Here is 
how that slogan happened. H. M. 
Alexander, the account executive, asked 
Charley Morris, today art director for 
Critchfield & Company, to illustrate its 
dry keeping qualities. Charley drew a 
little girl out in a rain. ‘Ah, ha,” 
quoted some copy writer, “when it rains, 
it pours.” Alexander at once saw the 
value of this chance mot. 

Song writers, I am told, labor under 
the same difficulties. One man plugged 
for weeks without hitting on anything 
that stuck. Then the expression “rain- 
ing violets” gave him a thought which 
was built into the hit “April Showers.” 

Never have I seen a slogan worth a 
whoop cudgeled out of a copy writer’s 
head. Good ones just happen, and some 
one is smart enough to grab them as 
they go by. 

Lakeport ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
. BLackBurn. 


Outdoor Campaign for Honey 
Scotch Candy 


The outdoor advertising of the J. N. 
Collins Company, Minneapolis and Phil- 
adelphia, manufacturer of Honey Scotch 
candy, has been placed with the Out- 
door Advertising Agency of America, 
Inc., New York. A campaign, starting 
early in 1926, is being planned. 


F. D. Geraghty Joins American 
Register Company 


Frank D. Geraghty has joined the 
American Register Company, Boston, 
manifolding devices, and will become 
manager of the Middle Atlantic district 
after November 1. He was recently 
managing director of the Autographic 
Register Systems Limited, Montreal. 


Campaign for Globe Metal 
Polish 


The Globe Chemical Products Com- 
pany Ltd., Montreal, has started an ad- 
vertising campaign on its Globe metal 
polish. This campaign is being directed 
by the Ronalds Advertising Agency Ltd., 
also of Montreal. 


Silk Account for Frank Seaman 


Agency 
The Amalgamated Silk Company, 
New York, has appointed Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as advertising counsel. 
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If Messrs. Mason & Dixon 
had run their line 
through Boston 


The existing division of Boston’s popu- 
lation into two distinct groups could not 
be more real if a surveyed boundary ran 
between. Just as the famed Mason-Dixon 
line has served for generations to mark a 
sharp separation in national thought and 
custom, so the invisible factors of an- 
cestry, tradition and evolution have come 
to divide the people of Boston no less 
certainly into two comprehensive groups. 


Each of these great Boston groups has 
its own particular beliefs, likes and dis- 
likes. Each patronizes the type of news- 
paper that faithfully mirrors its own 
cherished ideas. As a result, the news- 
papers of Boston serve either one or the 
other of these two groups. No paper can 
cover both. 


One of these groups can be reached 
through one or more of several news- 
papers. The other group—comprising the 
most important part of the great Boston 
market from an advertising standpoint— 
can be covered only through The Herald- 
Traveler. 


To cover both of these groups is neces- 
sary to the success of most advertising 
campaigns. To reach the Herald-Traveler 
—_ is vita] to the success of every 
worthwhile product advertised in Boston. 


Let us send you “Business Boston,” an 
instructive booklet that explains the sit- 
uation as it exists in Boston and tells how 
you can most effectively advertise and 
merchandise your product in the great 
Boston market. We will gladly send it 
upon request on your business stationery. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


WILLIAM BOYD 
Advertising Director 


Philadelphia, October 17, 1925 


To Advertisers 
and Advertising Agents 





GENTLEMEN: 


We enclose herewith a new rate card which em- 
bodies changes in the advertising rate of The Country 
Gentleman, effective withthe February 1926 issue. 


These changes were made necessary by an increase 
in the circulation, which we anticipate but cannot 
guarantee will be in excess of 1,000,000 copies be- 
fore the new rate becomes effective. 


While The Country Gentleman contains many de- 
partments and a very large amount of editorial 
material devoted exclusively to the business of 
farming, we believe that the “trade paper” type of 
farm publication is no longer sufficient and that 
the thoughts and interests of the typical American 
farm family reach far beyond the narrow limits of 
their daily toil. 


In addition to the strongest agricultural depart- 
ments published to-day, the monthly Country 
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djAdvertising Agents 
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Gentleman sets for the farm field standards of ed- 
itorial and mechanical excellence comparable only 
to those of The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal in their fields. 


The change to monthly instead of weekly issues 
met with instantaneous acceptance by all classes of 
readers, due to the larger amount of reading matter 

25 and the broader editorial appeal. 


The demand for advertising space has exceeded 
our expectations. The volume in each of the 
three monthly editions of September, October, and 
November far exceeds the total contained in the 
weekly editions of the corresponding months of 
last year. 


We believe that this endorsement by readers 
and advertisers is a guarantee that The Country 
Gentleman will become the foremost publication 
in America for those whose homes or whose in- 
terests are in the country. 





Yours very truly, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Advertising Director 
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A market 

as large as Greater 
Detroit requires both 
of its evening 
newspapers for full 


coverage— 
The share contributed 


by the Detroit 
Times is 235,000 
evenings and over 
275,000 Sundays— 
reaching chiefly 
people of the buying 
age, 17 to 45 


years old 

















Just What Makes a Picture Sell? 


Also, What Causes a Picture to Be a Dud? 
By an Art Director 


F any man could look at a pic- 

ture or photograph and cor- 
rectly estimate its selling power, 
his fortune would be made. In 
our own long and interesting ex- 
perience, we have been able to 
discover and unearth certain valu- 
able disconnected facts which have 
aided us materially in the art 
work prior to the making up of 
our plates. Nevertheless, we are 
no nearer a definite treatment or 
solution of the problen: “Why 
some pictures don’t sell” than we 
were in the beginning. The fact 
remains that some pictures do sell 
and others don’t—apparently for 
no obvious reason. 

We publish booklets on modern 
homes, Every booklet runs into a 
hundred or more pages. Upon 
each page is displayed the photo- 
graph or wash drawing of a house, 
its floor plan in black and white, 
and a small description of the 
house. 

The booklet, however, is not 
our principal business. We are 
interested, primarily, in selling the 
blueprints or plans of the houses 
displayed in our booklets. We 
watch each page of our booklet 
closely and calculate its yield in 
blueprint orders. Any house which 
does not return at least the num- 
ber of orders which are necessary 
to pay for itself is promptly 
weeded out and replaced. 

Some houses go dead right at 
the start. They never pay even 
for the cost of the plate and the 
page. Others continue to be enor- 
mous producers and best sellers 
year after year. Some houses will 
suddenly bring in a flood of blue- 
print orders, and just as suddenly 
stop pulling, working in stops and 
starts. Some houses sell plans in 
certain sections of the country 
only. Then, there are others which 
produce a steady stream of small 
orders regularly over a long pe- 
riod of time. 


The problem is to determine 


just what will make the photo- 
graphs or wash drawings of a 
house appeal most strongly to a 
prospective homeowner who is in- 
terested in the blueprints of the 
plans of a new house. Occasion- 
ally, it is a matter of floor plans, 
and by a slight re-arrangement of 
rooms and doors, we notice an 
immediate jump in blueprint sales. 
One of our best sellers has a most 
unattractive picture, but a large, 
roomy porch at the back of the 
house seems to be _ extremely 
popular with country and sub- 
urban people everywhere. This 
porch makes a rather drab picture 
and an unattractive-looking house 
one of the best order producers 
we have. 


LITTLE THINGS—BIG RESULTS 


We also have noticed that if we 
add a breakfast nook to a house, 
its blueprint sales immediately in- 
crease. Again, one of the most 
attractive houses in our book, as 
far as the picture goes, does not 
sell, because the entrance is lo- 
cated on the side, and this does 
not seem to be generally liked over 
the country. One of the most 
beautiful and popular houses on 
Long Island is absolutely dead 
everywhere else, as far as sales 
go; whereas, a very cheap sketch 
of an old-house model which for- 
merly had not done very well 
and which had been slipped in 
the book at the last moment to fill 
up space, sold in surprising quan- 
tities. We can attribute no spe- 
cific reason to this, except that the 
house was about $500 to $1,000 
cheaper to build. I would not 
have given 50 cents for its chances, 
for the art work certainly looked 
cheap and was cheap. But as a 
rule our sales increase or decrease 
according to the happy or unfor- 
tunate combinations of our art 
work. 

Our usual process is to take the 
photograph of a house and set an 
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appropriate background behind or 
around it. It is surprising how 
seemingly small things have such 
a far-reaching effect and seem 
to react consistently on people 
whether they live in New York 
or in San Francisco. 

For example, we found that if 
we put a large tree alongside of 
a small house, the blueprint sales 
of that house fell off immediately. 
What causes this is hard to say, 
unless the tall tree dwarfs the 
house. I have heard, since, that 
“Tarvia” advertisements showing 
trees by the roadside have been 
much more successful than those 
showing only bare telegraph poles. 
It is one of those things which is 
difficult to explain. 

Many of these discoveries we 
just stumble upon, and often it 
is perplexing when we issue a new 
booklet to find one of the best 
selling houses of the old booklet 
falling off to almost nothing in 
pulling power. We decided on one 
of these occasions that the new 
plate showed the new lawn in 
front of this house too light; we 
darkened up the lawn again, and 
it immediately started to bring in 
heavy sales as before. On another 
house, we took a chance on the 
diagnosis that the roof was too 
dark; so we replaced a dark 
maple tree standing behind one 
side of the house with an apple 
tree in full blossom. The blue- 
print sales responded immediately. 

We then wondered if the re- 
verse would not work, so we put 
dark pine trees behind a light roof 
and found that the sales of this 
house jumped at once. We had 
one house which was not selling 
at all and were about to yank it 
out of the book altogether. Be- 
fore doing so, just for curiosity’s 
sake, we put a little bit of trellis 
work on an exposed chimney. 
This slight addition of art work 
turned a “flat-tire” house into a 
heavy seller. 

There are many other things 
that one runs across. Sometimes, 
by setting an entire house in a 
new bed of fluffy shrubbery, we 
save it from being scrapped, and 
chafige it into a business producer. 
One house, I remember, had deep 
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shadows under the porch and 
eaves; these were air brushed and 
the house instantly met with popuy- 
larity. Sometimes, we take a 
steady seller and turn it around 
at a different angle, put new lawns 
in front of it, flower beds and 
plantings and turn it into a best 
seller. I remember that a simple 
change from a straight, hard-line 
concrete walk leading to the front 
door into a graceful curving path 
transformed a dud into a big- 
order producer. Just the use of 
an extra color in our front cover 
increased our orders 25 per cent, 
After years of this constant ex- 
perimentation, we are no nearer a 
solution to the question: “ 
will make a picture sell?” Of 
course, we have learned a lot, but 
even so, we have scarcely scraped 
the surface. It makes one wonder 
that if such result can be pro- 
duced with our limited knowledge, 
what could not be done with truly 
scientific information. Certainly, 
the line is extremely finely drawn 
between the picture that sells and 
the picture that doesn’t. Mean- 
while, we must go groping, ex- 
perimenting, trying this, trying 
that, like a humble inventor, until 
we hit the happy combination. 


Robert Reis Sales Gain 

Gross sales of Robert Reis & Com- 
pany, New York, and _ subsidiaries, 
manufacturers of underwear, sweaters 
etc., for the three months ended Sep- 
tember 30, were $1,754,282, contrasted 
with $1,646,660 in the same period of 
1924, an increase of $107,622, or 
6% per cent. For the first nine months 
of 1925 sales amounted to $6,150,766, 
against $5,282,334 in the similar period 
of 1924, a gain of $868,432, or about 
16% per cent. 


Advertise to Remedy Returned 
Goods Evil 


Thirty-four advertisers, members of 
a retail merchants association of Hous- 
ton, Tex., are conducting a newspaper 
advertising campaign to combat the 
returned goods evil. The economics of 
returned merchandise and its effect on 
the consumer are explained in the series 
of advertisements. 


Seed Account for Frank 


B. White 


The Ford Seed Company, Ravénna, 
Ohio, has placed its advertising account 


with Frank B. White, agricultural ad- 
vertisers’ service, Chicago. 
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Slogan-itis 
Is Contagious 


“First in lineage!” 

“First in circulation! !” 

“First in the North, South, 
East, West!!!” 

“First in everything!!!!” 


What really counts? 

Simply this: 

Morning and evening coverage 
at one cost. 

More than 95,000 daily circu- 
lation. 

Minimum 80,000 daily 


circulation—guaranteed. 


city 


Write for list of National Ad- 
vertisers NOW using the Item- 
Tribune exclusively to cover the 
New Orleans territory. 
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Demand More Training for Printer 
and Printing Salesman 


Convention of United Typothete of America Discussey Methods of 
Improved Personnel Training 


EORGE K. HEBB, of De- 

troit, president of the United 
Typothete of America, which held 
its thirty-ninth annual convention 
at Chicago, October 19-23, char- 
acterized the work of the conven- 
tion in his opening address in these 
words: “This convention will not 
stress the problem of production, 
which has been solved, but will 
devote its time to problems of 
salesmanship, of engineering and 
of research.” 

Training the personnel—putting 
more emphasis on the human ele- 
ment in the modern printing plant 
—was the theme of the first busi- 
ness session. 

The need of greater effort in 
training employees was particu- 
larly emphasized by C. A. Prosser. 
director of the Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute of Minneapolis. 
T. G. McGrew, superintendcut of 
the U. T. A. School of Printing, 
in tracing the history of the insti- 
tution, said that the printing in- 
dustry must be made more attrac- 
tive to the youth of the country. 
E. E. Sheldon, of the Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, described the com- 
pany’s plan of operating a school 
within the plant, and pointed out 
that small employers might very 
wie combine to adopt a plan of 
this 

The eiihding of a school of 
salesmanship to solve printers’ 
marketing problems were proposed 
by Marquis Regan, of Marquis Re- 
gan, Inc., New York, in a speech 
before the marketing session of 
the convention. Mr. Regan’s plan 
provides for the establishment of 
such a school at any desired point 
with a staff of three men. The 
school would serve printers with- 
in a 200-mile radius. It would 
take six months’ time and $30,000 
to set up such a school, with:an 
additional six months to show -re- 
sults. A charge of $50 or. $100 
would be made to master printers 
wishing to send men to the school 


for a two weeks’ course. In a 
year the school would be self-sup- 
porting. 

The value of creative work in 
the industry was brought out 
again and again in the course of 
the convention. The printer was 
urged to keep about two jumps 
ahead of the advertiser and to be 
able to visualize the results that 
might be obtained, and to be well 
stocked with ideas for carrying 
out the plans. 

This thought was emphasized 
by Thomas H. Beck, president of 
Collier's, New York, in a talk on 
“Selling.” “Much direct-mail ad- 
vertising today,” he said, “is sold 
on results it will get for the 
advertiser, and not on the speci- 
fications, such as quality and 
beauty.” 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
Ernest F. Eilert, 


president of 
the Eilert Printing Company, New 
York, was elected president of the 
United Typothete of America for 


the coming year. Lewis, 
Toronto, Ont., was elected first 
vice-president. The three divi- 
sional vice-presidents are Fred W. 
Gage, Battle Creek, Mich.; Frank 
P. Howard, Washington, D. C.; 
and Donald Rein, Houston, Texas 
George R. Keller, Detroit, was 
elected treasurer. 

There was considerable agita- 
tion toward working out a collec- 
tive advertising campaign at the 
sixth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Trade Composition As- 
sociation, which held its sessions 
in connection with the convention 
of the United Typothete. The 
officers elected in this association 
for the coming year are: Kimball 
A. Loring, Machine Composition 
Company, Boston, president; W. 
R. Adamson, Mono-Lino Typeset- 
ting Company, Toronto, Ont. 
vice-president ; J. McCarthy, 
McCarthy Typesetting Company, 
Chicago, treasurer. 
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Announcing | 


New Rates 


Color printing in the ALL-FICTION FIELD can 
now be had at rates no higher than the black and 
white rates of most other magazines. 


— 


Two Color Inserts 
$4,500 per page 
Four Color Inserts 
$6,500 per page 


Circulation 


2,575,000 








On the opposite page is shown one of a series 
of Tuxedo Tobacco inserts now appearing in the 


ALL-FICTION FIELD. 


All-Fiction Fiela 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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“I love to see a man smoke a pipe’ 
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One of a series of inserts now running 


A\ll-Fiction Field. 


Read by Everybody—Everywhere 
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2 WAYS 
to Sell a Face Powder 


... Spread thinly your sales 
effort out to the 48,566 drug- 
gists in 15,634 scattered cities, 
towns and villages of America. 


...Or first sell intensively the 
21,914 druggists in the 663 
Key Trading Centers of the 


United States. 


... These 21,914 do 60% of 
the business anyway, and it 
costs less to sell them. 





Ask any Cosmopolitan representa- 
tive for a report on your outlets 
in the 663 Key Trading Centers. 


7" 
> 





Hearst’s International 
Combined with 


COSMOPOLITAN 
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A Canadian Retailer Advertises 
to American Buyers 


Interesting Advertising Experiment Recently Made by Ryrie-Birks Ltd., 


of 


HERE is something for Amer- 

ican manufacturers to think 
‘about in the advertising recently 
done in newspapers on this side of 
the border by the jewelry firm of 
Ryrie-Birks Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ont. Here was a Canadian retail 
store reaching out after custom- 
ers in territory hundreds of miles 
distant and in a foreign country, 
at that. The advertising appeared 
in a selected list of American 
newspapers in New York State 
and some other States accessible 
to Canada. The campaign was 
purely an experiment. Incidental- 
ly, the advertising was done just 
prior to the Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto, which was 
expected to bring large numbers 
of interested American visitors to 
that city. 

“It seemed to us,” reports R. R. 
Brown, advertising manager of 
Ryrie-Birks Ltd., “that the adver- 
tising of a Canadian firm in 
American newspapers would at- 
tract considerable attention and 
would probably be seen by hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of Amer- 
icans intending to take a motor 
trip to Canada during our ex- 
hibition. We have not been dis- 
appointed. Results are pleasing 
and we are planning to extend the 
period of advertising somewhat 
for next year and possibly to 
change the appeal to some extent, 
so as primarily to invite people to 
visit Ontario—and incidentally 
to visit our store when in To- 
ronto.” 

The advertising done this year 
featured Toronto and its exhibi- 
tion. Visitors attending the ex- 
hibition were invited to visit the 
Ryr’e-Birks store. 

The company also issued a 
twenty-page booklet on “What to 
See in Toronto.” This is a guide 


, 


to the interesting points of the 
city including a map that gives 
directions 
Birks, Ltd. 


for reaching Ryrie- 








Toronto 
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One piece of copy read: 
ABOUT TORONTO 

Traveller’s eens will tell you 
that Toronto has poopiation of 
600,000, that it holds t largest an- 
nual exhibition in the world, and that 
it is the birthplace of Mary Pickford. 
But for the visitor from the United 
States, poseave f the most important fact 
about ronto is that it is the home 
of Ryrie-Birks. 

Like the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, the Ryrie-Birks jewelry house 
is not only worth seeing, it is worth 
coming to see. Visitors to the Exhibi- 
tion who wish to extend their sight- 
seeing to our store will be cordially 
welcomed. 

ay & the Exhibition weeks, Aug. 

ept. 12, a $100,090 diamond 
Md of Pine Great Exhibition Gates, 
will be on view in the Ryrie-Birks 
store. 


Without doubt, there are many 
merchants who have stocks of suf- 
ficient variety and with reputa- 
tions that are well enough estab- 
lished that they might find it profit- 
able to go after business in new 
and distant territories. Some de- 
partment stores have been doing 
this very th’ng for years. It is a 
rare spectacle, though, to see a 
specialty shop reaching out for 
business in this manner. The de- 
velopment will bear watching by 
manufacturers. 





H. W. Stansbury with 
Happiness Candy Stores 


Herbert W. Stansbury has joined the 
advertising department of the Happi- 
ness Candy Stores, Inc., New York, as 
art designer. He had been doing free 
lance advertising art work. 





Joins Boston Representative 


Paul Clark has become associated 
with Carroll J. Swan, publishers’ repre- 





sentative, Boston. Mr. Clark was 
formerly with the Portland, Me., Ex- 
press and Press-Herald. 
Allis-Chalmers Profits 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, West Allis, Wis., electrical 
and industrial machinery, reports net 
profits of $2,240,883 for the eight 


months ended August 31. 












Let’s Modernize the Security 
Offering Advertisement 


The Long, Legally Airtight Description of a Stock or Bond Issue Does 
Not Sell Securities to the Masses 


By A. M. DeBebian 


Manager, Advertising Department, The Equitable Trust Company of New York . 


5 the security offering advertise- 
ment doing its job? 

That is a question that cannot 
be intelligently answered without 
first putting a question in re- 
turn. What is the job expected 
of such an advertisement? 

Twenty-five years ago the sell- 
ing of securities was a simpler 
task than it is today. The buy- 
ers consisted of a comparatively 
well-known group of savings banks, 
insurance companies, financial insti- 
tutions and a small aristocracy of 
individual investors. 

The reproduction in print of a 
letter from the president of a 
railroad, or an industrial corpora- 
tion describing a new bond issue 
was readily understood by this 
clientele. They were conversant 
with all types of securities, knew 
the markets pretty well and could 
judge any new offering accu- 
rately. But, if the large invest- 
ment houses, banks and _ trust 
companies were dependent upon 
this same group of buyers today, 
the tremendous volume of financ- 
ing accomplished would be impos- 
sible. 

There are two distinct classes 
of security sellers today, the 
wholesalers and the retailers. The 
wholesaler’s job is to sell the 
dealer. The dealer’s job is to find 
investors in practically every walk 
of life. 

I don’t think there can be any 
doubt of the importance of the 
small investor, or the need for 
cultivating the huge market he 
provides. He is apparently the 
ultimate consumer of the great 
volume of investment securities. 
Yet he is not a good investor. He 
is losing over a billion dollars a 
year in fraudulent investments, 





Portion of an address delivered at the 
Columbus, Ohio, convention of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association. 
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something like $3,000,000 a day. 
Obviously, something is wrong 
with our method of teaching the 
doctrine of sound investments. 

But just how are we going to 
better the situation? 

Ask the wholesaler to human- 
ize his copy? 

What happens when an invest- 
ment house decides to break away 
from custom and tradition and 
talk to the individual investor in 
his own language? 

Let me cite a very interesting 
instance. 

Quite recently, one well-known 
New York: investment house did 
try to reach the public by putting 
in its offering advertisements only 
what information it thought would 
be of interest to the public. One 
of the advertisements did actually 
appear—a storm of protest from 
their attorneys burst upon them. 
They had taken a very dangerous 
step. Their deletion of parts of 
the advertisement could be con- 
strued as deliberate withholding 
of facts from the public. They 
were inviting legal action. 

The members of the firm were 
frightened, they appealed to their 
attorneys for a type of advertise- 
ment safe to publish and the re- 
sult was a setback to a style much 
worse than the one preceding the 
outbreak of radical copy. 

Quite a few wholesalers of 
bonds have had similar experi- 
ences, Therefore, when they 
form a selling group and allot 
bonds to dealers for sale in their 
territories, they are quite satisfied 
to continue to advertise their new 
issues in the orthodox way. It is 
the dealer who participates in 
these issues and subsequently tries 
to sell his bonds to the public, 
who must be brought to realize 
that advertising in his territory, 
whether by the syndicate manage- 
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* 
leae D. is a world-covering organi- 
zation of experienced merchandising ex- 
perts, ready, on-the-spot, to act for you in 
any business transaction, in any foreign 
country at a fixed fee. 


I * : } service includes; 


Securing agents for sales or purchases. 

Foreign market investigations and 
reports. 

Commercial and financial reports on 
foreign firms. 

Collections and adjustments. 

Securing for clients competent account 
ants and legal advisors in any foreign 
country. 

Introductions in foreign countries in 
person or by letter and cable. 

Referring to you inquiries from foreign 
countries. 

Handling rejected shipments in foreign 
countries. 

Translations. 

Use of branch offices when traveling. 

Sample exhibition space at foreign 
branches. 

Distribution of advertising matter in 
foreign countries. 

Confidential investigation of your agents. 

Lists of buyers or sellers of any product 
in any country. 


GREEN SEAS and YELLOW GOLD 
tells the details and will be sent to any 
executive requesting it on his business 
stationery. 


*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York 
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ment for his benefit or advertis- 
ing done by him independently, 
unless addressed to the investor 
in terms he will understand, is 
largely wasted. I have always felt 
that the sum set aside by the 
syndicate members for the offer- 
ing advertisement should be di- 
vided and a substantial part used 
in a secondary campaign for the 
benefit of the dealers participating 
in the issue. I believe that a great 
deal could be accomplished if 
some of the leading wholesalers 
would take the initiative in this 
type of advertising. There are 
several ways of conducting such a 
campaign. Each way has been 
tried and tried successfully. Here 
is one way— 

Let us assume that we are about 
to market a bond issue for a large 
industrial firm, but a firm little 
known to the general public. 

A preliminary ground-breaking 
campaign could precede the for- 
mal offering of bonds. It could 
be done in one or a series of ad- 
vertisements addressed to the in- 
vestor in terms he can understand. 
The advertisements should be illus- 
trated if possible. A series of 
small pamphlets should be pre- 
pared for a direct-by-mail cam- 
paign to be conducted simultane- 
ously with the advertising. All 
this copy should be put out not 
over the names of the dealers or 
the syndicate but over the name 
of the firm borrowing the money 

Then there is the educational 
campaign following the formal 
offering, which has been used quite 
successfully in instances where an 
issue has dragged along for some 
months without being fully placed 
with investors. 

The State of San Paulo issue 
originally offered in March, 1921, 
offers an outstanding example of 
what may be done along this line. 
My organization participated with 
several other large Wall Street 
institutions in this financing. The 
issue moved along very well un- 
til the syndicate had disposed of 
all but $2,000,000 of the bonds. 
Then, the participating dealers 
encountered considerable difficulty 
in arousing further interest among 
investors. 


INK 
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An educational advertising cam- 
paign was decided upon. It con- 
sisted of a series of illustrated 
advertisements giving interesting 
facts about San Paulo. One ad- 
vertisement showed the size of 
the State of San Paulo to be equal 
to the entire New England group 
of States; one portrayed its lead- 
ership in agricultural and com- 
mercial pursuits; another dealt 
with its high credit standing; an- 
other with the character of its 
people, etc. 

A portfolio of these advertise- 
ments was mailed to each dealer 
together with a schedule of inser- 
tion dates, papers to be used, etc. 
The advertising was supplemented 
with a few carefully prepared 
leaflets for direct-by-mail work. 
The effect of this publicity was 
felt almost immediately, and be- 
fore half of the series had been 
published the last bond had been 
placed. The educational work 
done on the first San Paulo cam- 
paign undoubtedly had a _ benefi- 
cial effect on the next piece of 
financing undertaken by the State 
—the second offering of bonds be- 
ing rapidly taken up. 

The total cost of preparing one 
of these educational campaigns 
is negligible in comparison to 
other syndicate expenses and is 
always of assistance to the dealer 
in coaching his salesmen even if 
not actually used in newspapers. 

Many investment bankers al- 
ready realize the advantages of 
educational advertising. They 
know that they must interest the 
public in their bonds, but they 
want this work accomplished 
through separate campaigns, which 
will in no way affect the present 
method of presenting new issues 
publicly. 

That method is all right for the 
big firm, but the smaller dealer 
cannot afford such an increase in 
overhead. His only chance for 
benefit from offering advertising 
lies in getting real selling copy 
inserted by the syndicate manage- 
ment in the papers circulating in 
his territory. And I firmly be- 
lieve that if advertising is inserted 
to help the dealer sell bonds, it 
should certainly be selling copy. 
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July 13, 1925 


The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 





Gentlemen: 


You surely deserve to be complimented for the 
ingenuity shown in making up such a remarkable 
window display of Calumet in your National Adver- 
tisers’ Window. 


It- has given us some ideas that we are passing along 
to our salesmen for it brings the Calumet Kid to life 
in @ new way. 


The photograph will be reproduced in an early issue of 
our house organ "Sales Sense” and we will see that The 
Arizona aepublican is given full credit for this remark- 
able display. 


The Republican always seems to us as having an infallible 
co-operative service. And we don't have to ask for it 
either. 


Every now and then you jar us loose with an illustrated 
letter to our trade, a trade survey, @ cooking school 
report, securing of retail window displays, portfolios, 
or the extending of some helping hand. 


Coming from a newspaper of such high prestige whose 
straight advertising alone would more than pay us, it is 
no wonder we don't have to worry about the sales standing 
of Calumet in Arizona. 


Yours very truly, 
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ADVERTISERS 


Are Harvesting 


SALES 


Through 
«THE 

MARKET PLACE 
for 
200,000 
HOMES” 
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ETTERS in increasing numbers from The 
Telegram’s Household Section readers to 
Elizabeth Hallam Bohn, Director New York 
Telegram Food Bureau, prove the power of 
the paper’s reader -interest. But what is still 
more vital, the constant growth in Telegram 
food-product lineage unmistakably proves its 
SALES-getting value right here in the greater 
New York market, one of the country’s most 
thickly populated food-consuming centers. — 


RS 


Family Product advertisers are particularly keen 
to capitalize just such a selling force, frankly 
admitting the importance of these vital factors: 


First: Housewives who think enough of their paper to follow 
it up, day in and day out, freely asking and heeding its 
council, are the first ones to be influenced by its columns. 


Second: A medium that has The Telegram’s whole - hearted 
following is the safe one to use in gaining quickest 
reader ACCEPTANCE for a new product, and increased 
sales for an old one. 


Third: An evening paper that goes into the home and stays 
there (as The Telegram is KNOWN to do) gets a lei- 
surely family reading, and influences the family’s thought- 
ful buying. 


Che New York Celegram 


Publication Office, Telegram Square, New York City 


Eastern Representative—-DAN A.CARROLL Western Representative—J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street, New York City Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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How Farm Women 
Change Market Trends 


Folks used to think the farm families bought only the 
barest necessities; manufacturers made no effort to stock the 
rural dealer with good merchandise. 


Farm women have changed their view. 





Their influence has put running water, good furniture, 
cultural influence into farm homes. 


Rural merchants changed their buying attitude when they 
learned that farm women want the same merchandise that 
is sold to city women. 


Give your product the benefit of this mighty sales influ- 
ence. Reach 750,000 progressive farm women through 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Western Representatives es Eastern Representatives 
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Cutting the Cut and Dried from 
Farm Copy 


Farm Journal Illustrations Are Being Packed with Human Interest 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HEN man-power did all the 

hard work on the farm, 
when threshers were operated by 
tread power, when tank pumps 
were made active by some farm- 
er’s sturdy right arm, and the 
willing horses worked all day in 
the fields and then ground their 
own oats on a tread mill, the ad- 
vertising of farm appliances was 
pictorially primitive. Today, as 
gasoline and electricity add pictur- 
esque qualities to the story, farm 
journal campaigns are enlivened 
with cross-sections of real life and 
therefore possess a far greater 
reader appeal. 

Remarkable progress has been 
made in this direction. Indeed, 
there is no more interesting phase 
in the development of advertising 
than the vivid and colorful manner 
in which the purely mechanical has 
been presented by the illustrator. 
A tractor becomes a living and a 
beautiful thing in the eyes of the 
prospect and a keen desire for 
ownership is created; the harrow 
and the ensilage cutter are as pic- 
turesquely interpreted as the most 
exalted automobile. Everything is 
done to stimulate the imagination 
and to surround the machine with 
inspirational allurement. Every 
accessory and every background 
idea assists in elaborating the 
utilitarian advantages of the ma- 
chine and the delight of the user. 
Moreover, from an_ illustrative 
standpoint, the art work assists in 
the good work. The machine it- 


self becomes artistic. Its more 
subtle elements are splendidly 
suggested. 


To a considerable extent, the 
change of spirit in farm journal 
copy has collaborated with and in- 
fluenced the artist in his embellish- 
ment of the pictorial side of such 
campaigns. It has been found far 
more advantageous to argue, not 
alone from the basis of the prod- 
uct itself, but from related prob- 





lems with which the farmer and 
his family are intimately familiar. 

A dozen pictures of tractors may 
so closely resemble each other that 
they fail to provide sufficient in- 
dividuality as the main illustrative 
material. On the other hand, 
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IT IS INTERESTING TO SEE HOW THE 
TRACTOR IS MADE TO TAKE SECOND PLACE 


anecdotes, human-interest situa- 
tions, and the personal side of a 
farmer’s daily lite, are quite apt 
to spread on the illustrative can- 
vas a high degree of reader appeal. 

“What a county agent discovered 
in a seed box” is a headline taken 
from one of a series of farm 
journal pages, that admirably 
elaborates the point. The farmer 
knows the county agent and is 
conscious of the fact that he is an 
important figure in the community. 
Well, what is this latest discovery 
of his and what does it all mean? 

The artist has drawn a careful 
character study of a seasoned 
farmer talking with a clean-cut 
county agent. A quizzical expres- 
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sion is evident on the latter’s face, 
as he holds his hand out, palm up, 
displaying some tiny grains. There 
is a piece of farm machinery in 
the rear, but it does not occupy 
first position. 

On reading the text, it is found 
that a most engrossing parallel has 
been drawn, as a lead for the ad- 
vertiser’s own story: 

“Some time ago, the County 
Agent in Jefferson County, Kan- 
sas, visited one of his farmers dur- 
ing the sowing season, and found 
him using seed costing $9.00 a 
bushel, although the market price 
of good seed was $12.00. A sample 
of the so-called cheap seed was 
taken from the seed box and sent 
to the State agricultural college. 
The test disclosed that the ‘bar- 
gain-counter’ seeds contained 
twenty-one different kinds of weed 
seeds and 35.5 per cent of dead 
crop seeds. Seed that supposedly 
cost $9.00 a bushel actually was 
costing that farmer $16.43, not to 
mention the crop damage from 
weeds.” 

There follows a striking parallel 
as the cheap and bargain-counter 
type of product is compared with 
the known product of high pedi- 
gree. 

The International Harvester 
Company has been a pioneer in this 
refreshing new move to take farm- 
journal campaigns out of the 
prosaic catalogue class. Here is a 
characteristic advertisement, ar- 
tistically composed its typographv 
above reproach, and its featured 
illustrations an exceptionally life- 
like study of a farmer, feeling the 
sore muscles of an aching arm. At 
the bottom of the space, small, and 
by no means aggressively dominant, 
is a neat little pen picture of a 
tractor at work in a field. At the 
top, alongside the halftone illus- 
tration, is a second pen study, this 
time of a worker using an old- 
style plow, drawn by two patient 
horses. The advertisement, as a 
whole, is tinctured with the tractor 
atmosphere, but, as far as the first 
visual impression is concerned, the 
tractor is of secondary importance. 
The opening lines of text read: 

“When muscles ache, wash the 
pain away with pain oil,’ says an 
advertisement. Why not drive a 
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McCormick-Deering Tractor and 
do away with the cause of the 
pain? You will conquer the drud- 
gery and be far better off in a 
dozen ways by invésting in this 
popular tractor.” 


TWO PERTINENT EXAMPLES 


Side by side, in a recent issue 
of a dairy magazine, there 
peared two half-page advertise- 
ments wholly in the spirit of the 
present generation. In both in- 
stances, the product is made sec- 
ondary to a direct human and 
homely appeal. 

One advertisement shows an em- 
barrassed farm boy, doing his best 
to carry eight or nine sticks of 
stove wood. Several of them are 
dropping from his arms, despite all 
his juggling, and the headline 
reads: “Too heavy a load seldom 
means economy.” 

And this, as a continuation of 
the basic idea: “The sight of a 
woodpile often seems to stir a 
boy’s ambition. To an already full 
armful he adds another log, and 
then another, and then still one 
more—with the familiar result. A 
trail of logs marks his course from 
the woodpile to the scene of the 
final disaster.” 

From this point on, of course, 
the advertiser compares the above 
with the overloading of a farm 
engine or, indeed, any implement. 

“Would you pitch hay with a 
spade?” is the startling headline 
query of the second advertisement, 
and a disconsolated farmer is pic- 
tured, photographically, doing his 
best to live up to the statement at 
the top of the display. The fact 
that it is a camera picture makes 
it all the more compelling and 
convincing. And here, also an apt 
and fully-understood parallel is 
drawn. 

For more than a year, The 
Kohler Company, manufacturer of 
automatic power plants for farm 
use, has shown the possibilities of 
this new blend of the product with 
what it will do, or picturesque com- 
parisons which are born of exis- 
tence on a farm. If the Kohler 
story happens to be one concerning 
an electric plant which supplies 
light and running water, then the 
visualization of these and the at- 
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J Leader 
The Herald is leading 
the world’s greatest news- 
papers in total advertis- 
ing lineage for the nine 


months ending October 
first, 1925 . . . offering 





substantial proof fo Its 
claim as a CONTINU- 
OUS leader. 











Bay Shore Drive, Miami’s 
future Michigan Avenue 


Photograph taken Ovtober First, 
7 Protearaoh tates, 


Miami again led all Southern cities im 
building for the first nine months ef 1925. 
According to the national building survey 
of S. W. Straus & Company, of New York 
City, made public October 1lith, Miami 
and Miami Beach building reached a 
total of $52,905,999 for this period. 


If you sell building material, these figures 
should command your attention . . . and 
if you want te get your share of the 
prosperity that is sweeping Miami and 
Florida, we suggest that you investigate 
the possibilities of this rich market. 


The Miami Herald 
Is Your Best Medium 


The Miami Herald gives greatest cover- 
age in city, suburban and Lower East 
Coast territory . . . and is the barometer 
by which the business, economic and 
social activities are measured. . 


The MIAMI HERALD 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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tendant satisfaction is the main il- 
lustrative theme rather than much 
space devoted to a reproduction of 
a Kohler Automatic. Mother—and 
a happy, smiling mother she is, too 
—with her little daughter, are 
in a brightly illuminated country 
kitchen. An electric fan revolves 
as they finish the last dish. “Think 
of being able to turn on the light, 
turn on the water and turn on the 
fan, instead of cleaning and filling 
lamps, pumping and lugging water, 
and praying for a breeze,” states 
the opening paragraph of text. 
The kitchen view occupies a full 
third of the total page space. The 
Kohler pump is shown below, in- 
conspicuously, not more than one 
and one-half inches square. 

If a farm truck is to be pic- 
tured in today’s farm-journal ad- 
vertising, something more than a 
cold uninspired mechanical study 
of the vehicle is the illustrative 
feature. A’ farmer and his young 
son stand looking at it, and the 
suggestion is advanced that modern 
farm equipment makes it far less 
likely that the younger generation 
will want to leave the old home- 
stead. The illustration becomes a 
sentimental story. 

Not the least virtue of the newer 
technical illustrations is the abun- 
dance of background atmosphere, 
as opposed to a silhouetted still- 
life study. Your modern farm 
implement drawing is really quite 
artistic, what with action, busy 
people, vistas of prosperously filled 
barns, cosy farm homes, children, 
pigeons fluttering overhead, 
chickens scratching in barnyards, 
horses being led to the watering 
trough—an endless supply of acces- 
sories of a character to put heart 
into the most prosaic piece of 
machinery. 


W. J. Eller Joins Minneapolis 





“Journal” 
Winn J. Eller has joined the display 
advertising staff of the Minneapolis 


Journal. Previously he had been adver- 
tising manager of the Minneapolis Star. 





Cootey Company Changes 


Name 
The Cootey enpene, lithographin; 
and printing, Minneapolis, has change 
its name to the McGill Lithograph 
Company. 


Oct. 20, 1925 


Newspaper Executives Hold 
Round Table Session 


Nearly a hundred newspaper adver. 
tising executives met in a one-day ses- 
sion during the recent gathering of pub- 
lishers at Chicago, to exchange ideas for 
the betterment of their advertisin 
pages. No prepared program was fol- 
lowed. Instead, the advertising man- 
agers and business managers present 
discussed, informally, their common 
problems and methods of newspaper pro- 
motion. There was no election of offi- 
cers. Frank T. Carroll, advertising 
or ped of the Indianapolis News, pre- 
sided. 

W. E. Donahue, of the Chicago Trib- 
une, and Don Bridge, of the Indianapolis 
News, were appointed to speak on the 
elimination of waste before the next 
meeting of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, which is to bé 
held at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Mr. Donahue urged the brightening up of 
newspaper advertising pages by the less 
frequent use of heavy type and reverse 
plates. Harvey R. Young, advertising 
manager of: the Columbus, O., Dispatch, 
called attention to the practice of local ad- 
vertisers in holding so-called select sales 
for certain of their charge customers in 
advance of sales to the public. He de- 
plored this as being unfair to the best 
customers of the stores who are its 
cash customers. Besides this there was 
a discussion of newspaper co-operation 
with advertisers, methods of measuring 
advertisements and the relation of news- 
paper to direct mail. 

As their guests at lunch the execu- 
tives’ association had members of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 





New Accounts for Spafford 
Agency 

The State Street Trust Company, 
Boston, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The Spafford Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, of that city. 

The Robertson-Killarney Company, 
Boston, maker of Killarney ginger ale, 
and the Oxford Candy Company, Cam- 
bridge, have also appointed the Spaf- 
ford agency to direct their advertising 
accounts, 


W. R. Neahr Joins The 
Ethridge Company 


W. R. Neahr, recently sales mana- 
ger for the Byington Studios, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has joined the direct- 
mail advertising department of the 
Grand Rapids office of The Ethridge 
Company. 








Morgan Company Appoints 
W. D. Sawler 


W. D. Sawler, formerly advertising 
manager of The Lehon Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Mule-Hide roof- 
ing and shingles, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Morgan 


Sash & Door Company, of that city. 
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THE 


STORY of azo, 8 « 
PANTRY SHELE’:* 


os E TF ‘all the alluring packages that stand in 


neat, efficient rows on a pantry shelf could 
talk, what a tale they'd tell. 


It would read like a romance—yet what a 
wealth of fact, what a stimulating story of 
struggle and achievement it would present. 


Butterick has just published such a volume 
in “The Story of a Pantry Shelf.” It contains 
the actual biographies of more than sixty gro- 
cery specialties, how they were originated, how 
they won their popularity and something, too, 
of the personalities back of them. 


Every manufacturer, every national adver- 
tiser, whether interested in foods or other 
merchandise for the home, will find in this 
book something informative and helpful—in 
readable, enjoyable form. 


A copy of this interesting book will be sent, 
free, to any national advertiser or agency. 
Address Advertising Department, The 
Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick 
Building, New York, N. Y., asking for “The 
Story of a Pantry Shelf.” And please mention 
Printers’ Ink. 


BUTTERICK 


©Publisher 


CHICAGO * NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO 
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HE salesman may be biased. The advertiser 

is apt to jump at conclusions. Inquiries which 
do not amount to a hill of beans upon investigation, 
may look like pearls of the first water to the 
average manufacturer. 


HE man who knows is the dealer who reads 

not one but the several journals in his field. 
He can tell in plain language which publication 
holds his interest, helps his business, increases 
his sales and is in demand in all departments 
every month. 


URNITURE RECORD is the only journal in 
this field read by over half of the furniture 
and homefurnishings dealers rated $30,000 and over. 


‘For More ‘Than 25-°Years The Watio 
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58 percent of them read it. The next four com- 
peting journals* are read by 47 percent, 38 percent, 
32 percent, and 27 percent respectively. 


ORTY-FOUR percent of these dealers said they 

found Furniture Record the best journal in the 
field. The other papers*, in order as listed above, 
were named as the preference of 17 percent, 11 per- 
cent, 3 percent and 9 percent respectively. 


HIS is but one of the many things a commercial 

survey agency recently discovered about the 
buying practices among furniture and homefur- 
nishings retailers. Our representatives are supplied 
with unabridged copies of this survey and will 
gladly show it to you. You'll be obligated to the 
extent of about thirty-minutes time. Just write us. 


*Names on request. 


FURNITURE RECORD 


A azine of Better Merchandising 
for ‘Home Furnishing Merchants 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


A. B. C.—Periodical Publishing Company, Publish A. B. P. 





nal Magazine of the Furniture ‘Trade 
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For The First Nine Months 


Combine the Total Lineage of the Second 
and Third Papers—Then Add 27% to 
Get the Enormous Lineage Carried By 


Che Birmingham News 


THe SoutHs Greatest NEWSPAPER. 


This Overwhelming Leadership Maintained in 
Local—National—Classified 


Advertisers, both local and national, have again 
expressed their preference for The News in no 
uncertain terms. This preference is based, not 
on newspaper claims or theories, but on actual 
results, covering a long period of years. 





NEWS AGE-HERALD POST 
Local .... 8,550,626 4,005,428 2,737,350 
Classified .. 1,492,400 1,131,396 236,040 
National .. 2,100,532 1,045,478 395,192 
TOTAL ... 12,143,558 6,182,302 3,368,582 


Stop for a moment to analyze the above figures. An 
advertiser’s check book is the strongest proof of his 
preference. Taking the national rate as the basis 
of figuring the revenue of all three papers, the nine 
months lineage report shows that out of every 
three dollars spent in Birmingham on newspaper 
advertising, The News received $2.15, leaving 85 
cents to be divided between the second and third 
papers. With apologies to Chesterfield 


SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED. 
Net Paid Circulation Greater than 
75,000 Daily 86,000 Sunday 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutrs Greatest NEwSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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Dealers Use Newspaper Electros 


When They Can’t Get Them 


A Plan That Works Because Electros Never Come into the Dealers’ 
Hands 


gree comenged one of the oldest 
problems of modern advertis- 
ing is that which asks the ques- 
tion: “How can we get the dealer 
to use our electros?” Age hasn't 
downed it yet. It still looks for 
an answer. 

A company in a field where an 
answer would scarcely be looked 
for has found a very satisfactory 
and workable solution. The field 
is insurance and the company is 
the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company. 

The Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company has _ been 
working at the problem of trying 
to get agents to use its electros 
for about seven years. And from 
experience with the problem for 
that length of time it has finally 
worked out a satisfactory plan. 
Miss F. E. Barrett, advertising 
manager of the company, fur- 
nishes PRINTERS’ INK with sum- 
marized facts on this experience 
and facts on the plan that it is 
now using. 

The company’s first experience 
with the problem began when it 
started a special newspaper adver- 
tising service for its agents. It 
had electrotypes made of a series 
of advertisements. The agents 
ordered the electrotypes but never 
used them. 

Study of the subject brought 
two basic reasons to light as re- 
sponsible for this condition: (1) 
The agent didn’t know that the 
most important thing about adver- 
tising from his standpoint was 
continuity, and (2) he didn’t know 
what newspaper space would cost. 

Sure of these facts, the com- 
pany decided to educate the agent. 
No elaborate campaign was neces- 
sary. The job has been done by 
enforcing a rule under which 


electros are sent direct to news- 
papers and by using an order blank 
on which much thought has been 
given. 

The whole secret is in the order 





blank—a blank that has a four- 
fold purpose. It is a single sheet 
of paper of letterhead size, printed 
on both sides. It is headed “What 
to Expect from Newspaper Ad- 
vertising.” _A quarter of its space 
is given over to an explanation of 
that general subject. The ex- 
planation can by no means be 
called an overstatement of the 
case. If anything, it is very 
wisely an understatement. 

The second quarter is headed 
“The Experience of Our Own 
Agents.” Two general agents of 
the company tell their own ex- 
periences with the use of adver- 
tising. Both cite specific instances 
of sales. Both stress all points 
that the company would like to 
stress. 


STORY IS TOLD BRIEFLY 


The third quarter explains the 
service that the company is pre- 
pared to offer and under what 
conditions it is prepared to offer 
it. The whole story is told in five 
brief selling paragraphs. The 
first three paragraphs describe the 
plan and the advertisement in the 
following manner: 

“The company supplies news- 
paper advertising service to agents 
who plan to advertise regularly 
in their local newspapers. Agents 
are not encouraged to begin adver- 
tising until they are ready to con- 
tinue regardless of visible returns. 
Intermittent advertising is waste- 
ful. It is better to take small 
space only once a week than large 
space irregularly. 

“Advertisements are supplied in 


two sizes, five inches single 
column and five inches double 
column. They are furnished 


either in electrotypes or matrix 
form, according to the require- 
ments of the newspaper in which 
they are run. 

“The advertisements have strik- 
ing and interesting illustrations. 
Every general agent has a com- 
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plete file of them. It is not al- 
ways possible to supply the set 
of advertisements an agent asks 
for, so unless an agent has some 
special reason for wanting to use 
a certain set at a certain time, it 
will be appreciated if he will leave 
it to the advertising department to 
decide the order in which the ad- 
vertisements will be run.” 

The next subject discussed is 
the matter of change of copy. 
The company says it believes 
every piece of advertising put out 
is worth running twice at least. 
Agents advertising twice a week 
or oftener will be given six new 
advertisements every six weeks. 
Those advertising less frequently 
will receive six new advertise- 
ments once in three months. 
Proofs of new advertisements are 
submitted to the agent for his 
O. K.; the matrices or electro- 
types are then forwarded directly 
to the newspaper. Following this 
statement comes simple instructions 
on “how to begin.” 

“First see the publisher of your 
newspaper,” says the company, 
“and contract for space. Arrange 
to have the same position on the 
same page always if possible. It 
is usually practicable to have an 
understanding to this effect with- 
out paying extra for position. 
Choose a page carrying news. 
Find out whether the paper can 
use matrices. We prefer to supply 
them but will supply electrotypes 
when the paper can’t use matrices 
or doesn’t get good results with 
them. We expect the newspaper 
to return electrotypes to us when 
through using them.” 

Immediately after that para- 
graph, comes an actual order 
blank which in fool-proof lan- 
guage makes the agent realize 
what he is doing when he fills it 
out and signs it. When he has 
finally filled it out he definitely 
says that he has arranged with a 
certain newspaper for advertising 
space five inches in length and 
either a column or two columns 
wide that will appear a certain 
number of times each for a 
specific period of not Jess than 
six months. He requests also in 
the same blank that the company 
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send directly to the newspaper he 
has named a set of either electro- 
types or matrices on which his 
mame and address appear in a 
manner designated by him on the 
order blank. He also requests the 
company to change the copy when 
needed and to let him have proofs 
of the advertising that the com- 
pany will use for him. Before 
sending the order in, he first gets 
his own general agent to sign it, 
thus giving the general agent a 
chance to keep informed as well 
as an opportunity to explain to 
each agent exactly what he is com- 
mitting himself to do when he 
sends in the signed order blank. 

Much correspondence is not nec- 
essary in order to get newspapers 
to return electros to the company’s 
head office. They return them be- 
cause it is made clear at the outset 
that the electro for the succeeding 
advertisement will not be sent 
until the last one has been re- 
turned. 


Photo-Engravers Establish 
Educational Fund 


The most important business of the 
convention of the Employing Photo-En- 
gravers of America, which was held at 
Chicago, October 19, was the adoption 
of a definite plan providing an educa- 
tional fund with which scholarships will 
he established for the Photo-Engraving 
school in Wentworth Institute, Boston. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, L. B. Fol- 
som; vice-president, C. E. Buckbee; 
treasurer, Frank H. Clark, and secre- 
tary, Tanner H. Freeman. Executive 
committee members elected were V. M. 
Ollier, D. R. Morgan, Guy Wilson, 
Charles Clark and Fred W. Gage. 


D. H. Steele Returns to 
Wilson Bros. 


Daniel H. Steele, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Wilson Bros., Chicago, 
and later in charge of the underwear 
department, who retired two years ago 
on account of ill health, has returned to 
the Wilson business. He will be as- 
sistant to Edward M. Skinner, recently 
chosen vice-president, and will give spe- 
cial attention to sales promotion work. 











H. K. Dunn with Engineering 
Magazine Company 


Harry K. Dunn, formerly’ with 
Scientific American, New York, will 
represent Industrial Management and 
Industry Illustrated, both of New York. 

e will cover Western Pennsylvania 
and New York State. 
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Fallacy No. 5 
in Class Circulation 











O not let editorial blurbs 

praising showy or mediocre 
work persuade you that such 
work is accepted by well-informed 
people. 


Blurbs excite their amused con- 
tempt, not their awed admiration. 


Knowing this well, Vogue never 
resorts to the blurb. Artists, 
photographers, writers, come 
unheralded and go unremarked. 


Vogue maintains its authority 
solely through its own editorial 
taste and judgment, kept on the 
same high plane for thirty years. 


VOGUE 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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(5 HE Circulation of THe Corn Bert Farm Daiues is Concentrated in 
the Great Live Stock Production Area. The Location of 99% of the 


Circulation is indicated on the Map, each dot representing 250 subscribers. 














IVE STOCK farming is efficient farming. 
It maintains the fertility of the soil, 
roduces an even distribution of labor 
throughout the year, permits the use of 
rough land unsuited for tillage, saves 
surplus feeds and feeds that would otherwise go 
to waste, converts crops into animal products ot 
higher value to man and, by reducing the bulk, 
reduces the cost of shipping the output of the 
farm to market. 


§ These are the cardinal benefits of farming the 
live stock way. As a result, live stock farms are 
conspicuous for their improvements, modern 
buildings, up-to-date equipment, good live stock 
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THE 





- LIVE - STOCK - INDUSTRY ip 


and superior crops. The live stock farmer is 
almost invariably a farm owner—-the most pros- 
perous and the most substantial man in American 
agriculture. 


§The bulk of the nation’s meat supply comes 
from the Corn Belt, the real treasury of America. 
Situated in this rich territory are the four major 
live stock markets. At these points supply and 
demand meet and prices are daily established 
for all live stock regardless of where sold. 


§THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES are issued 
from the four great market centers. For more 
than fifty years they have provided the producer 
with accurate, complete and timely market 
information (for which they are unquéstioned 
authority), as well as world news, agricultural 
news, farm departments and special features 
of interest to every member of the family.’ 


g An agricultural campaign to be complete must 
provide for effective coverage of the live stock 
field. Such coverage is not possible except 
through the publications of the live stock 
industry. Market and media are inseparable. 


Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago 
Daily Journal-Stockman, Omaha 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City 
Daily Live Stock Reporter, St. Louis 


Combined Circulation—More than 100,000 Guaranteed 

Subscription Price— Each publication $5.00 per year 

Combination Advertisin, te—35 cents per a fe 
Unit Service — One Order, One Plate, One Bil 


General Advertising Office: 
THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hurcuison, Adv. Mgr. 
Eastern Office: Paul W. and Guy F. Minnick 
355 W. 42nd St., New York 
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"WE HAVE THE 
Equipment. oe 


-_ 
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to fulfill the promise of New 
York City as the printing 
centre of the world. 


Not only a vast but a ver- 
satile plant, with not mere 
completeness but compe- 
tentness based on 49 years 
experience. 


Printers who think big and 
therefore do big things. 
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ISAAC GOLDMANN 


COMPANY 
8O Lafayette St. New York 
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Why and How We Are Merchan- 
dising Turpentine 





Hercules Achieved Some Remarkable Results in Ten Months with the 
Aid of This Plan 


By N. S. Greensfelder 


Advertising Manager, Hercules Powder Company 


TS methods used by the 
Hercules Powder Company in 
introducing guaranteed turpentine 
in convenient containers to dealers 
and consumers differ little from 
those which many successful mer- 
chandisers in other lines are em- 
ploying. However, I believe many 
advertisers will be interested to 
learn why and how we are inten- 
sively promoting the sale in small 
packages of a product which we 
would have liked to market prin- 
cipally to large buyers. It is 
claiming too much for advertising 
to call what we have accomplished 
an advertising success, because 
advertising, though an important 
factor, is only a part of the co- 
ordinated effort which has pro- 
duced our pleasing sales picture. 

A few words about the branch 
of our business to which I refer 
will help to explain our situa- 
tion. Naval stores, a term origi- 
nally meaning ship supplies, is now 
used in speaking of rosin, turpen- 
tine, pine oil, pitch, tar, and simi- 
lar pine products. The produc- 
tion of these materials is one of 
the oldest industries in the country 
and is today an important activity 
in the Southern Coast States. 

The United States produces ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the 
world’s naval stores and practically 
all of this country’s output has, 
until very recently, been secured 
from the long leaf yellow pine by 
gashing the trees and catching the 
resinous gum or sap which flows 
from the cut. 

Our forests of long leaf yellow 
pine are almost exhausted and 
looking ahead a few years we can 
see the day when they will not be 
sufficient to produce naval stores 





Portion of an address delivered Octo- 
ber 20 at the Atlantic City convention 
of the National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association. 


to meet the world’s needs. There 
is, however, another available 
source of supply, namely, the pine 
stumps and resinous waste wood 
left after the trees have been cut 
down or killed by fire or storms. 
The stumps are blown out with 
dynamite, the waste wood is cut, 
both are taken to large modern 
plants where the turpentine and 
rosin they contain are recovered 
by a steam and solvent process. 
This is the method employed by 
the Hercules Powder Company. 

Turpentine obtained by gashing 
the live trees is called gum turpen- 
tine and that produced by the 
Herciiles method is designated 
steam-distilied wood turpentine. 
There is essentially no difference 
chemically, or in working qualities, 
between the two. However, most 
painters whose experience has 
made them wary of an adulterated 
product or a substitute, use the 
odor of turpentine as a test of its 
purity. The odor of Hercules 
steam-distilled wood turpentine is 
not objectionable even for in- 
terior work, but it differs from 
that of gum spirits. 


A HABIT HURT SALES 


This dissimilarity was a serious 
sales obstacle; for, as a rule, un- 
less painters were told when they 
bought our product that it was not 
gum turpentine, and unless they 
were also convinced that ours was 
a genuine turpentine, they would 
often return their purchase. The 
dealers we were able to sell re- 
fused to re-order because of their 
customers’ objection to the differ- 
ent odor. The jobbers had become 
so accustomed to handling gum 
turpentine, that although many of 
them were not satisfied with their 
profit on it, they were not inter- 
ested in changing to another kind. 
Even manufacturers who knew 
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from their chemical and physical 
tests that our product was desir- 
able in high quality paints and 
varnishes said they would like to 
use Hercules turpentine, but until 
they were sure that their trade 
realized its good qualities also, 
they hesitated to take chances. 

In studying our sales problem 
we secured the co-operation of one 
of the principal producers of min- 
eral spirits, a class of petroleum 
products which has largely dis- 
placed turpentine for thinning 
paints and varnishes, and we also 
were assisted by several Govern- 
ment bureaus. From these sources, 
we obtained statistics indicating 
that a total of approximately 100,- 
000,000 gallons of vehicles and 
thinners were used in paint and 
varnish annually in the United 
States. Our estimate, checked by 
others interested in naval stores, 
was that. of this total, 12,000,000 
gallons were turpentine and that 
only about 3,000,000 gallons of 
this turpentine were bought by 
manufacturers, the remaining 
9,000,000 gallons being sold at re- 
tail to painters and to the public. 

Further, we found that although 
a few jobbers and paint manufac- 
turers were marketing turpentine 
in small labeled containers (this 
was being done only in restricted 
localities), no producer had na- 


tional distribution for branded 
turpentine. 
NEW PLAN IS ADOPTED 


In October, of last year, a new 
plan of procedure was proposed to 
our board of directors. Having 
become convinced that selling 
turpentine to retail dealers and in- 
forming painters of its desirable 
good qualities would not only be 
the most effective means of in- 
fluencing paint and varnish manu- 
facturers, but would also be the 
quickest route to our largest mar- 
ket, it was decided to steer our 
course accordingly. 

In attacking our problem we de- 
parted from existing practices in 
the trade. The customary course of 
gum turpentine from producer to 
consumer is its sale by producers 
through markets at Savannah, 
Jacksonville, and other Southern 
ports, to dealers and exporters, 
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then it is resold to large distribu- 
tors. They, in turn, dispose of it 
to jobbers who supply the dealers 
through whom the .consumer is 
finally reached. Each of these 
steps increases the spread between 
the producer’s price and the cost 
to the user and there is no control 
or plan to assure jobbers or deal- 
ers of a reasonable profit; there- 
fore, they had been pushing adver- 
tised brands of substitutes for 
turpentine on which they could 
make a profit. 

In January, of this year, we be- 
gan to advertise in periodicals 
reaching dealers and painters. 
Then we offered our turpentine 
for sale in five-gallon and one- 
gallon cans on which are litho- 
graphed our name, trade-mark, 
and a guarantee that the package 
contains genuine spirits of turpen- 
tine and that our label complies 
with the Federal Naval Stores Act 
of March 3, 1923. We showed job- 
bers and dealers how this guaran- 
tee on the can helped to make 
quick sales and prevented com- 
plaints from their customers. We 
pointed out how, for the first 
time, they had an opportunity to 
handle a brand of guaranteed tur- 
pentine, sold direct to them by a 
responsible producer for which a 
consumer demand was being cre- 
ated through advertising, and that 
this would enable them to sell 
Hercules turpentine at a price that 
would net a fair profit. And 
finally, we established schedules 
which have a reasonable spread 
between the jobbers’ cost and the 
price he can obtain from the 
dealer. 

We also decided to make the 
selling of turpentine one of the 
duties of our. eighty explosives 
salesmen. It might seem that the 
same man could not be expected 
to devote his time to selling both 
turpentine and dynamite without 
slighting one or the other. How- 
ever, we have always kept in close 
touch with the hardware trade be- 
cause it is the principal outlet for 
shotgun shells in which our sport- 
ing powders are loaded, and also 
because it is an important channel 
for the sale of explosives for 
agricultural purposes. Our men 
who sell explosives call regularly 
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Wheatena Advertises Its 
Physical Culture Rating 


The Physical Culture Food Directory published last 
year rates Wheatena, the popular whole wheat cereal, 
as a splendid food for the creation of vitality and 
energy, as a growth food, a fat-reducing and regula- 
tory food. 


In the October issue of Physical Culture, the Wheatena 
advertising features its Physical Culture Food Direc- 
tory ratings in a graphic way. 

Over 600 nationally advertised food products are listed 
in the Physical Culture Food Directory and rated for 
their health effect under five different classifications. 


[f your product is well rated, you will find a wonder- 
fully responsive, intensive market among the 300,000 
families who depend on Physical Culture for advice 
in everything relating to food and dietetics. 


Physical 
Culture 


W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York 
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Decidedly not, in the small town and rural C 
market. Rural folks consider it an absolute re 
necessity. They depend on it for weather nm 
reports, market prices, news of the day. It ¢ 
is, therefore, a business proposition with p 
them, as well as a means of getting the same b 
= . ‘ h 
high class entertainment that the city folks 4 
get. All this offers a double reason why the , 
small town and rural folks are a good outlet 9 
for all kinds of radio equipment. > 
That radio manufacturers are more and 
more realizing the value of mail order selling ‘ 
to the rural and small town market, is evi- i 
denced by the increasing number of adver- 
tising contracts we are receiving from them. ) 
And it is quite logical for them to select the | 
Household Journal, as first choice, for test . 
campaigns and regular campaigns, as the | 
Household Journal consistently out-pulls all | 
other mail order publications, and heads the 








list in advertising volume for the first ten 


months of 1925 with a total of 99,361 lines. 


THE ONLY 700,000 paid in advance cir- 
culation to be had at $2.75 the line. \ 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 
Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 367 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 
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on hardware dealers, and we have 
for years advertised powder to 
hardware stores in trade maga- 
zines and by direct mail. Conse- 
quently, while few hardware mer- 
chants realized that we made 
turpentine, nearly all of them 
knew that the Hercules Powder 
Company was an established and 
reliable firm. 

Through a special investigation 
made at our request by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, we 
found that we could logically ex- 
pect 40 per cent of the turpentine 
bought by consumers to be sold by 
hardware stores, 25 per cent by ex- 
clusive paint stores, 20 per cent by 
lumber yards and drug stores, and 
the remainder by department 
stores and all other outlets. This 
analysis showed that we could well 
afford to increase our efforts with 
hardware dealers. Our entire sales 
force was informed of the problem 
confronting us and were told to 
push turpentine as a part of their 
regular line. 

A salesman was employed to 
visit dealers and master painters in 
the selected territory of one job- 
ber to determine whether the in- 
creased business would justify the 
cost of employing special naval 
stores salesmen to cover the entire 
country. 

Our advertising in publications 
reaching manufacturers was re- 
duced, and page insertions were 
scheduled monthly in magazines 
going to master painters and jour- 
neyman painters. Copy with a 
special appeal to these groups was 
prepared. We were fortunate in 
securing the services of A. B. 
Chapin, a cartoonist of national 
reputation. 

These advertisements secured 
the appreciative attention, not only 
of painters, but also of dealers and 
manufacturers. “When we can 
get a man to smile, we usually sell 
him. Continue the cartoons,” a 
distributor wrote us, and similar 
requests have kept coming to us 
from many dealers and salesmen. 

As we established new jobbers 
or dealers, we sent many thou- 
sands of letters in series, accom- 
panied by advertising material, to 
master painters and other con- 
sumers in the territory. 
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Securing a dealer mailing list 
covering the entire country wasn’t 
so simple as it sounds, but we 
bought, begged, and borrowed 
names from many sources, and we 
think we have a good list; though 
we shall never be satisfied that it 
is complete. 

The principal use we are making 
of this list is for mailing “The 
Hercules Guarantee,” a periodical 
we started soon after the general 
merchandising campaign had been 
decided upon. This, at present, is 
a four-page folder, which provides 
the dealer with information on 
turpentine and how to sell it. 


NOW USING A NOVEL CRATE 


In the current issue of “The 
Hercules Guarantee” going to 
every paint and hardware dealer 
and jobber in the country, we an- 
nounce that Hercules turpentine in 
five-gallon cans can now be ob- 
tained in a new one-can crate which 
serves for shipping, displaying, 
and pouring. The special tilting 
crate is completely assembled be- 
fore the can is placed in it. There 
are no nails to pull in unpacking. 
The binding wire can be severed 
with one clip of the pliers or 
shears. The top of the case, when 
inverted, forms the stand or holder 
for pouring the contents. Jobbers 
and dealers who were formerly 
compelled to saw a two-can case 
in half and then re-box single 
cans on five-gallon orders find this 
new method of crating a profitable 
convenience; and it enables the 
consumer to easily pour the con- 
tents of the can as needed. 

There is now a demand for 
Hercules turpentine in smaller 
cans, and I hope the time will soon 
come when a customer will be able 
to step into any hardware, paint or 
department store and buy Hercules 
turpentine in any size package 
from one-half pint to five gallons. 

During August and September, 
of this year, we conducted a spe- 
cial sales and advertising drive on 
the hardware trade. The first 
move was to mail “The Hercules 
Guarantee,” with a stamped and 
return addressed postcard, to 
every hardware jobber and dealer 
in the United States. About 10 
per cent of the cards came back to 
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us with requests for information 
or quotations. Our direct mail 
was supplemented by trade-paper 
advertising reaching the same 
group. Every Hercules salesman 
was instructed to call on as many 
hardware stores as possible during 
these two months. and to make a 
report of each visit by filling in a 
card containing questions we 
wished answered by each dealer, 
for our trade records. The re- 
sults of this campaign, as evi- 
denced by increased sales, have 
been most gratifying. 

All of this work has helped us 
immensely with the jobbers. To 
inform their salesmen about our 
product, we prepared folders spe- 
cially designed to fit the large 
hardware catalogues. We told our 
story with pictures as far as pos- 
sible, because these salesmen with 
thousands of items to sell will not, 
as a rule, read long descriptions, 
but they do use illustrations in 
their catalogues very effectively in 
selling to dealers. 

Another medium for conveying 
our sales message is our motion 
picture. This is a two-reel pro- 
duction which intersperses humor 
with instruction. The co-operation 
we received from various divisions 
of the Department of Agriculture 
in preparing maps and statistics of 
pine forest resources and acreage 
of cut-over land, and the criticisms 
and final approval from officials 
of the department, before the film 
was released, has added to its edu- 
cational value and has brought it 
unquestioned recognition as an 
authoritative presentation of the 
subject. 

It is just ten months since we 
started to merchandise turpentine 
to jobbers, dealers, and consumers 
throughout the country. The best 
measure of success is the increase 
in our sales over the correspond- 
ing period last year. In Septem- 
ber, 1925, we sold in the United 
States 50 per cent more turpentine 
in less than carload orders than we 
were able to dispose of during 
September, 1924, in both large and 
small shipments to the entire 


Could we have done this, with- 
out advertising? 
not in ten months. 


Perhaps—but 
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New Accounts for Willard H, 
Bond Agency 


Julia Hoyt Modes, Inc., New York, 
has appointed Willard H. Bond, Inc., 
New ork advertising agency, as its 
advertising counsel. A campaign in 2 
azines and newspapers has been sta 

The Locke Insulator Corporation, 
Baltimore, Md., and the Piper & Salerno 
Company, Inc., New York, have also 
appointed the Bond agency to direct 
their advertising. Trade and_ technical 
papers are being used by the Locke 
company. Piper & Salerno are using 
magazines and newspapers for their 
“Craigleigh” top coats. 





Minneapolis Sales Managers’ 
Association Elects Officers 


_ Officers of the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion of Sales Managers for the year 
1925-26 were installed at a recent meet- 
Ing. The new officers are: President, 
Bert C. Miner, National Cash Register 
Company; vice-president, Thomas Har- 
rison, Winston-Harper-Fisher Comeen ; 
secretary, Robert C. McClintock, O. B 
McClintock nae agg and treasurer, 
Walter C. Meyers, alter C. Meyers 
Company. 





Chambers Agency Appoints 
P. A. Wilkinson 


The Chambers Agency, Inc., has ap- 
pointed P. A. Wilkinson manager . of 
its New York office. He succeeds John 
H. Strumberg, who has returned to 
the New Orleans office as an account 
éxecutive. Mr. Wilkinson was formerly 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., and at one 
time was with the Philip Kobbé Com- 
pany, Inc. 





Newspaper Campaign for 


Priess Radio 


A newspaper campaign has been 
started by the Priess Radio Corpora- 
tion, New York, on its radio sets. This 
campaign, for which newspapers in about 
thirty-one cities are being used, is 
ing conducted by Foote & Morgan, Inc.; 
New York advertising agency. Business 
papers also are being used. 





Western Grocer Company Ad- 


vances W. W. Demmon 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Western Grocer Company, held at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, 4 Demmon, of 
the Albert Lea, Minn., branch, was 
chosen to succeed the late A. T. Quaid, 
of Marshalltown, as treasurer and gen- 
eral auditor. 


R. W. Hobbs Advertising 


Manager, Northern Pacific 
Ralph W. Hobbs has been 5 pero 
advertising manager of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, with headquarters at 
St. Paul. He was formerly with the 
ae Advertising Agency, Fargo, 
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Of Course Distribution Is Costly 


And It Will Grow More Costly as Production Grows Cheaper and Easier 


By Bruce Barton 
President, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


E have solved or are in the 

process of solving very rap- 
idly the whole problem of produc- 
tion. When I say we have solved it, 
I know that none of you will assent 
to that because you know that 
there are great tasks yet to be 
done. But we have gone so far 
toward solving it that our progress 
is almost incredible. When farm- 
ers are in trouble these days it 
isn’t because they don’t raise 
enough; it is because they raise 
too much. 

Henry Ford said to me one day 
that he expected to make tractors 
and other machinery so cheap that 
a comparatively small number of 
people working a comparatively 
few number of weeks a year 
would be able to feed the whole 
human race. Take these electric 
lights that we all have in our 
homes. The price of them has 
been reduced by the electrical 
manufacturers four times in the 
last two years, yet the percentage 
of profit is still very fair. The 
reduction has been made possible 
by the fact that one girl working 
with machines can do today what 
fifteen or twenty girls used to do. 

The same thing is true in every 
factory. One man working with 
electricity or steam with machinery 
can do what ten men or twenty men 
or even one hundred men used to 
do. The point is that the other nine 
or nineteen or ninety-nine are re- 
leased, not to loaf or to be a mere 
burden upon their fellows, but for 
the arts and the sciences, for liter- 
ature, for exploration; to be doc- 
tors, musicians, teachers, preach- 
ers; to be advertising men; to 
embroider and enrich this wonder- 
ful fabric which we call modern 
civilization. 

_ The cost of production, I take 
it, is going to become smaller and 





Portion of an address delivered Octo- 
ber 19 at the Atlantic City convention 
of the National Industrial Advertisers’ 
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, that the Government had ‘taken over 


smaller relatively, and the cost of 
distribution, so called, is going to 
become larger and larger rela- 
tively. I never argue against that 
statement, because on the ledger of 
distribution is charged not merely 
the processes of handling goods, 
but all of these other activities of 
the doctor and the musician and 
the artist and the teacher and the 
advertising man. Distribution is 
expensive and is going to grow 
more expensive, not because it is 
inefficient, but because against it 
is charged all of the activities that 
make modern civilization most 
worth while and living most com- 
fortable and worth having. 


COMMON SENSE 


This may not be sound econom- 
ics, but it seems to me it is com- 
mon sense, and I think we weaken 
our cause as advertising men and 
as salesmen when we try to argue 
that distribution is inexpensive or 
ever again will be inexpensive. 
Production will become cheaper 
and cheaper; distribution, against 
which all the other activities of 
the human race are charged, is 
going to be more and more expen- 
sive because life gets richer and 
richer as we live along. ° 

The second thing that I never 
attempt to argue against is that 
advertising itself is very expen- 
sive and often very wasteful. 

Advertising is wasteful because 
all forms of competitive activity 
are wasteful. Yet it is only because 
we have a competitive system that 
we make progress. Twenty years 
ago the Government broke up the 
Standard Oil Company, and today 
as you drive up through New York 
or New England you pass a 
garage in front of which you find 
not one pump seeking to sell you 
gasoline, but two pumps or three 
pumps, or even ten pumps—and 
that is very wasteful; your soul 
cries out against it. But suppose 
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the Standard Oil Company twenty 
years ago, as Mr. Stuart Chase 
and men like him would like to 
have it. I venture to say that at 
this very hour the people of the 
United States would be in the 
throes of a gasoline shortage. The 
only force under heaven which 
will drive men into the wilds of 
Mexico and into the wilds of 
Venezuela and into every other 
unexplored or untamed spot in the 
universe in search of oil is the 
force of competition, the desire to 
go ahead, in comparison with those 
whom we are competing against. 

The same thing is true in adver- 
tising. If the Government were to 
take over advertising as a national 
monopoly, which Mr. Chase sug- 
gests, instantly the wheels of in- 
dustry would slow down, because 
the force that drives industry for- 
ward is the desire on the part of 
the manufacturer to have a larger 
share of the total volume of pub- 
lic good-will and favor. That de- 
sire is what inspires him to estab- 
lish the laboratory, is what makes 
him discontented with his produc- 
tion costs, is what makes him un- 
willing to shoulder unfair and un- 
necessary distribution costs and 
taxation costs. That eternal reach- 
ing out is the thing that builds 
progress, and advertising is the 
most powerful force in that direc- 
tion. 

This brings me to the third 
thing which I just want to hint at, 
that is that advertising, far from 
being non-productive, as Mr. 
Chase says, is actually the inspir- 
ing and driving force behind all 
production, and is the builder of 
civilization. 

You go into a savage tribe, and 
what do you find? You find men 
who have no wants. You find that 
the savage is perfectly content if 
he has a skin to wrap around his 
loins, another skin to keep the raii 
off his head, a skin to lie on, and 
a little food and a fire. So a sav- 
age tribe continues for a thousand 
years and there will be no change. 
The great-great-grandchildren will 
be living as their great-great- 
grandfathers lived. But suppose 
that out of an airplane an adver- 
tising man dropped into that tribe 
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and brought with him pictures of 
red neckties and tan shoes and un- 
derwear and new*hats and auto- 
mobiles and bicycles and feathers 
and strings of beads. Instantly 
there would begin in that tribe a 
transformation. Wants would be 
kindled, and the desire to satisfy 
those wants would overcome all 
other desires, and in obedience to 
them even a savage is willing to 
abandon his life of leisure and 
voluntarily enlist himself in servi- 
tude to the creation of a civiliza- 
tion. 





House Sampling Gives Way 
to Advertised Offer 


The Buffalo Specialt Company, 
manufacturer of Liquid Vener prod- 
ucts, is using a sales appeal in its 
magazine advertising for the fall and 
winter season that differs radically from 
former appeals. Considerable emphasis 
in the copy is placed on the company’s 
free offer of a sample bottle of Liquid 
Veneer, whereas former copy rather 
minimized this feature. 

Buffalo Specialty Company has 
found that distributing samples from 
house to house has become more and 
more a costly proposition. Nevertheless, 
periodic sampling of Liquid Veneer is 
admitted by the management to be a 
necessary aid to selling. One reason 
stated is because every new user of 
Liquid Veneer becomes an excellent pros- 
pect for future sales not only of that 
product, but of the whole family of 
Liquid Veneer products, which includes 
other cleaners and polishers and cleaning 
and polishing equipment. 

Experiments have proved to the com- 
pany that sampling means of ad- 
vertising not only reduces the waste of 
broadcast sampling but is in itself com- 
paratively inexpensive. Some of the new 
series of advertising offer a thirty-five- 
cent Liquid Veneer dust cloth and a 
sample of Liquid Veneer for ten cents. 





Hercules Powder Reports 
Large Gain 


The Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., reports net income of 
$2,318,501, after charges, for the nine 
months ended September 30, against 
$1,510,256 for the same period last 
year. 


R. N. Fugarde to Join Wm. 
Connors Paint Company 


Robert N. Fugarde, assistant adver- 
tising manager of Lo t, Ine., New 
York, will join the Wm. Connors Paint 
Manufacturing Company, Troy, N. Y., 
on November 2, as advertising manager. 
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Just one ef Washington’s Busy Streets. 


One in every 3.3 Adults 
in Washington Owns a Motor Vehicle 


More than in 10 States. 
Greater percentage of increase than in 30 States. 


There isn’t a more fertile field for the sale of 
Automobiles and Automobile Accessories than the 
Capital City of the Nation—and if you are not culti- 
vating it aggressively you are overlooking a most 
promising market— 

A market that you can promote easily—because it 
only takes one newspaper to reach practically every- 
body in Washington. The Star has no competitor 
in circulation nor advertising prestige. 

“Washington as a Market and How to 
Reach It” is a book of reliable statistics 
—and valuable to any one interested in 


develoning business in the National Capi- 
tal. Gladly sent upon your request. 


Che Lvening Star 


SUNDAY MOBNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








NEW YORK OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd Street 


CHICAGO OFFIC“ 
J. E. Latz 
Tower Building 
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in Motor, Car Advertising 





OTOR car manufacturers gave 

The Free Press the premier 
position among Detroit newspapers 
for the first nine months of 1925 in 
the volume of advertising carried. 
The figures given below tell the story 
of their preferred use of Free Press 
columns. 


Lines 


THE FREE PRESS . 614,913 
Second paper ... . 609,658 
Third paper... . . 341,712 


This preferred use of The Detroit Free Press 
by the largest industry in America to thor- 
oughly cover the most and the best of the 
Detroit and Michigan market carries with it 
a profit making suggestion in the advertising 
of every other commodity or enterprise 
worthy of any concerted sales effort. 


There are no more cautious or conservative 
purchasers of advertising space today than 
the motor car manufacturers. It is signifi- 
cant that in Detroit they should give The 
Free Press their preference. 


TheBetroit Free Press 


“Starts The Day In Detroit” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit KansasCity San Francisco 





























Making the Small Checking Account 
Pay Part of Its Keep 


How St. Louis Banks Used Advertising to Justify Dollar-a-Month 
Service Charge 


HEN the banks in the St. 

Louis Clearing House As- 
sociation decided upon a $1 a 
month service charge for check- 
ing accounts having an average 
balance of less than $200, they 
thought they were going to have 
trouble in selling the idea to their 
customers. 

They know now that if a thing 
is equitable and just, as this 
service charge seems to be, people 
are not going to resent it even 
though its workings may cost 
them a little money—that is, if 
the people are told the facts. 

The banks decided that the new 
arrangement should take effect on 
July 1 last. But instead of mak- 
ing an arbitrary announcement, 
which would have been the case a 
few years ago, and allowing the 
people to accept the plan or leave 
it, the banks prepared the way by 
an advertising campaign. Facts 
and figures were given, and frank 
statements made. On July 1, the 
service charge began and the com- 
posite objection made by de- 
positors was negligible. Through 
the advertising they were made to 
see that in allowing them to have 
checking accounts the banks were 
performing a _ notable public 
service and that the $1 a month 
represented only a part of the 
bookkeeping charges and other 
overhead which the accounts made 
necessary. 

Dale Graham of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company and Sam 
P. Judd of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, acting under authority 
of the Clearing House association, 
prepared the advertising campaign 
which started on May 1. Each 
week during that month small 
checking depositors in all the 
banks received a booklet through 
the mails. These were planned so 
as to take up the reasons, step by 
step. On June 1, advertisements 
began appearing in four St. Louis 
newspapers supplementing the in- 





formation already conveyed. These 
came out once a week and were 
timed to harmonize with four 
more mailings of booklets during 


une, 

The booklets deserve a little 
more than the usual mention here. 
Through the booklets and the ad- 
vertisements the story was told in 
a progressive way, the climax 
coming with the final presentation. 

The booklets, 3% x 6 inch 
affairs printed in red and black, 
presented the proposition in a 
brief, easily read and_ rather 
whimsical way. The first is en- 
titled “It Will Take You One 
Minute and Twelve Seconds to 
Read This—If You Start Now.” 
At the bottom of each page is a 
drawing representing the face of 
a watch and on each the second 
hand is at a place supposed to 
show the number of seconds it 
takes to read the page. The mes- 
sage is a general setting forth of 
“the bank’s place in the com- 
munity.” The drawing indicates 
that it takes eight seconds to read 
the first page. By the time the 
second page is read twenty-five 
seconds are presumed to have 
elapsed and so on until the last 
page which takes six seconds to 
read. 

The theme of this presentation 
is that if the bank and 
credits are taken from the nation, 
industry will stop, men will be 
thrown out of work and even- 
tually law and order will fail. 


MORE STOP-WATCH COPY 


The second message sent out by 
mail is entitled “Who Owns the 
Banks?” and the recipient is in- 
formed it can be read in forty- 
eight seconds. Each of the four 
pages is timed in the manner just 
described. 

A booklet on “How Credit Is 
Granted” takes one minute and 


fifty-three seconds to read. In 
this it is brought out that often 
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small concerns and individuals of 
rather limited financial capacity do 
not get from the banks the credit 
to which they might otherwise be 
entitled, because they do not keep 
sufficient balances to make their 
banking business. worth while. 

“The Facts About the Over- 
draft” are told in one minute and 
twelve seconds. 

After the mailing of the fourth 
booklet the newspaper advertising 
began. The first advertisement 
told the inside story of a small 
checking account and made the an- 
nouncement that the $1 a month 
service charge would be imposed 
in another month. Here figures 
were presented showing what it 
costs the average bank to handle a 
checking account maintaining an 
average balance of $200. Of the 
$200, $30 is the approximate re- 
serve which the bank must hold, 
thus leaving $170 available for 
loaning purposes. If the bank 
loans the whole amount for the 
entire year it realizes $8.50 in- 
terest. 

It is shown that it actually 
costs the bank $20 during the year 
to handle this account, taking in 
seventeen items including checks 
and deposits each month. Count- 
ing the bank’s handling cost and 
overhead each of these items en- 
tails an expense of ten cents. With 
$8.50 interest and $20 handling 
cost the bank thus suffers a loss 
of $11.50 on the account. It is 
shown that a service charge of 
$1 a month on this account will 
yield the bank a revenue of $12 
per year, wiping out the loss and 
allowing the bank to earn fifty 
cents a year on the account. 

“This analysis,” the advertise- 
ment says, “gives an idea of the 
necessity for the fairness of the 
service charge. Banks have 
carried small checking accounts at 
a loss because a few have de- 
veloped into profitable accounts. 
But experience has shown that 
not enough of them have thus de- 
veloped to justify the loss. The 
new way is a business proposition. 
The patron gets the service. The 
bank at least breaks even on the 
account.” 

The next week the newspaper 
advertising told how a _ bank 


. booklets of the series were mailed 
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makes money work, bringing out 
the thought that many people 
imagine that the bank has magic 
ways of making money—that 
they. think $100 deposited on Mon- 
day means $100 profit to the bank 
even if the money is withdrawn 
on Friday. 

Here figures are presented in 
some detail showing that a bank 
earns about forty-two cents a 
month on each $100 deposited. Out 
of this it must pay all its expenses 
such as salaries, rent, light, power, 
machinery, building expenses, 
ledgers, checks and check books, 
statements, pass books and all 
other sundries and services. 

The logical conclusion, of 
course, is that when an account 
runs around $100 the bank handles 
it at an absolute loss. 

Another advertisement em- 
phasizes the forty-two cents a 
month profit by featuring this 
mythical want advertisement: 


WANTED—Bookkeeper and _ Treas- 
urer; must handle funds and render 
monthly statement; must furnish own 
safe and guarantee safety of money; 
= furnish necessary books, stationery, 

Salary, forty-two cents a month; 
possible opportunity for advancement. 
ox J72. 


“When you consider it,” the ad- 
vertisement says, “there is no 
other institution that offers so 
much service for so slight a re- 
turn. A bank affords complete 
service to the $100 checking ac- 
count customer as well as the 
$100,000 customer. His money is 
safe in the bank’s vaults; he is 
protected from loss by fire and 
theft; he may mail checks to pay 
his debts and use the checks, when 
canceled, as receipts; he is fur- 
nished a pass book as a per- 
manent record of his deposits, and 
monthly statements that are neat 
and accurate records of his 
financial transactions. On the 
other hand the bank receives a 
gross income, liberally computed, 
of forty-two cents a month for 
each $100 average balance. A por- 
tion of the bank’s expenses, such 
as salaries, stationery, pass books, 
etc., must be paid out of this 
forty-two cents.” 

Meanwhile the remaining. four 
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a week apart. “How a Bank 
Makes Money,” was told in one 
minute and fifteen seconds; “The 
Journey of a Bank Check” in two 
minutes and four seconds; “The 
World’s Cheapest Bookkeeper” in 
one minute, thirty-six seconds and 
“The Service Charge Solution” 
in one minute, forty seconds. 

“People are fair,” said Mr. 
Graham in telling Printers’ INK 
about the success of the campaign. 
“They are willing to look upon a 
bank as an organization of human 
beings rather than a mere money- 
making machine. The reason 
they have had the opposite view 
is that the banks have not taken 
the trouble to tell the real story.” 

An interesting feature of the 
St. Louis appeal is that it con- 
tains no technicalities. The thing 
is presented in the plainest English 
that anybody can understand. In 
studying it one can hardly help 
thinking back to that not very dis- 
tant day when bank advertising, 
so-called, was either a cold busi- 
ness card giving the name and lo- 
cation of the bank or a statement 
of assets and liabilities that was 
unintelligible to the average reader 
—if he took the trouble to read it 
at all. 





“Pacific Builder and Engineer” 
Appointments 


Walter A. Averill, editor of the 
Pacific Builder and Engineer, Seattle, 
Wash., has, in addition, been made 
manager. I. E. Stevenson, until recently 
on the advertising staff of The Im, 
been appa Bulletin, Minneapolis, has 
een apenas advertising manager. 

Greiner, who had been man- 
m., 7 the Pacific Builder and Engineer, 
has been made Eastern representative, 
and head of the advertising department 
of The Improvement Bulletin. 


A. E. Fountain, Jr., to Join 
Lyddon & Hanford 


Alfred E. Fountain, Jr., secretary of 
the Tuthill Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, will join the New York office 
of the Lyddon & Hanford Company, ad- 
vertising agency, on November 1. 





Jewel Tea Sales Increase 


The Jewel Tea Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, reports that its sales for the first 
forty weeks of 1925 were $10,441,620, 
as compared with $10,261,187 for the 
same period in 1924, an increase of 1.8 
per cent. 
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Advises Staff to Study Article 
on Advertising Pitfalls 


Tue Union Gas & ELectric 
OMPANY 
Cinctnnati,. October 12, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I want to congratulate you, Printers’ 
Inx, and Mr. Giles, on his article in the 
October 8 issue, entitled “Pitfalls that 
Yawn AA. the Unwary Advertiser.” 
I am oomane, everyone on my staff 
to read and study this splendid article. 

Tue Union Gas & Exectrric Co., 

Harry M. Hitcucock, 
Publicity Manager. 





Franklin Printing Company 
Augments Staff 


Harry W. Buchanan and G. G. Rich- 
ards have been addea@.to the staff of 
the Franklin Printing Company, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Buchanan was formerly 
with Ware Brothers, of that city. Mr. 
Richards had been with the Ben Dale 
Studios, New York. 





Julius Kayser & Company 
Income 


Julius Kayser & Company, and affili- 
ated companies, New York, manufac- 
turers and distributors of silk gloves, 
hosiery, etc., report a net income, after 
charges, of $1,174,642 for the fiscal year 
ended August 31. 





D. E. Watts with Dominion 
Financial Corporation 


Douglas E. Watts has joined the 
staff of the Dominion Financial Cor- 
poration, Limited, Montreal. He was 
formerly Eastern representative for the 
technical publications of the MacLean 
Publishing Company, Toronto. 


Campaign Planned for 
Corrosion Preventives 


The guiel Furnace Specialties Com- 
pany, York, is planning an adver- 
tising campaign on Triple-A corrosion 
preventives which it manufactures. Pres- 
ent plans call for the use of direct-mail 
and business paper advertising. 








Organizes the Harold Worm 
Company 


Harold Worm has taken over the in- 
terests of his former associate, L. R. 
Vercoe, jr., and is conducting an ad- 
vertising and art service at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., under the name of 
the Harold Worm Company. 


G. R. Cullen with Detroit 
Agency 


George R. Cullen, formerly engaged 
in advertising work at Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich., has joined McKinney, Marsh & 
Cushing, ne., Detroit advertising 
agency. 
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How Much Better Is the 
Back Cover? 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you give me some guidance as 
to where I could get authentic and 
Statistical data of the back cover ad- 
vertising of a magazine? An important 
advertiser recently made the statement 
to me that he was convinced that the 
back cover of a magazine is worth four 
times as much as a page in the interior of 
the magazine. I was looking for some- 
thing authentic along this line so as to 
batter down this man’s apparently 
erroneous conception. What you can do 
for me will be greatly appreciated. 

HE relative value of back 

cover pages as against inside 
pages, as brought up here by our 
correspondent who prefers to be 
anonymous, is largely a matter of 
opinion. It differs somewhat with 
individual circumstances. : 

In a general way, however, it 
may be said that the gentleman 
mentioned in the inquiry is just 
a bit liberal in his estimate of 2 
cover page being worth four 
times as much as any other. It 
would be more accurate to say 
that it is worth from two to three 
times as much, and it is so re- 
garded by most advertisers who 
are well informed as to space 
values. ‘ ; 

_ A reasonably fair basis for mak- 
ing such an estimate is to be 
found in the charges for inside 
and back cover space that are 
made by some of the leading pub- 








lications. Here are a few ex- 
amples: 

Inside Page Back Cover 

Magazine A $3,300 9,100 

” B 5,000 9,000 

ail Cc 350 800 

wa D 9,000 15,000 

” E 7,000 12,000 

ve F 1,200 2,850 

G 320 500 

” H 300 600 

- I 125 215 

” J 195 300 


These figures do not tell the 
whole story, of course. . Judged 
strictly by values, several of the 
back pages mentioned above 
should bring in a larger revenue. 
But here the question of ex- 
pediency enters. It is likely, 
though, that if a back page were 
worth four times as much as an 
inside page, the figures in the 








second column of the table we are 
presenting here would be higher. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


A. Frank Richardson, Pioneer 
Special, Dead 


A. Frank Richardson, who was one of 
the old guard of newspaper special repre- 
sentatives, died recently at Bay Shore, 

-¥ e had long been engaged in the 
business when he disposed of his inter- 
ests in the special agency which bore his 
name, in 1902. 

Early in their careers, Paul Block and 
Herman G. Halsted were associated with 
Mr. Richardson’s agency. Fred I. 
Thompson, now publisher of four Ala- 
bama newspapers, and John Budd, to- 
gether with the late William H. Smith, 
who was a partner in the Kelly-Smith 
Company, took over the business of the 
Richardson agency in 1902 and it was 
conducted under the name of Smith & 
Thompson. Mr. Budd was manager of 
the Chicago office. Later the business 
became Smith & Budd and the present 
John Budd Company is an outgrowth 
of the old Richardson agency. 

Among the newspapers represented 
by Mr. Richardson were: the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, Omaha Bee, St. 
Paul Pioneer Express, Boston Post. 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, and 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

The advertising which Mr. Richardson 
conducted in Printers’ Inx on behalf of 
his newspapers was very diversified. For 
instance, one advertisement would carry 
the illustrations of the editors of his 
publications and a _ dignified, serious 
message, while another would humor- 
ously interpret, in cartoon, some simile, 
of which Mr. Richardson used many. 
In all his advertising he stressed the 
slogan “Newspapers of Known Circu- 
lation,” which was enclosed in white let- 
ters on a familiar black seal with a star 
in the centre. This trade-mark is still 
used by his successor, The John Budd 
Company. 

After disposing of his agency, Mr. 
Richardson became active in devoting 
his attention to two patent medicines 
of which he was the owner, Cranitonic 
hair tonic and Ozomulsion. These oc- 
cupied his attention for four or five 
years until about 1906 when he retired 
from active business. Mr. Richardson’s 
daughter married Willis Sharpe Kilmer, 
owner of Swamproot. 

In “Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent,” George P. Rowell refers to Mr. 
Richardson as “the only A. Frank Rich- 
ardson.” He was especially well-known 
for his smart appearance and carried 
the reputation of waing., the best dressed 
man in the business. e had a penchant 
for fancy vests and those who were 
acquainted with him will recall his un- 
usual selection, which largely was re- 
sponsible for his reputation as a smart 
dresser. 








Joins Lohse-Budd 
J. Vinton Stowell has joined the 
staff of Lohse-Budd, New York. He 
was at one time with The Welanetz 
Company. 
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Every Agency Man knew what every hardware man 
ae—e—- list. 


The Human Side 
of a 
Great Business 
Publication 


Back of every great enterprise 
isa human element contributed 
by those men whose experiences 
and personalities are reflected 

in that enterprise. David J. Witherspoon, Associate Editor 











—|A VID WITHERSPOON is best known to readersof HARDWARE 
&Y)| AGE as the genial creator of Cornelius Leadpenny, the hardware 
dealer who has his full share of business problems to solve, and 
also as the humorous but helpful cartoonist who teaches pleas- 
antly many a wholesome lesson in hardware merchandising. 





| His cartoons have been reprinted in many business papers and 
house organs. His Leadpenny stories have formed the text for 
many store meetings of dealers and their clerks. Both have been interest- 
ing, amusing and at the same time extremely instructive in the elements of 
successful selling. 


In addition to his literary and artistic efforts, Mr. Witherspoon devotes his 
attention to the physical make-up of HARDWARE AGE. The arrangement 
and effective presentation of the market reports, news, editorials, feature 
articles and merchandising stories rests in his capable hands. 


Mr. Witherspoon’s work has added greatly to the attractiveness, interest and 
intrinsic value of the well-rounded service that has made HARDWARE 
AGE the weekly business guide and inspiration of its readers—the jobbers, 
jobbers’ salesmen, retailers and retail clerks of the hardware trade. 


Because the men who create HARDWARE AGE know what the hardware 
merchant needs to conduct his business successfully and ably supply those 
needs in every phase and in full measure, HARDWARE AGE has become 
a necessity to every forward-looking hardware dealer. 


It therefore offers the manufacturer a direct, sure route to the attention 
of the live element of the hardware trade in every section of the country. 


“The Most Influential Hardware Paper” 


A ardware e 


239 West 39* Street ity 
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How far should 


agency “service” go? 


The advertising agency of 1950 will be 
offering clients free busses to carry their 
employees to and from work. 


That is the prophecy of A..H. Deute, gen- 
eral sales manager, the Borden Company, 
in November PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 
Absurd? he asks. No more absurd, he says, 
than the present sales management hobby 
that is sweeping the agency field. 


Advertising Agent or 
Sales Manager? 


“The advertising agent doesn’t seem to be 
satisfied with being a good advertising 
agent. He wants to be also a sales man- 
ager,” says Mr. Deute. 


“Charts, analyses, investigations, sales 
plans, special meetings, etc., are all well 
and good. But it is a sad thing when the 
advertisers look upon these side shows as 
the main tent,” he adds. 


Is Copy Still Important? 


As sales manager of one of America’s larg- 
est advertisers Mr. Deute resents extreme 
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extensions of agency service. He sees some 
agencies going so far afield in merchandis- 
ing plans, special investigations, etc., as to 
add unbearably to overhead. 


The preparation of good copy is still the 
chief function of the agent, he says, and 
when copy suffers the client suffers. 


Attack or Defense? 


His article is at once an attack and a de- 
fense. It attacks too much service. It de- 
fends good copy. He minces no words 
in his advocacy of the value of copy. - 


This is one of the most unusual articles 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY has ever pub- 
lished. It will arouse controversy and meet 
with denunciation. 


What is the Answer? 


Is Mr. Deute alone in his attitude? Or 
has he put his finger on a sore spot? How 
many sales managers feel as he does? How 
many advertisers will back him up? 


Read his article “Where Does Advertising 
Stop— Selling Begin?” in the November 
MONTHLY. Then write us your answer. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


185 Madison Avenue 








New York City 
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104,242 


was the average net paid circulation 
of The Providence Journal and The 
Evening Bulletin for the six months 
ending September 30, 1925. This is 
a net gain of 3,032 per day over the 
same period of 1924. 


These great newspapers, with their 
responsive reader influence offer ad- 
vertisers coverage of the great ma- 
jority of English speaking families in 
Rhode Island. 


23c a line Flat Rate 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Boston Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Advertising Club Work in Europe 
to Be Strengthened 


Steps Now Being Taken to Put into Operation an Effective 
Administration 


FP Ang eee development of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World as an inter- 
national organization is planned 
for next year. Until July, 1925, 
the advertising clubs of Great 
Britain and Europe were grouped 
in one district. The organized 
advertising movement met with 
such an enthusiastic response in 
Great Britain, however, that it 
was decided, at the Houston con- 
vention last June, to group the 
British clubs in a separate dis- 
trict, and, accordingly, a new dis- 
trict was formed of the Con- 
tinental clubs. 

Steps are now being taken to 
put into operation an effective ad- 
ministration which will assist in 
the correlation and direction of 
organized advertising interests on 
the Continent. C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the Associated Clubs, 
has asked C. Harold Vernon, of 
London, to call a meeting of 
Continental club presidents before 
the first of the year for the pur- 
pose of electing a district chair- 
man and perfecting plans for 


broadening the work of _ this 
district. 

Mr. Vernon is_ international 
honorary vice-president of the 
association and is thoroughly 
familiar with its policies and 


aims. He is especially well 
qualified to undertake this assign- 
ment by reason of his having 
been, for several years, chairman 
of the district before it was 
divided and his work has brought 
him an intimate knowledge of the 
need and acceptance of organized 
advertising among the different 
countries included in the Con- 
tinental district. 

The making of plans for the ex- 
pansion of club work overseas and 
the development of a closer contact 
between the clubs in other countries 
and those in America is an im- 
portant phase of the Association’s 





work and is carried on largely 
through a special committee on 
International Club Relations of 
which Frederick M. Feiker, vice- 
president of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, is chairman. 

In the extension of international 
activities, the work of the associa- 


tion is made difficult by the 
language factor. So that the 


Continental district will have the 
benefit of the educational activities 
of the association, consideration is 
being given to the translation of 
advertising text books in the lan- 
guages of the various countries. 

There are now five advertising 
organizations in Paris which are 
included in the Continental dis- 
trict. Other affiliated clubs are 
located in Stockholm, Berlin, 
Brussels, and two each in Rotter- 
dam and Amsterdam. 

The membership of the As- 
sociated Clubs is not limited to 
Europe and Great Britain, how- 
ever. Affiliated clubs are located 
in Honolulu; Cape Town and 
Durban, South Africa; Australia; 
New Zealand and Shanghai, South 
America and Cuba will soon be 
represented, as will Mexico City. 

Secretary Hoover is interested 
in the effort of the association to 
establish clubs in other countries. 
Through the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, he has 
offered the facilities of American 
consuls as a contact between the 
association and the American ad- 
vertising interests of the city in 
which they are located. 

With the obvious exception of 
the United States and Canada, the 
association’s strongest centre is 
Great Britain. There is now a 
total of thirty-four club members 
in this district. The oldest of 
these is the Thirty Club which 
was the first overseas club to come 
into the association. This was or- 
ganized many years ago and took 
its name from the fact that it 
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was originally formed by thirty 
leaders in British advertising 
circles. The membership is still 
limited to thirty. 

The Advertising Club of Ulster, 
Belfast, which was organized and 
affliated in 1920, is the next 
oldest. The president of the Ulster 
club is Sir Robert Baird, propri- 
etor of the Belfast Telegraph. 
Victor Salter, advertising man- 
ager of the Belfast Telegraph, has 
been honorary secretary since its 
organization. According to Earle 
Pearson, general manager of the 
Associated Clubs, although, 300 
miles distant, the Ulster club re- 
presents a splendid example of co- 
operation between a member and 
the association as its activities 
closely adhere to the program out- 
lined by executive headquarters. 

The following cities are now 
represented on the roster of the 
Associated Clubs : Bradford, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birm- 
ingham and Oxford. Scotland is 
represented by Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The clubs in Belfast and 
Dublin also are affiliated. 

As an instance of the impor- 
tant significance with which the 
advertising club movement is 
viewed abroad, it is interesting to 
note that the president of the 
Publicity Club of London is the 
Right Honorable The Lord Mayor 
of London. 

The decision to hold a conven- 
tion of the association in London 
resulted in keen enthusiasm for 
organized advertising. Mr. Ver- 
non, who was chairman of the 
convention, reports that British 
advertising interests were quick to 
see the advantages which would 
follow in getting together in a 
united effort and removing un- 
ethical practices and cut-throat 
competition which would result in 
the establishment of advertising 
standards on a par with those that 
prevailed in America. 

There are, for exampie, twenty- 
three affiliated clubs in London 
alone. Many of these represent 


specialized interests corresponding 
to the Associated Business Papers, 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and other depart- 
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ments of the National Advertis- 
ing Commission, the activities of 
which are limited to the United 
States and Canada. 

The British interests will hold 
their second annual convention at 
Blackpool, England, from May 1 
to 5, preceding the international 
convention at Philadelphia, Pa, 
Preparations already are under 
way for a representative delegation 
at Philadelphia from the British 
district. The following members of 
an On-to-Philadelphia committee 
are in charge of arrangements: 
Lt. Col. E. F. Lawson, district chair- 
man; Andrew Milne, honorary dis- 
trict secretary; Arthur Chadwick, 
honorary treasurer; C. Harold 
Vernon, Sir Robert Baird, Eric 
Field and Stuart A. Hirst. 


Federal Radio Advances 
L. E. Noble 


The Federal Radio Corporation, a 
division of the Federal Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
appointed Lester E. Noble vice-pres- 
ident and general manager. He has 
been with this organization for some 
time. A. C. Stearns, Jr., recently with 
the Globe. Electrical Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been made advertis- 
ing manager. 








Peninsular Publishing Com- 
pany Appoints M. J. Dowling 


The Peninsular Publishing Company, 
Tampa, Fla., has appointed Milton } 
Dowling advertising manager of Suni- 
land and The Packing ouse News. 
Mr. Dowling had been in the advertising 
and marketing business for a number 
of years. 


H. E. Grimes Joins Asheville 
Real Estate Concern 


H. E. Grimes, who had been_busi- 
ness manager of the Asheville, N. C., 
Times, has become manager of Steel 
aaa real estate, also of Ashe- 
ville. 








Steamship Account for San 
Francisco Agency 


The Oceanic Steamship Company, 
San Francisco, has appointed the Drury 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


L. A. Whittier with Los 
Angeles “Daily News” 


L. A. Whittier has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Los Angeles, 
Calif., Illustrated Daily News. 
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First in Foodstuffs 


During the first nine months of 1925 The 
Los Angeles Evening Herald published 
696,642 lines of Foodstuff Advertising. 


This was 115,248 lines more than was 
carried by any other Los Angeles news- 
paper, DAILY and SUNDAY INCLUDED 


any successful advertisers rely on 


Evening 


Herald ALONE to acl 


cover the entire Los Angeles field C/. 





H. W. MOLONEY, 
604 Times Building, 
- New York 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., 
401 Tower Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, tll. 

















The Intellectual High Diver Makes 
a Poor Copy Writer 


Successful Copy Must Be Written in the Language of the Crowd 


By William E. Cameron 


| Wabewst J little while, some ad- 
vertising writer addresses 
his younger brother by way of 
telling him how to put wallop 
into his text. In this process, 
the works of great poets and 
authors are pulled out of the 
shelves and spread before the 
eye of the struggling tyro and 
he is referred to the way in 
which words are made to turn 
handsprings and ‘cartwheels. 

“Here,” says the expert, “is 
writing. See how Shakespeare 
puts the twist into his sayings. 
Note how Hugo gets action into 
his description of the Battle of 
Waterloo. Observe this pictur- 
esque handling by Oscar Wilde.” 

Why should he? If he is a half- 
good advertising man, he is a 
business man—and it is submitted 
that literature and poesy are no 
part of business. Many years of 
observation prompts the hazard 
that, generally, in advertising writ- 
ing, there is too much writing and 
not enough advertising. Whence 
comes the idea that advertising 
text should entertain the reader? 
It is not to be assumed that it can 
compete with the letter press in 
the periodicals nor with the chron- 
icles in the newspapers. 

The advertising writer ought to 
contemplate his work as the sales- 
man does his. He will proudly 
tell you that he is a salesman on 
paper. If he is, he ought to be a 
walking storehouse of facts about 
the goods—not an animated dic- 
tionary. Rhetoric doesn’t sell 
merchandise. If you doubt that, 
try it in a retail shop on a woman 
with $50 to spend for a vacuum 
cleaner. You will find that the 
grand manner in oral address be- 
gets destitution for the salesbook. 
And by the same token, written 
speeches about this or that great 
device as an emancipator of wo- 
mankind will not swell retail re- 
ceipts overmuch. 





Most salespeople have a limited 
vocabulary. Observe the demon- 
strator type. They know little, as 
a rule, about Ruskin and less 
about Havelock Ellis; but they 
do know how to handle the mass 
mind. Their presentations are 
fabrics woven from facts ordered 
with the accuracy of machine gun 
fire. They tell the same story 
over and over again to a great 
many people. They tell those 
people all they ought to know 
about the goods—not half, but 
all; everything that the goods will 
do for them and how easily. And 
they work fast. They stick to 
the point and use commonplace 
terms because their listeners are 
commonplace people, by a very 
large majority—not morons, but 
just plain folk given to thinking 
of ordinary things—the crowd. 

The buying crowd is com- 
monplace mentally and as prosy as 
a tin cup. The few intellectuals 
alone can understand fine writing. 


FACTS VS. ENTERTAINMENT 


Like the demonstrator, the ad- 
vertising writer can hope to hold 
the attention of his prospect for 
but a few moments at most. And 
that prospect has paid his good 
money for the reading matter in 
whatever paper he is_ holding. 
The fictionists have seen to fur- 
nishing him with rhetorical thrills 
and if he is halted by your an- 
nouncement, he expects facts 
about the goods—not entertain- 
ment. 

People who sell have studied 
the crowd mind and they know 


how it works. How they have 
gathered the information, they 
might not be able to tell. But 


gather it they have; and not by 
studying a dictionary nor by im- 
mersing themselves in the phrases 
of the literary immortals. They 
do not mix literature and sales- 
manship. They paint pictures 
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ThevesYicK in it! 


Snap and go in every page. It enthuses 
and puts pep into the Hardware mer- 


chant’s business. 


Send for a copy and you will know why 
it’s a business getter. 






370 Seventh Ave. 
New York 






MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 








Boston American Building + Boston 
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et an Extra Color 
in MoToR give added 
punch to your Automo- 


bile Show Advertising 


One of the features of the January 
Show and Reference Number of 
MoToR is the provision made for 
advertisers desiring to use an extra 
color. The cost of this service is 
moderate, the returns are big. 

The additional charge for MoToR’s 
standard orange red is but $75 a page. 
Other colors—blue, green, yellow, 
purple, etc.—are available at an ad- 
ditional cost of $125 a page. 

Plan to use an extra color in your 
advertising in the January 1926 Show 
Number of MoToR. The slight addi- 
tional investmentwill pay big dividends. 

Color forms close on December 1st. Final 


black and white forms close December 1oth. 
It is advisable to reserve space immediately. 


MoToR 


“The Automotive Business Paper’’ 
EARLE H. McHUGH -* Business Manager 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Hearst Building - Cuicaco Kresge Building + Derrorr 
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with a full brush and their pig- 
ment is information laid on with 
no timid hand. 

It is one thing to put thrill into 
a description of a battle or to 
inspire fervid emotion by writing 
a love sonnet—and it is quite an- 
other to put the same qualities 
into an advertisement‘ intended to 
induce sales for cream _ cheese. 
Will the thrill still be active at 
the counter or cause the eyes to 
turn skyward while the morsel is 
ordered by telephone so the Gil- 
fiddles will rate their hostess as 
one in the know and a distin- 
guished entertainer? 

When we speak of an able ad- 
vertising writer, we mean that he 
is an able thinker, advertisingly. 
And that indicates ability to change 
places with the reader and treat 
his subject from the reader’s point 
of view entirely. It does not 
mean that there should be intel- 
lectual high diving, mental leger- 
demain nor verbal balancing on 
the slack wire at say eight dollars 
a line—for every line. 

The finished advertising writer 
anticipates in his statements the 
questions which the reader would 
ask about the goods, if he could. 
All the facts are furnished. The 
story is made complete. The pic- 
ture is painted with swift strokes 
and reading is made easy and 
rapid. Obscure words are avoided, 
simplicity prevails. There are no 
flights of grandeur and literature 
is forgotten. 

This does not mean that the 
advertising writer should not be 
a student. The contrary is true. 
The more he knows of words, the 
easier it will be for him to select 
the most forceful and pregnant 
ones. Deep reading of the mas- 
ters shows him what to do in writ- 
ing, because it shows him what 
not to do. But deep reading does 
not impel him to write a speech 
when he has use for only a 
telegram. Like a great water- 
color painter, he knows well 
where to place his tones—but, 
better, where to leave them out. 

It would seem that a capable 
advertising writer must be a many- 
sided student. He must know hu- 
man nature first of all. He must 
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acquaint himself with the tenden- 
cies of the crowd and, figuratively 
at least, be one of the great mass 
of ordinaries. He must know 
how to think, act and live as the 
crowd lives, acts and thinks—as 
well as how it buys and what. 

And he must know the mer- 
chant crowd which serves the con- 
suming mass—the retailer’s point 
of view, his methods, his prob- 
lems, his way of dealing with ob- 
stinate, self-centred and selfish 
humans. He should know exactly 
what the druggist thinks of some 
seven or eight advertised brands 
of tooth-paste he is. expected to 
push and the hardware retailer’s 
opinion of three brands of saws 
and six makes of pliers, all bet- 
ter individually than any other by 
any name—as their several mak- 
ers insist. 

The better digger for selling 
data an advertising man is, the 
more accomplished writer he will 
be. The better he is able to 
weave those data into convincing 
statements, the more money he 
will earn for his clients and for 
himself. For facts must flow 
through him to the crowd in lan- 
guage the crowd can understand 
in one reading—not in the diction 
of Bernard Shaw. 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that there should be nothing tame 
about the presentation of selling 
facts. While they may be simply 
assorted truths of everyday vari- 
ety, their telling should be in a 
crisp and vibrant vein. Success 
in this comes from practice and 
not from academic or literary in- 
fluence. One hour of instruction 
from a seasoned campaigner will 
put more rousing drama into the 
receptive mind than a month’s 
study of literary style. 





Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Sales Gain 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., reports sales for 
the first nine months of 1925, amount- 
ing to $6,547,323, against $5,770,760, 
last year. Net profits for the nine months 
were $812,985. For the same period of 
1924, net profits were $770,296. For 
the quarter ended September 30, sales 
totaled $2,233,731, as compared with 
$1,570,018 in the same quarter last 
year. 















How to Set Accurate Sales Quotas 
and Determine Sales Expenses 


A Discussion of Sales Budget Practices and Principles in the Light of a 
Specific Experience 


By G. C. Willings 


Vice-president, Intertype Corporation 


| by the installation of a plan of 
budgetary control, the sales 
budget is the logical starting point, 
because from the sale of our goods 
we derive our income, and we must 
have some idea of what our income 
is going to be before we can de- 
cide what we are going to do 
with it. 

I shall therefore try to make 
clear how our system of budgetary 
control makes possible the pre- 
determination of sales expense and 
the establishing of accurate sales 
quotas. 

To begin with, it will be neces- 
sary for me to tell something of 
the nature of our product. The 
Intertype Corporation manufac- 
tures a typesetting machine, called 
the Intertype. These machines are 
sold to the publishers of news- 
papers, job printing offices, and 
related businesses throughout the 
world. The corporation also pro- 
duces a large volume of service 
parts, supplies and matrices; the 
latter being necessary for use in 
the Intertype machine. 

Our foreign trade, which repre- 
sents a goodly share of our 
business, is handled through agents, 
but in the United States we 
operate through branch offices, the 
country being divided into four 
territories, each in charge of a 
branch manager, with the requisite 
number of salesmen under his 
jurisdiction. 

The budgeting of sales of ser- 
vice parts and matrices is a rather 
simple matter. 

Statistics are kept by territories, 
which show the average yearly 
sale of machine parts and matrices 
for each machine in the field. 
Thus, with these figures before us, 
it is a fairly easy task to calculate 


From an address made before a con- 
ference on management, organizing and 
budgeting at New York. 
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probable future sales of machine 
parts and matrices, as the business 
naturally increases proportionately 
with the increase in distribution of 
machines. 

As an indication of the accuracy 
of these estimates, I might mention 
that for the first half of the cur- 
rent budget period, our sales in 
these departments have exceeded 
our budget by just exactly 2 per 
cent. 

The budgeting of machine sales 
is not quite so easy, but here again 
statistics as well as records of 
past performances serve a useful 
part. 

Statistics have been compiled 
and kept reasonably up to date for 
each county in the United States. 

This information has been ana- 
lyzed so that we have been able 
to place each county in the United 
States in one of four classifica- 
tions, according to the relative 
amount of possible business in that 
county. 

Each plant included in these 
statistics is represented in our files 
by what we call a “sales folder.” 
In this folder will be found all the 
data we can gather of a sales 
value, with respect to the particu- 
lar plant represented. 


THE FIRST STEP 


The first step in the preparation 
of our domestic machine sales 
budget is to ask each salesman to 
submit to his branch manager an 
estimate of the number of ma- 
chines he can sell during the com- 
ing budget year. 

These estimates are submitted 
in conference with the branch 
manager, at which time all avail- 
able territorial data and statistics 
which form the basis for our sales 
estimate, where necessary, are 
consulted and analyzed. 

As our salesmen’s compensation 
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Local Concerns Using 

Advertising Space in 

the Fifth Avenue 
Coaches 


Bonwit Teller & Co. 
Brooks -Brothers 
Flint & Horner 
Gorham Co. 
Ovington’s 

Revillon Freres 


_ Franklin Simon & Co. 


W. & J. Sloane 
Stern Brothers 
Steinway & Sons 
Vantine’s 

Happiness Tea Room 
Jaeger Woolen Shop 
Knox Hat Co. 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 
Lewis & Conger 
Lane Bryant 

Knabe Piano Co. 


American Bond & 
Mortgage Co. 


Inecto Co. 
National City Company 
S. W. Straus & Co. 


Entering the Fifth 
Avenue Market? 





T would seem that the local mer- 
chants listed here knew what 
they were doing when they bought 
advertising space in the Fifth 
Avenue coaches. They set a good 
example for national advertisers 
with Fifth Avenue or city-wide dis- 


tribution. These local merchants 
are seeking the patronage of those 
selected 500,000 New Yorkers and 
visitors who use the coaches and 
pay a ten cent fare rather than use 
other means of transportation at a 
five cent fare. They pay this ten 
cent fare because they are sure of 
a clean, comfortable, seated ride. 
After all the seats are filled, no 
standees are allowed. You can 
have a card in every coach in New 
York City for a year for $9,600; 
in one half of them for $4,800 a 
year. 

Rate circulars will be sent you on request 


Agency commission 13% Cash discount 3% 


JohnH. Livingston, Jr. 


Advertising space in the 
Fifth Avenue Coaches 


425 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Caledonia 0260 
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plans are largely based on certain 
fixed quotas for the year, it is of 
vital importance to the salesman 
that his budget of sales shall be 
thoughtfully worked out. 

When the branch manager 
reaches an understanding with each 
of his salesmen as to the probable 
sales for the ensuing year, he con- 
solidates these estimates and sub- 
mits them in person to the vice- 
president in charge of sales, by 
whom they are carefully studied. 
Conditions in the territory are 
again reviewed, statistics consulted, 
and the budget adopted. 

With the question of sales is 


also considered the matter of 
branch selling expenses, which in- 
cludes three main _ divisions, 
namely : 

1. Salesmen’s compensation and 
expenses ; 


2. Salary and expenses of road 
mechanics ; 

3. Maintenance of branch selling 
offices. 

Salesmen and branch managers 
having agreed on sales estimates, 
which in turn have been accepted 
by the vice-president with possible 
revision, our sales budget is then 
complete with the exception of the 
foreign business. 

This foreign business has shown 
a consistent growth from year to 
year, so that we have been able 
closely to estimate our sales from 
this source on a “percentage of 
increase” basis. We realize this is 
not a very definite basis to work 
on, but so far it has answered our 
purpose and the results are fairly 
accurate. 

The last budget period showed 
our estimate to be within 97 per 
cent of actual performance. 

Inasmuch as our product is sold 
to foreign agents at a fixed dis- 
count from list, the question of 
expense is not involved in this 
portion of our budget. 

All of the figures so far pre- 
pared are on an annual basis but 
in order to make monthly com- 
parisons, the figures are reduced 
to a monthly basis and listed on a 
special form printed for this pur- 
pose. 

To the right of the budget 
figures on this form are listed the 
actual performance for three con- 
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secutive months as well as the 
quarterly total. ‘This quarterly 
total is again listed on a similar 
form which also shows the quar- 
terly budget figures. 

By listing them in this manner, 
comparisons may readily be made 
from month to month as well as 
for each quarter. 

The quarterly figures are of 
more value from a comparative 
standpoint than are the monthly 
figures because fluctuations are 
likely to occur in one month which 
would be entirely offset the next 
month. 

If we find ourselves at the end 
of a given quarter at variance 
with our budget, pressure is 
brought to bear to equalize the 
actual results with the budget in 
the next quarter. 

So far I have dealt with the 
preparations of the branch office 
budgets and their arrangement. 
The next step is to bring all these 
figures together and compile a 
budget for the company as a 
whole. We already have the total 
sales, but to the branch expenses 
we must add the home office selling 
expense as well as administration 
expenses. 

Manufacturing costs are like- 
wise estimated and a complete 
profit and loss statement made up 
for the budget year. 

For the current year we even 
carried our plan of budgeting so 
far as to pre-determine costs on 
the many thousands of parts we 
manufacture, for machine produc- 
tion as well as for service sales. 


THIS WAS CLOSE FIGURING 


At the close of seven months’ 
operations, during which time parts 
of. the value of several million 
dollars were manufactured, our 
actual costs were just a little over 
$1,000 less than our predetermined 
standards. 

This plan of budgeting is car- 
ried throughout our various fac- 
tory departments and every item 
of expense predetermined. This 
work comes under the direction 2f 
the vice-president in charge of 
manufacture. 

Aside from the advantages 
gained by operating under the 
budget plan, even though it were 
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Bought in the Office— 


Used in the Field — 


HE exact division of relative 

buying importance between 
oil executives and so-called “field 
men” has long been a problem to 
advertisers seeking to sell the oil 
producer. It is answered and 
conclusively settled by the facts 
and figures of an exhaustive sur- 
vey which a National Petroleum 
News representative will gladly 
bring you. Simply notify near- 
est office. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


812 HURON ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Service Offices: 


TULSA, OKLA. .. 608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO. ..e:s-ee 360 North Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK ....46. 342 Madison Avenue 
HOUSTON, TEXAS ... . 608 West Building 


Member: A. B. P. 





Member: A. B. C. 
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Los Angeles Times 


Circulation 


—as shown by sworn reports to 
United States Government for year 


ending September 30, 1925, madea 


than that made by any other Los 
Angeles morning newspaper. 


Fastest growing morning circulation in Southern 
California—largest home-delivered circulation 
within 1000 miles. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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not adopted in its entirety, the es- 
tablishing of sales quotas in it- 
self has a wholesome effect upon 
the sales organization, because it 
establishes definite standards of at- 
tainment. 

It stimulates the efforts of the 
men to make or exceed their 
quotas and various incentives are 
offered in the way of extra com- 
pensation, prizes, etc, to gain the 
results sought for. 

Likewise branch managers are 
paid a percentage of the profits of 
their branch, based on the gross 
of the branch sales less branch 
office expenses. So it is to their 
particular interest not only to in- 
crease sales but to keep down ex- 
penses as well. 


Facts Do Not Put Life into 
Letters 


New York, Oct. 13, 1925. 
Editor of Pristers’ INK: : 

I have read and re-read the article 
by Mr. Wiers, “Live Your Letters,” in 
the October 8 issue. 

As a reader of Printers’ Ink for the 
last ten years, may I suggest that arti- 
cles such as this are well worth while, 
especially to those of us who find it 
hard to read and re-read: 2X 2=4, 
3xX4=12, and many other funda- 
mentals that I’ll admit are necessary, 
but which do not get under the skin 
for those who have been on the “‘firing 
line” or been “gassed,” and, therefore, 
realize that something more is needed 
in a letter than arithmetic, spelling, 
grammar and rhetoric. 

Harry H. Crarx. 


To Sell Tools in Christmas 
Boxes 


The Crescent Tool Company, James- 
town, N. Y., in business-paper advertis- 
ing informs the trade that it is parking 
its products, such as wrenches an 
pliers, in holly-covered Christmas boxes, 
in order to make the purchase of such 
usetul gifts more popular with the 
Christmas trade. The paper covers of 
these special boxes are removable, so 
that after the holidays any that are 
left may be put back in stock with the 
regular boxes. 


Ta-Bed Account with 
Lakeport Agency 


The Ta-Bed Corporation, Chicago, 
has appointed the Lakeport Advertising 
Agency of that city, to direct its ad- 


vertising account. . 


Milton M. Silberman has been added 
to the staff of the Eastern office of 
The National Retail Clothier, New York. 
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Gotham Hosiery Issues an 
Album of Dealers’ Advertising 


“As Others See Gotham Gold Stripe 
Hosiery” is the title of a 100-page book 
which has been sent to 1,000 retailers. 
This is volume two in a series of books 
intended for the dealers of the Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Company, Inc. The first 
volume was published two years ago. 

The foreword of the new book de- 
scribes its contents and aim very clearly. 
It says: “This book is a kind of family 
album; it isn’t intended even for hosiery 
merchants in general, but just for the 
circle of those who handle, or who are 
about to handle, Gotham Gold Stripe 
stockings. 

“Gotham merchants are not competi- 
tors. They have a common interest in 
selling silk stockings thai wear. Hav- 
ing this interest we felt it would be a 
useful thing if the Gotham merchant in 
one town could see what Gotham mer- 
chants in other towns were doing—if 
he could be given a gleaning of how 
other retail hosiery businesses are being 
built up, of unique selling methods, and 
of how other stores advertise. 

“On the pages which follow we have 
tried to do this very briefly. You will 
find reports of merchandising facts and 
principles as they exist in a number of 
America’s leading stores, together with 
texts of typical advertisements.” 

According to Gotham officials, the 
third volume of the series, which will 
be issued later, will contain material 
helpful to dealers on such subjects as 
the manufacture of stockings, merchan- 
dising plans and how to sell Gotham 
stockings from the salesgirl’s point of 
view. 





“Vanity Designs” Incorporates 


The Vanity Designs Publishing Com- 
any, New York, publisher of Vanity 
esigns, has been incorporated under 
the name of the Harriton Publishing 
Corporation. J. Harriton is president 
and A. A. Rose, vice-president and 
general manager. 


August Wolf with North 
Ridge Brush Company 


August Wolf, formerly secretary of 
the tourist bureau of the Spokane, 
Wash., Chamber of Commerce, has 
joined the North Ridge Brush Com- 
pany, Freeport, Ill., as service director. 


Merrill Hoff with Irwin L. 


Rosenberg Agency 
Merrill Hoff, formerly with the Bu- 
reau of Emgraving, iapeapelie has 
been made assistant art director of The 
Irwin L. Rosenberg Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 








“Rotarian” Appoints J. K. 


Boyd 
James K. Boyd, a publishers’ repre- 
sentative in the Middle West, has been 
appointed representative in that terri- 
tory for The Rotarian, Chicago. 














A Government Contest in Which 
Advertisers May Join 


It Offers Another Method of Reaching Farm Women 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

RECENT full-page periodical 

advertisement in colors, pub- 
lished by Valentine and Company, 
calls attention to an educational 
campaign that has an extraordi- 
nary and increasing influence on 
the merchandising of many prod- 
ucts. The advertisement is headed 
“How I put beauty into my 
room—with Valspar,’ by Joy 
Gann,” which is followed by this 
first paragraph of the text: 

“Five hundred dollars! That’s 
the generous prize Miss Joy Gann 
won in the Room-Beautifying Con- 
test held by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to improve living 
conditions in America.” 

The contest is then explained 
and a letter from the young lady 
relates the part that Valspar 
played in the work that won the 
prize. But the story of her win- 
ning is more completely told in a 
report by Miss Gann, which forms 
a part of a special pamphlet issued 
by the Co-operative Extension 
Service of the Department. 

This report is not only an in- 
tensely interesting human docu- 
ment, but it is perhaps the best 
argument ever published in favor 
of “reason how” advertising copy 
in the farm field. It begins with 
the planning of the room with 
the help of two of the extension 
workers. “Then I clenched my 
teeth together,” it continues, “and 
said, ‘I will do it,’ and the very 
next day I began. 

“I started filling holes in the 
walls with plaster of Paris and 
there seemed to be at least a 
thousand. There was a _ crack 
about three inches wide, extending 
almost all the way around the side 
door, which I found necessary to 
fill with lime mortar. At last I 


finished the holes and while they 
were drying I filled the holes in 
thefloor with putty. Every nail head 
had sunken out of sight, so after 
I finished filling them the floor 
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had quite a speckled appearance.” 

Then, the young lady relates her 
troubles and problems with all of 
the other features of the room. 
She wanted to color the side walls 
a light orange, but the paint she 
had was not the color she wanted. 
So she experimented with ordi- 
nary dyes until she secured the 
desired effect. She then describes 
how she refinished the furniture, 
painted the woodwork, repaired 
the windows, cleaned and remod- 
eled the fireplace, made the 
draperies, and completed the al- 
most endless work of making a 
thing of beauty out of a dilapi- 
dated farmhouse room. Her re- 
cital concludes: . 

“Last, I arranged the clothing 
neatly in the drawers and ward- 
robe, went over all of the furni- 
ture carefully with furniture pol- 
ish, put every article in its correct 
place, filled my yellow flower bowl 
with nasturtiums and put my three 
rugs on the floor. Then I stood 
off to survey my handiwork, and 
behold, my Sunset Room was 
complete.” 


BEAUTY ON THE FARM 


The remarkable feature of this 
report is that it indicates the ex- 
tent to which even the young 
people on the farms will strive for 
beauty and comfort when they are 
shown how to attain their desires. 
The contest which Joy Gann won 
was held about three years ago, 
under the direction of the Co-op- 
erative Extension Work of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and a number of State agricul- 
tural colleges. From the adver- 
tisers’ viewpoint, all contests of 
the kind have an invaluable edu- 
cational influence that is well 
worth taking advantage of in 
merchandising. 

The pamphlet, of which the 
data just quoted are a part, ex- 
plains that the club leaders find 
that girls on the farms, especially 
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preo™ the very first number, leaders in the 

automotive world have accepted the 
AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS as an ad- 
vertising medium through which to reach the 
entire industry. 


It is but natural, therefore, that they should 
welcome the coming Show issues of the 
AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS as an 
even greater opportunity to reach the entire 
market during these extremely receptive 
periods. 


A. E. A. SHOW ISSUES 
Five Issupes—November 9th to 13th, 1925 


NEW YORK SHOW ISSUES 
Five Issuss—January 11th to 15th, 1926 


CHICAGO SHOW ISSUES 
Five Issurs—February Ist to 5th, 1926 


INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CLOSING DATES AND 
OrtHer Detaits Witt GiapLy Be FurRNISHED. 


Automotive Baily News 


1926 Broadway, New York City 
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those of high school age, are in- 
tensely interested in having rooms 
of their own which they may fur- 
nish. Taking advantage of this 
fact, the extension workers are 
waging war against bad taste and 
ignorance in home furnishing and 
decoration. The pamphlet states: 

“Club girls soon learn and are 
able to demonstrate how to plan a 
simple, attractive room, how to 
eliminate undesirable furnishings, 
how to select and arrange furnish- 
ings, how to make the best use of 
what they already have, how to 
spend money wisely for new fur- 
nishings, and how to care for 
their rooms.” 

Last year, 10,519 girls in 32 
States entered room-improvement 
contests, and many times that 
number were interested in the 
educational work. These future 
housekeepers of the farms live in 
268 counties. The work and the 
contests are exceptionally popular, 
and they are already an influence 
that is having a marked effect on 
the selection of house furnishings 
in the farm field. 

At first, five or six years ago, 
this junior club work for girls 
was started as an “Own your own 
room” campaign. But as the in- 
struction broadened, the idea has 
been to encourage the girls to 
study room decoration and fur- 
nishing in general, rather than in 
terms of their own rooms, and 
the work is now considered as 
demonstrations in room improve- 
ment including every room in the 
house. 

At the office of Co-operative Ex- 
tension Work, it was learned that 
the Department of Agriculture did 
not donate the prize mentioned in 
the Valspar advertisement. The 
Department does not give prizes, 
being engaged only in educational 
work. When prizes are awarded 
they are usually given by the coun- 
ties in which the contests are held. 
Sometimes, local bankers give 
cash prizes, and prizes are also 
awarded through the local agents 
or representatives of large manu- 
facturers, and frequently retail- 
ers offer rewards of merchandise. 

When prizes are accepted from 
these sources, it is with the dis- 
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tinct understanding that no strings 
whatever are attached to them, It 
is absolutely against the policy of 
the Co-operative Extension Ser. 
vice to tie the contests up with 
any advertising plan, or to accept 
a prize in connection with any 
selling plan which obligates con- 
testants in any way. 

Nevertheless, many manufac- 
turers can lend assistance to the 
work with advantages to them- 
selves. If an advertiser publishes 
booklets or other educational ma- 
terial that is in line with the work, 
it is likely that he can secure dis- 
tribution to the clubs. And he 
may be able to arrange for sam- 
pling and demonstrations of his 
merchandise. 

The first step is to lay the entire 
proposition before the authorities 
of the Office of Co-operative Ex- 
tension Work, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, with 
samples and a complete explana- 
tion of the advertising and sell- 
ing plan. Then, if the materials 
are found to be helpful, the office 
will forward a list of the State 
directors who are co-operating in 
the work, and the advertiser can 
make arrangements with them for 
the distribution of information or 
the demonstration of goods before 
the junior girls’ clubs. 


H. A. Jonkhoff with Grand 
Rapids Printer 


Harold A. Jonkhoff, formerly sales 
and advertising manager of Winegar’s 
Furniture Store, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been made manager of the direct- 
mail department of the Schuil Printing 
Company, also of Grand Rapids. 


A. M. Byers Company 
Reports Sales 


The A. M. Byers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., reports net sales for the 
nine months ended June 30, of $7,913,- 
272, and’ net profits, after charges, of 
$947,501. This company manufactures 
Byers wrought iron pipe. 


Clyde A. Stevens to Join 
Cleveland Agency 


Clyde A. Stevens will join The 
Nichols-Evans Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, as vice-president on 
January 1, 1926. He is now. Central 
manager of the Nation’s Business, Wash- 
ington, with headquarters at Cleveland. 
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The Richest City 
Per Capita in 
New York State 


The Federal Income Tax statistics for New York 
State for 1921-1922 and 1923 show an average of 
12% of the population pay income tax. The per- 
centages run from 20% to the lowest 5%—This is 
as true an index of buying power as can be secured. 


NEWBURGH 


In the heart of the Hudson Valley. 
IS THE 20 PER CENT CITY 


Sell this rich market of 100,000 Potential Buyers 
through the Dominant Daily, 


THE NEWBURGH NEWS 


Circulation 12,000 Line Rate 6c Flat 


THE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
Each the leader in its field 


Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 
Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 


Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 
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{And Sect Area} A 
—indicative of progress, population-increase and sound prosperity is ‘ 
the vast amount of_needed construction work now being carried to on 
completion. he 


Public service corporations show increasing demands made by the 


people of the Eastbay cities for water, telephone, gas and electric con- 2 
nections. Street car and bus transportation companies are continually dt 
extending and increasing carrying facilities. 0 
107,511 water meters are in service. S 
5,523 new water meters were installed in the th 

first six months of 1925. : 
91,900 gas meters are in service at this time. A 
3,785 new gas meters were installed in the a 

first six months of 1925. , 
323,049 passengers is the average number car- I 
ried daily by the public transportation service t 


of the Eastbay area. ; 
Downtown building construction continues with the general move and ; 
trend of business. The construction of dwellings in all parts of the 
community is greater than for any previous period. New homes by 
the block are being erected and sold jn great numbers. 
13,094 building permits “A pre issued in the East- 
bay area in the first six gionths of 1925. Total 
amount of money invg d-in this immense 
building program is $< j 
School construction work is going Yard ith adequate speed to meet 
the a of the increasing schéol 
A $9,600,000 bond issij 
people in this commygi 
the improvement 
schools already fue 
ing of many addi 
schools system. 
55,000 pupils are enrolled in the Eastbay public 
schools. 3,535 pupils are enrolled in Eastbay 
private schools. The University of California 
registration is above 10,000. 


GOakland2GeGribune 


One of the West’s Great Newspapers 
and the home of Radio Station K L X 


Typical of Western prosperity is the prosperous condition of Oakland, California. 

The OAKLAND TRIBUNE the foremost newspaper in this great growing metropolis 
meets the demand of every advertiser for the proper medium by which he may reach the 
445,000 people in the community. 

Over 65,000 net paid subscribers receive the OAKLAND TRIBUNE every evening and 
Sunday morning—delivered almost entirely by our own carrier system directly into the home 

National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. , 

225 Fifth Ave., New York City 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 















écently voted by the 
is now being used for 
‘enlargement of 
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Business Turns to 
Universities 





T the University of Chicago, 
Asn October 21, a conference 
on education and industry was 
held, a practical gathering to dis- 
cuss the steps that lie ahead in 
the electric industries, in agricul- 
ture, in radio and in the metal in- 
dustries. It attracted as partici- 
pants such men as Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman of the board of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company; 
General James G. Harbord, presi- 
dent of the Radio Corporation of 
America; E. W. Rice, Jr., honor- 
ary chairman of the board of the 
General Electric Company; Frank 
O. Lowden, former Governor of 
Illinois, and many others high in 
the economic life of this country. 

They were in complete agree- 
ment that business in the future 
must look more and more to the 
universities of the country for 
aid in settling its gravest prob- 
lems. The universities must help 
industry to forecast and chart 
curves of development and to 
avoid needless wastes and losses. 
Furthermore, they must train and 
educate young men for business 
leadership on a_ different basis 
than in the past. Their aim must 
be to produce problem-solvers, not 
lesson-learners, with emphasis on 
turning out executive timber. 

At the present time the onc 
thing that business men need to 
concern themselves with more 
than anything else, Charles M. 
Schwab said, is economy. After 
looking at business through opti- 
mistic eyes for fifty years, Mr. 
Schwab declared that he now felt 
more optimistic than ever regard- 
ing the future prosperity of Amer- 
ican business. “However, manu- 
facturers cannot expect to continue 
to be prosperous in this or any 
other country unless they study 


economy and the possibilities of. 


cutting costs to a degree never be- 
fore considered necessary,” he 
said. “These costs must be cut 
not merely in manufacturing, but 
in selling as well. Mr. Carnegie 
used to say to me: ‘Show 
me your costs. I can’t afford to 


be interested in profits alone. Your 
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costs are the very essence of a 
safe business foundation.’ 

“IT would like to add a word 
about the importance of human en- 


gineering. We have thought a 
great deal about the perfection of 
the machine. We have devoted less 
attention to the perfection of the 
human being. Business must have 
men who have been taught to think 
and concentrate, and men who 
like their work.” 

Radio’s future, immense though 
it is, has problems which must be 
solved without delay, Gen. Har- 
bord said. These are technical 
problems and matters of merchan- 
dising. He predicted that fac- 
simile radiograms would be com- 
mercially available “before sum- 
mer static blooms again.” 

Frank O. Lowden said that, at 
its present rate of increase, the 
United States would have a popu- 
lation of 200,000,000 in fifty years. 
“In a short time the whole world 
will have as its principal and im- 
mediate problem the production 
of food,” he asserted. “Our first 
big need is to make agriculture 
profitable. When prices are low 
the farmer depletes the soil faster. 
It is possible that the consumer is 
already paying enough and possi- 
bly, in some instances, more than 
he ought to pay for food. The 
farmer does not, however, under 
the present system of marketing, 
receive his proper share.” 


R. D. Mansfield with The 
Blackman Company 


R. D. Mansfield has joined The Black- 
man Company, New York advertising 
, __He was formerly with the Mc- 

raw-Hill eneany end at one time, 
was with Bissel & d, Inc., Pittsburgh 
advertising agency. 





Coat Manufacturer Plans 
Campaign for Next Year 


Rosing & Cohn, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of coats for women, is 
planning an advertising campaign for 
next year. Business papers and direc- 
tories, outdoor, and direct-mail adver- 
tising will be used. 


“Chain Store Age” Opens 
Chicago Office 


Chain Store Age, New York, has 
opened an office at Chicago. Bert M. 
Arrick is manager. H. R. Barnett has 
been appointed Western representative 
with headquarters at Los Angeles. 














Copy Idea Broadens Market for 
1847 Rogers 


An Advertiser Who Is Always Ready to Consider New Appeals Finds 
Way to Bigger Markets That Can Be Worked Intensively 


N_ advertising 1847 Rogers 

Brothers silverplate, the Inter- 
national Silver Company is never 
afraid to adopt a new copy angle 
and to forsake the old. “When 
we think we have skimmed the 
cream out of a copy idea we are 
ready for another,” says S. F. 
Johnson of International Silver. 





She gave the luncheon .. after all! safes 


JETS sce. bow many oo tae marr oo wats race comm 
would there be? The © uly quer exnecrmary to lt lack of silverware 
two Palmer girls wast 

surely come the 
‘Allens and the Scores and = 
Helen Rowland Teo at énur cheat 








THIS SHOWS HOW THE NEW COPY IDEA 
HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 


Mr. Johnson made the fore- 
going statement as a preface to an 
explanation. of the present type 
of advertising that is now being 
done for 1847 Rogers Bros. 
silverplate, in an address before 
the recent meeting of New Eng- 
land Advertising Clubs, at Spring- 
field, Mass. For some time pre- 
vious to the present campaign, it 
will be readily recalled, 1847 
Rogers was advertised chiefly by a 
trade-figure—a girl dressed in a 
costume of 1847. The copy that 
went with that trade-figure was 
copy that stressed the company’s 
name and points on the superiority 
of its product. 





The present campaign differs 
radically from the old. It is one 
which, as explained by Mr. John- 
son, should be of interest to all 
manufacturers advertising prod- 
ucts that are part of the equip- 
ment of a household, and especially 
to manufacturers of household 
equipment products that are gen- 
erally given as wedding presents. 

The advertising copy of 1847 
Rogers was changed when the 
company found that the majority 
of the people most apt to buy 
its product were in the age limit 
of twenty to twenty-five years. It 
estimated that there are about 
6,000,000 people in the United 
States within those limits. A 
sizable market of people interested 
not in silverware, jewelry or any 
other article of merchandise, but 
interested chiefly in themselves. 

“Our copy problem,” said Mr. 
Johnson, “was showing Mary 
Smith that if she used our silver- 
ware she would make her home 
more attractive and herself more 
popular.” 

A specific example of the man- 
ner in which this advertiser is 
making his appeal to this market 
of 6,000,000 souls between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five 
is afforded in the following quota- 
tions from an _ advertisement 
headed: “The Word ‘Guests’ 
Never Makes Her Fearful.” An 
oil-painting, reproduced in full 
color, of a hostess who has just 
poured a cup of tea is above that 
heading. The copy reads: 


No doubt you know her, the woman 
famed for her entertaining. Though she 
is not wealthy, her dinners and luncheons 
and teas are invariably correct. Though 


.she has but one servant, the serving of 


her meals is gracious and unruffied. 
Course after course they never fail to 
delight. You have sought in vain her 
secret as a hostess. The food is good, 
yes; but not unusual enough to make 
the difference. She, herself is exceed- 
ingly pleasant, but not a flashing wit. 
What is it then? 

The very thing you overlooked, no 
doubt, holds the secret of her success— 
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a a Do SS eter 


A national advertiser served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Company 





EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 
1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
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the charm and ampleness of her table 
- intments. Now you stop to think 
it, doesn’t the twinkling beauty of 
her silverware pervade the atmosphere 
of the meals? Doesn’t the fact that 
she has knives and forks and spoons 
enough to serve each course of her meals 
properly make eating at her house, some- 
iow, an occasion? 

This successful hostess learned long 
since how easy and inexpensive it is in 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate to ag 
all the silverware she needs—every 
and for entertaining. She found in this 
enduring silverplate every kind piece 

you admire so much on her table— 
salad forks, bouillion spoons, coffee spoons, 
serving pieces. She can always add to 
her silver service conveniently because 
leading dealers have in stock the newer 
1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 


A booklet on “Etiquette, Enter- 
taining and Good Sense” is usually 
offered by the company to all who 
read its copy. This booklet is full 
of suggestions on the general sub- 
ject of how to entertain success- 
fully. 

Such copy makes the bride of 
several years a new market for 
additional silverware in addition 
to suggesting to the bride-to-be 
that she, too, should have more 
than the regulation six pieces of 
silverware. 

Window displays are also help- 
ing out in this new campaign. The 
basic idea of. selling more silver- 
plate to this broadened market has 
been translated into an unusual 
series of window displays. The 
job of each window display is to 
explain the precise use of one or 
more pieces of silverplate. In 
other words to educate Mary 
Smith and her many sisters on 
the subject of how to use a silver- 
plate service, and especially, how 
to use the less well known pieces 
in such a service. 





International Chamber Ap- 
points Owen D. Young 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been appointed chairman of the Ameri- 
can ommittee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. He succeeds 
the late A. C. Bedford. 





Perriton Maxwell, Editor, 
“Suniland” 


Perriton Maxwell, yet Ae editor- 
ublisher of Police Magazine, New 
ork, has been made editor of Suni- 
land, Tampa, Fila. 
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Record Poster 
Convention 


Kansas City, October 27. 
(By Special Wire) 

The Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation convention opens with 
every State but two represented 
in delegation. Secretary W. W. 
Bell states largest convention reg- 
istration, which covers period since 
1896. 

Great interest centres in coming 
report of plan and survey commit- 
tee. Merger of paint and poster 
associations being discussed. . Shu- 
bert Theatre engaged for public 
session October 29. 





Studebaker Increases Sale 


of Cars 

Sales of the Studebaker Corporation 
totaled 111,525 cars for the first nine 
months of the current year, against 
76,508 in the corresponding ‘period of 
1924. Sales for this year’s period ex- 
ceeded the total of any previous. year 
except 1923, when sales amounted to 
145,167 cars. 





Candy Account for Boston 


Agency 


The Charles Ne Miller Comenmy, 
Boston, candy manufacturer, has 
its advertising account with the B.A 
Conover we a Inc., advertising 
agency, also of Boston. “Mary Jane 
and “‘Dearo” bar candies are to 
featured in a campaign which is 
planned. 





New Publication for Soap 
Industry 


Publication of Soap, a monthly maga- 
zine for manufacturers of soaps, disin- 
fectants and associated products, has 
been started by The Dorland Company, 
New York, publisher of American Ink- 
maker, The new publication has a page 
size of 10 by 7 inches. 


F. Q. Smith with Lynchburg, 
Va., Agency 

F. Quinby Smith, recently sales pro- 

motion and advertising manager of the 

American Flyer Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Chicago, has joined the staff of 


the Atlantic Advertising Agency, Lynch- 
burg, Va 





Transferred by Underwood 


& Underwood 
E. F. Mulligan, who has been r 
senting Underwood & Underwood, 
York, in the Eastern half of the New 
England territory, has been transferred 
to the New York territory. 
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6 Reasons 
why you 
will want 
this book 


|. It gives you a com- 
plete analysis of buy- 
ing and selling psy- 
chology. 


It gives you a form- 
ula upon which 
every successful ad- 
vertisement or sale 
rests. 


w 


. It explains the ‘‘you 
attitude’ and shows 
you how to get it 
and use it. 


- 


. It shows you how to 
decide on what to 
emphasize. 

. It shows you how to 
make customers as 
well as sales, 


wn 


. It gives you a grasp 
of sales and adver- 
tising psychology 
that you will find 
usable — and profit- 
able. 


There’s only one workable way to 
cut distribution costs—this new 
book gives you the facts 


desire for a product. It covers 
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Get More Business 


through the use of sound 
sales and advertising 
psychology 


461 pages of facts on how to 
make sales and customers 
with more assurance— 
at less expense 








Here is a book that will enable you to cut 
right into the heart of your distribution 
costs by explaining the methods of adver- 
tising and selling along the lines of least 
resistance. 


Just Off the Press 


Strong’s 


Psychology of Selling 
and Advertising 


461 pages, 5x 8, illustrated, $4.00 


This book explains how people buy and how 
they can be sold. It analyzes the buying process 
completely and expresses it in a formula cover- 
ing every purchase at bedrock around which 
every selling effort centers. It gives you a prac- 
tical guide with which you can analyze your own 
selling and advertising problems and follow the 
line of least resistance in overcoming obstacles. 

Buying Habits Analyzed for You 

The book describes man’s native wants, 
social wants, acquired wants, shows how 
people discover solutions to these wants, 
how they make decisions and take ac- 
tion and explains the parts played by 
satisfaction, feeling, sentiment and 
goodwill. 














McGraw- 
Hill Book 


Improve Your Selling and Advertising i 
After explaining the workings of the 370 Seventh 
human mind in buying, the book dis- Ave.,N. ¥. 


cusses the psychological methods of 
using this information. It discusses 
motivation, suggestion and other 
methods of arousing immediate 


You may send 
me for 10 days’ 
free examination 
Strong’s PsYCHOL- 
oGyY OF SBLLING 
AND ADVERTISING, 
$4.00. I agree to re- 
turn the book, postpaid, 
in ten days or to remit 
for it then. 


appeals, their relative values 
and methods of using them. 


See a Copy FREE 








NEMO .cccccccccccccccese 








AGERE a Siccccccrecccccece 
Posttion wise ccccvcsercces 


COMIBONG 0. 0.0ce.s 0-0.0:0.00:2:0:0:00.30.00-08 
P. I. 10-29-25 
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63.88 


Per Cent R.F.D. 


Pick up any A B C report for July and compare the 
Rural Delivery percentages with the above Not more than 
two or three in this select group One of ‘em you'd expect to 
be the Indiana Farmer's Guide—and it 1s 

Advertisers are studying the farmer market more Closely 
than ever The astounding come-back of the American Farmer 
has made them realize that this market has too long becn 
neglected—to the disadvantage of both 


Best Corn Crop in 30 Years 


Indiana farmers claim to have the best corn crop in thirty 
years. The U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates the 
crop at nearly 206,000,000 bushels, or 77 per cent morc than 
last year. Average gain for entire U. S. was only 1.1 per cent. 


The prevailing good prices on various crops and live stock 
have placed Indiana farmers in position to purchase necessities 
and luxuries as well 

There is only one adequate way to reach this market Three 
Indiana farmers out of five take The Guide 


























140,000 Copies Weekly 


Write for new booklet, “The Gateway to Better Sales" 
You'll appreciate the worthwhileness of Indiana better when 
you huve read it 


TheIndiana Farmer’s Guide, Huntington, Ind. 
B KIRK RANKIN Publisher WM G CAMPBELL, General Manager 


JAMES M. RIDDLE CO., Special Representatives. 
Chicago New York Cleveland Kansas City San Francisco 












































What Is Proper Compensation for 
the Jobber? 


There Is Something Much More Important Than Adequate Discounts 
That Manufacturers Must Supply 


An Interview by James True with 


R. W. Procter 


Sales Manager, The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


ROBABLY the first manufac- 

turer and the first jobber in 
the world who joined forces in 
the distribution of merchandise, 
never came to a satisfactory agree- 
ment as to what the jobber’s profit 
should be. The question still sur- 
vives. Quite recently, a manufac- 
turer, who is expanding his busi- 
ness, expressed a modern version 
of the problem, when he said 
something like this: 

“If we tie up our line with job- 
bers, they’re inclined to take it 
easy and supply only the demand 
we create for them. If we allow 
them a moderate discount, they 
don’t push our goods because of 
the short profit. When we give 
them an extra and a liberal dis- 
count, they’re inclined to cut 
prices, which encourages retail- 
ers to do likewise, and that’s ex- 
cecdingly demoralizing to our mer- 
chandising effort. Frankly, the 
problem of the jobber’s discount is 
beyond us, and I don’t believe it 
ever will be solved.” 

But the problem has been al- 
most entirely solved, at least so 
far as the Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Company is concerned. In 
1918, this company sold approx- 
imately $500,000 worth of its line 
of portable electric tools and shop 
equipment. The next year, its ad- 
vertising appropriation was about 
one-fifth the amount of this vol- 
ume, and sales for 1919 reached 
the million dollar mark. Since 
then, the annual advertising ap- 
propriation has been increased con- 
sistently, until now it amounts to 
between 5 and 6 per cent of the 
volume of more than $4,000,000 
that the company expects to sell 
this year. 

These figures indicate a triumph 
for advertising. However, R. W 





Procter, sales manager of the com- 
pany, declared that they mean a 
great deal more. He explained 
that without the close co-opera- 
tion of its jobbers, the company 
could not have attained its pres- 
ent success, regardless of how 
much money it might have spent 
in advertising. He added that he 
considered the relation between his 
organization and the jobbers to be 
by far the most important facter 
in the company’s merchandising. 
“Just compensation for the job- 
ber,” Mr. Procter continued, “is 
too frequently considered in mere 
terms of discount from list prices. 
The discount expresses the job- 
ber’s gross earnings on the goods 
in dollars and cents; but he must 
be paid an additional price, if he is 
expected to supply an adequate 
distribution. He must be paid in 
service and service equipment by 
the manufacturer, and strictly ac- 
cording to a policy that is accept- 
able to him.” 
_ Here, Mr. Procter called atten- 
tion to a triangular block, faced 
with an inscribed bronze plate. 
that had a prominent place on his 
desk. Later, I found that nearly 
every desk in the office is fur- 
nished with a similar plate. All 
of the workers who have anything 
to do with sales, from the corre- 
spondents to the president, have 
directly before them during every 
working hour a reminder of pol- 
icy, cast in bronze, signed by the 
company, and in these words: 
1—Sell Only Through Jobbers. 
2.—Aggressive Advertising. 
3—Personal Selling Assistance. 
4—Price Protection. 
5—Established Resale Prices. 
6—Assured Turnover. 
7—Freight Allowance. 
8—Twenty-four Hour Service. 


9—25 Per Cent Discount. 
10—Quarterly Dividends. 
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“When a manufacturer’s busi- 
ness requires him to distribute 
through jobbers,” he continued. 
“I’m sure the most important fac- 
tor of the relationship is a clean- 
cut selling policy on the part of 
the manufacturer that is entirely 
satisfactory to the jobber. With 
this factor, the discount allowed 
is only one of several important 
and essential elements. In our 
case, prospective purchasers in- 
clude about 200,000 industrial 
plants of various kinds, 70,000 
automobile repair shops, somewhere 
around 30,000 master plumbers, 
and many large apartment build- 
ings, hotels and office buildings. 

“It is obviously impossible for 
us to cover such a large, thin field 
with our own salesmen. There- 
fore, we consider the jobber’s ser- 
vice an economic necessity. And, 
since the jobbers of the country 
employ their own capital, credit 
and other facilities in distributing 
our products, we also look upon 
them as partners in our business. 

“The success we have made is 
due almost entirely to the fact 
that we have taken the jobber 
into 100 per cent partnership. He 
is protected absolutely against 
competition from us, and his com- 
petition with other jobbers is 
equalized. 

“If we were jobbers, we most 
certainly would not spend our 
good time, money and effort in 
building up sales on goods in 
competition with the manufacturer. 
If distribution is secured through 
jobbers, all of the distribution of 
the manufacturer should go 
through their hands, and I am sure 
that it is impossible to secure the 
maximum co-operation of jobbers 
by any other method. 

“Price protection is also essen- 
tial. That is, every jobber must 
be assured that he is getting the 
best discount proposition the manu- 
facturer is offering. In the auto- 
motive field, our discount of 25 
per cent is the same as the usual 
discount on standard goods. On 
mill supplies, discounts to the job- 
bers range between 10 and 20 per 
cent. But we offer exactly the 


same discount to jobbers in both 
Furthermore, we offer the 


fields. 
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same extra discount to every jobber 
who buys a certain volume or 
more each month, and we pay this 
discount in the form of quarterly 
dividends. 

“But it is not enough to sell all 
jobbers at equal discounts and on 
equal terms. We believe that, to 
secure complete co-operation, it 
is also necessary to allow all job- 
bers to make the same profit on 
our goods, so we make freight 
allowances in order to place our 
goods in every jobber’s hands at 
the same net cost.” 

To execute a policy of the kind, 
as Mr. Procter explained, it is 
also necessary for the manufac- 
turer to understand the jobber’s 
problems, and to realize both the 
jobber’s legitimate functions and 
his limitations. With a line com- 
prising thousands of items, made 
by hundreds of different manufac- 
turers, the jobber’s salesman has 
little time to specialize, and he 
must employ’ general selling 
methods, although, for best re- 
sults, many items may require an 
entirely different selling presen- 
tation. 


NO USE BUCKING CUSTOM 


Every jobber is striving for 
volume, turnover and profitable 
sales. Naturally, his salesmen are 
pushing those goods which are 
easiest to sell and which run into 
money. And it is a great deal 
better and more profitable for the 
manufacturer ‘to take this condi- 
tion into careful consideration in 
his merchandising, than it is for 
him to attempt to change the job- 
ber’s methods. 

“A few manufacturers,” Mr. 
Procter continued, “still feel that 
when their product is turned over 
to the jobber their responsibility 
ends. Others consider that they 
have discharged their obligation 
completely when they have de- 
livered their products—well made 
and well advertised—to the jobber. 
This would be mighty fine, if the 
manufacturer could get distribu- 
tion so easily. But you have to 
take the jobber as he is, not as 
you would like to have him, and it 
is necessary to realize this fully 
before you can secure the job- 
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cA Fixed Number of 
Color Positions 


One hundred and forty- 
six color positions are 
offered to Town & Country 
advertisers each year. For 
1925, half were sold (non- 
cancellable) by January 1st, 
1925; all were sold by Sep- 
tember 1st, 1925. 





The time to secure a com- 
prehensive schedule for 1926 
is NOW. 


Town & Country 


Established 1846 
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ber’s complete co-operation. Quite 
naturally, the jobver wiil push 
those goods on which there is the 
least sales resistance. His service 
is one of distrivution, of supply- 
ing existing demand. 

“Advertismg has been an impor- 
tant factor in our merchandising. 
I cannot see how any manu- 
facturer can sell through jobbers 
without the assistance ot advertis- 
ing. But the results from adver- 
tising depend largely on other 
things. Besides the factors I’ve 
mentioned, it is necessary to en- 
courage the jobber’s salesmen to 
take advantage of every effect of 
advertising ii full value is to be 
received in the way of sales. 

“Every piece of material we have 
published tor salesmen has dealt 
with facts about our goods and 
our merchandising, and in all of 
our demonstration work we have 
taken into consideration the diffi- 
culties and peculiar conditions 
which the jobber’s salesman faces. 

“During the last few months, 
in my travels, I’ve been making an 
investigation along this line, and 
the principal result may be val- 
uably suggestive. Among other 
questions, 1 ve asked a number of 
jobbers in various lines regarding 
the most important thing manu- 
facturers can do to help them. And 
almost invariably the answer has 
been: 

“‘Send us better representa- 
tives—imen who know their stuff.” 

“Not long ago, a certain jobber 
told me that he sold last year 
$15,000 worth of a line of prod- 
ucts. I knew that the average job- 
ber of his size sells only about 
one-third the amount he men- 
tioned, and I asked him how he 
accounted for his unusual success 
with the line. He replied that, 
early in the year, a representative 
of the manufacturer of the line 
had demonstrated every selling 
point of the goods to his sales- 
men, and had shown them how to 
sell the line quickly and effec- 
tively. Obviously, that representa- 
tive knew his stuff and how to 
impart information to others. The 
manufacturers of the country 
need more men like him. 

“The jobber’s salesmen are, as 
a rule, anxious to learn how to 
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sell the lines they handle, and 
their employers realize the need 
of better training. But the jobbers 
are not in a position to give their 
men complete information on all 
lines. They require the help of 
the manufacturer, and they will 
eagerly accept it when it is a part 
of an acceptable merchandising 
policy in which all factors are 
utilized according to their mutual 
value. 

“So the best policy is that one 
which allows the jobber his price 
—all that he earns in the way of 
profits, and all that he requires in 
service, protection of his interests 
and co-operation. That has always 
been our policy, and because of it 
we are entirely satisfied with the 
service the jobbers have rendered 
us in building up our distribution.” 





Compliments a Dealer’s Sales 
Plan in Advertising 


The Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Pyrex glassware 
for cooking, devotes a business-paper 
advertisement to telling how one dealer 
boosted his sales of Pyrex. “He is 
rather young,” reads the copy, “‘to have 
made such a success in retailing. But 
he is always on his toes—always trying 
out new ideas. Here is one he uses 
that is boosting Pyrex sales: 

“He takes the names and addresses of 
brides from the newspapers. He gives 
them a month or so to. get settled. Then 
he writes them a_ straight-from-the- 
shoulder letter, telling them how Pyrex 
modernizes the kitchen, how it beautifies 
the table, simplifies the serving, and 
glorifies the food.” 3 

A request that retailers send in their 
ideas for increasing Pyrex sales 
the page advertisement. 


Ralph Colorado Joins 
O. & W. Thum Agency 


Ralph Colorado, formerly account ex- 
ecutive of the White Advertising 
Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
joined the export sales division of the 
O. & W. Thum Company, of that city. 








Martin Ullman Studios 
Augment Staff 


The Martin Ullman Studios, Inc., 
New York, has added D. Seaton Smith, 
Samuel Goldfarb and Kenneth Robin- 
son to its art staff. 


Yeast Account for Mitchell- 


Faust Agency 
The Home Yeast Company, Chicago, 
has appointed the Mitchell-Faust Adver- 
tising Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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They’re asking 
for tt 


Every mail brings letters from workers in the Agricultural 
Extension Service saying they are eager to receive 
FARMING TOPICS. That's reader interest, isn’t it? 


There is a need for FARMING TOPICS. It’s the only 
publication of its kind —a digest of the agricultural press 
for Agricultural Extension Workers—a service they have 
long wanted. 


They'll get it 
November 15th 


It will be brim full of interesting information — readable, 
human stuff, with just the material they want— these 
11,000 men and women who are constantly advising 
America’s 6,500,000 farm families of methods, products, 
and practices for farm and rural home improvements. 
What an opportunity! FARMING TOPICS offers you for 
the first time this close contact with this vast army of 
workers. 


Farming Topics’ 
First issue closes 
November 2nd 


Begin your advertising in the first issue of FARMING 
TOPICS —tell them, and keep on telling them, the facts 
about your merchandise. They want facts. They can’t 
advise farm people on “hear-say” information. Give 
them the straight and entire story about your product 
through FARMING TOPICS, their own magazine. 


WIRE RESERVATIONS TODAY 


FARMING TOPICS, 1532 Tribune Tower, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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One Advertisement 


34 —_ 


The largest and finest radio trade advertisement that 
has ever been published by any trade paper appears 
in the OCTOBER 1sth issue of 


Se-TALEING 2 
a MA CHINE= 


‘‘The Big Book with the Orange Cover’’ 

















This remarkable 34 page colored insert appearing ex- 
clusively in THE TALKING MACHINE WORLD 


features 


vane- RADIO 


and is sponsored by the Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, 
(E. F. McDonald, Jr., President) in conjunction with 
28 Zenith Distributors throughout the country. 





Send for a copy of this insert 
It is well worth your attention 


TALKING MACHINE WORLD 
383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Published by EDWARD LYMAN BILL, INC. 
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An Englishman’s View 
of Advertising 





Journalism 
HE following article, under 
the heading “What Made 


Modern Advertising?” appeared in 
a recent issue of The Consultant, 
of London. The author of the 
article, Thomas Russell, for many 
years has been London corre- 
spondent of Printers’ Inx. He 
is the editor and publisher of The 
Consultant and is also president of 
the Incorporated Society of Ad- 
vertisement Consultants. Formerly 
he was advertisement manager of 
the London Times. Mr. Russell 
writes as follows: 

“It may seem a paradox, but 
if I were asked what single in- 
fluence had been most powerful 
in moulding the course of modern 
advertising practice I should have 
to say that it was that of a modest 
little publication, about the size of 
a quire of notepaper, which an 
American advertising agent be- 
gan to issue in 1888. Its name 
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is Printers’ INK: its projector 
was the late George P. Rowell: its 
first and still active editor and 
present proprietor is my friend, 
Mr. John Irving Romer. Adver- 
tising in this country has de- 
veloped on its own lines; true. 
But the course of its development 
has been very greatly influenced 
by men whose inspiration has been 
drawn from the United States, 
though they did not import their 
methods. There can be no ques- 
tion of the influence of PRINTERS’ 
Ink on American advertising. It 
was this little journal, now 
swollen by the irresistible influx 
of advertisement-pages until it 
carries from 184 to 208 or more 
pages weekly, that did the spade- 
work and laid the foundations of 
what has become, with far more 
blatancy, the Truth in Advertis- 
ing Movement. It is in PRINTERS’ 
Ink that the most brilliant ex- 
ponents of advertising in America 
have explained their methods with 
a frankness startling to English 
readers. 
“Printers INK drafted the 
‘model statute’ which twenty-four 
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Art-Metal Memo Pad And Perpetual Calendar—Something 
Your “Best’’ Customers Will Appreciate. It’s Handy, Good 
To Look At, And Gives Your Message Permanent Publicity 
InA Preferred Position. Brass Construction; Grecian-Satin 
Finish. How Many Of Your Customers Would Like It? 


We Invite Inquiries From Advertising Specialty Salesmen. 


Grammes {fons 


a. 319 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 
Year New York Office—Fisk Building 


Also Mfrs. Metal Stampings, Name Plates, Display Devices, Trimmings, Etc. 
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States of the Union have en- 
acted, making it a misdemeanor 
to publish an advertisement con- 
taining any assertion, representa- 
tion or statement of fact that is 
untrue, deceitful or misleading; 
and this is known as the Print- 
ERS’ INK Statute. Printers’ INK 
fought the battle of proved circu- 
lation in America, and won it. It 
has its own correspondent at 
Washington, in constant touch with 
° Government Departments and the 
Legislature, who reports official 
movements, which the Editor 
fearlessly criticises on occasion: 
Printers’ Inx’s long fight with 
the United States Post Office in 
the ’90’s is still remembered. 
Its articles and reports are greatly 
valued and constantly referred to; 
and they are so voluminous in ex- 
tent that a staff has to be main- 
tained to refer inquirers to mat- 
ter that has appeared on a given 
subject, or to facilitate reference 
thereto by callers. This publica- 
tion has a paid circulation of 
somewhere about 20,000 copies 
weekly, and it is scrupulously in- 
dependent in its editorial conduct. 
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It never discusses, as such, any 
medium or implement of Adver- 
tising, nor the method of any ad- 
vertising agency, though it will 
always discuss the policy of any 
advertiser as affected by the 
methods which he employs. The 
largest advertisers provide it, for 


publication, with what in this 
country would be thought the 
most intimate details of their 


operations, including statistics of 
expenditures and results; and the 
most important advertising men 
in America are constantly con- 
tributing to its columns. 

“From these facts, and from 
the consistent policy which has 
governed it, from the first, under 
the present editor, it is easy to 
understand the tremendous in- 
fluence of Printers’ INK. It was, 
among other things, the earliest 
publication devoted to advertis- 
ing, and has always had a con- 
siderable circulation on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

“Necessarily the influence of 
any such publication must be 
largely indirect. Nobody suggests 
that Advertising is what it is to- 
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day in this country directly be- 
cause people have read PRINTERS’ 
INK and acted upon its precepts. 
But the spirit of Printers’ INK 
has impressed itself so profoundly 
upon the minds of advertising men 
all the world over that it can be 
said, without exaggeration, to 
have been the largest single fac- 
tor in the development of Ad- 
vertising during this generation. 
When I began to go overseas, 
from 1897 to 1900, I was as- 
tonished at the number of people 
in Australia, New Zealand and 
India who asked me whether I 
was the Russell who wrote in 
Printers’ INK: and if any other 
force has affected the trend of 
modern Advertising as, indirectly, 
Printers’ INK has done, I shall be 
glad to hear of it; and surprised. 
Of course, economic and manu- 
facturing conditions had to be 
what they are to produce this 
result. But the change in these 
conditions to which modern Ad- 
vertising is due began fifty years 
before Printers’ INK was born: 
Printers’ INK directed their full 
development, through the men 
whose bible it became.” 





West Coast Lumbermen Plan 
Campaign 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation decided at a recent meeting, 
which was held at Tacoma, Wash., to 
conduct a national advertising cam- 
paign on fir lumber. Plans call for an 
expenditure of $475,000 a year over a 
period of three years. 

Support for the campaign is to be 
voluntary among the lumbermen of the 
Northwest. A total of $100,000 a year 
is already in sight on the basis of a 
contribution of 5 cents per 1,000 board 
teet of production, while the lumber- 
men anticipate an equal amount from 
another source they were not yet pre- 
pared to announce. It is expected that 
the number agreeing to the contribution 
of 5 cents per 1,000 feet production will 
be greatly augmented as the plan is 
made known during the coming weeks. 

The national advertising plan was pre- 
sented to the association by J. D. Ten- 
nant, vice-president and manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, Longview, 
Wash., and chairman of a trade promo- 
tion committee. 

As outlined by Mr. Tennant, $250,000 
a year will be devoted to newspaper and 
periodical space. A large staf of sales- 
men will be maintained in the field to 
lecture upon the use of fir and to in- 
terest architects, builders and material 
men in Northwestern timber products. 
Dealers’ helps also will be supplied. 
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3.45 


[ 12 hours ahead ] 
of morning papers 


Forty-five minutes (or 
at 3.45) after the ticker 
has said “‘good night,” 
our readers get a com- 
plete record of closing 
stocks on the New York 
and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes. 


Boston 
Evening 
Transcript 


A Boston Institution 
Established 1830 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 

















Don’t Overdo “Form” in Business 
Transactions 


Internal and External Communications Suffer if All Life Is Extracted 


Community Finance Service, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Many articles have appeared in Print- 
ers’ Ink on the subject of “Taking the 
Form Out of Form Letters”—and out 
of things in general—and of the value 
of at least a-slightly personal touch in 
business, am wondering if anyone 
has discussed the question of “form,” 
as it applies to the inter-office corre- 
spondence of corporations. I have in 
mind a company which has thirty-one 
branches and a set and rigid rule that 
the managers of these are to be ad- 
dressed merely as “Manager, Dayton,” 
etc... Appreciating the value of the 
personal touch in my own contact with 
people, I contend that the company’s 
rules should be somewhat elastic, per- 
mitting the use of “Manager Smith, 
Dayton,” or “Manager Dayton, Dear 
Mr. Smith,” if the writer wishes. 

If anyone has through the medium of 
Printers’ Inxk agreed or disagreed with 
me, -or if you can express an opinion 
about this matter, I would appreciate 
your sending me the material. 

© company of which I speak also 
goes so far as to insist that the branch 
office ee oe (of which there is but 
one standard form in two sizes) carry 
a form number. e same thing applies 
to the manager’s business cards. Their 
contention is t the use of form 
numbers gives the public the impression 
that the company is large and in that 
way creates prestige. y contention is 
that the form number on business 
stationery and calling cards is a bit 
out of place. If am all wrong I 
would like to know it. If I am not, 
I would feel better for a little re-en- 


forcement. 
H. G. Hopson. 


HE company with all the 

branches and the extremely 
formal policy probably thinks it is 
highly modern. It isn’t. Such a 
policy reverts to the dark ages of 
business. There were days when 
great concerns felt that no letter 
must ever be signed by an indi- 
vidual. Everything in those days 
had to be subordinated to the great 
name of the organization. It was 
so much of a fetish at one time 
that in many concerns not even 
the name of the president was 
known to the rank and file of cus- 
tomers. 

Many of the big mail-order con- 
cerns at one time operated on this 
principle, but most of them got 
over it. Butler Brothers, of Chi- 
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cago, recently reversed their old 
policy and went so far as to insert 
in their catalogue the names of 
certain individuals, experts in their 
several lines. The company tells 
how these men are doing their ut- 


most to give the customer the sort . 


of service he wants. It suggests 
that when the retailer has some- 
thing out of the ordinary to take 
up with the firm, it might be 
worth his while to address his let- 
ter to one of the individuals named 
in the catalogue. 

Almost every big concern of to- 
day knows that the greatest handi- 
cap of a big house is not being 
able to keep in close personal 
touch with each customer and the 
danger of getting the reputation 
of being a highly impersonal and 
“high hat” organization. Under 
these circumstances, the more hu- 
man touches in the advertising and 
correspondence, the better it is for 
that friendly feeling which a cus- 
tomer should have toward every 
house, no matter how big. 

There seems to be no good rea- 
son why the managers of a com- 
pany with thirty-one branches 
should be addressed and spoken of 
as though they were convicts of 
inmates of an insane asylum. 
Society punishes its erring mem- 
bers by giving them a number, and 
a suit of clothes exactly like that 
worn by everyone else in the in- 
stitution. If a man has a name, it 
seems unnecessary to substitute a 
number or rechristen him with the 
name of the city in which he hap- 
pens to be branch manager. 

Letters to the public, inter-office 
memoranda, business cards and 
everything -else which a concern 
uses in its dealings among its own 
employees or with the public are 
effective in direct proportion to the 
personality that is put into them. 
There certainly can be very little 
personality in a letter or memo- 
randum addressed to a form num- 
ber or to “Manager, Keokuk.” 
People like to feel that they are 
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N an advertisement of the 
SYRACUSE POST STANDARD 
which appeared on page 133 of last 
week’s Printers’ Ink, an unfortunate error 
occurred in the circulation records of the 
Syracuse Journal and Syracuse Herald. 


The correct circulation figures for all the 
Syracuse Daily newspapers as rendered 
for the six months period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1925, are as follows: 


POST STANDARD (Daily) 55,951 net paid 
Téegem. « . « “RY” 
Me sss &* Oe CU 
eee & 6 cliswn”S, Bee. % 


The POST STANDARD takes this 
occasion to compliment the Syracuse 
Journal on its circulation progress made 
during the past six months. 
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Pittsburgh Gasette Times | .: 
Morning and Sunday mu 
div 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph | = 
Evening Except Sunday ; 

Combined Daily Circulation 
S 
over 208,000 | | 
? X 
A 
k 
Combined Evening and Sunday Circulation ; 


over 250,000 


Gives you 
Thorough Coverage 
of Pittsburgh District 


URBAN E. DICE, National Advertising Manager 
Gazette Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. M. BURKE, Inc. 
Ig = ay ag R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 


122 S. gan Bivd., ag 742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Constitution Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Times Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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dealing with human beings instead 
of with institutions, numbers or 
men named after cities. 

We agree with Mr. Hopson that 
the form number on business sta- 
tionery and call'ng cards is very 
much out of place. Business is run 
by individuals and depends upon in- 
dividuals and friendliness is get- 
ting to be considered more and 
more by big concerns as a real 





business asset—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
Summer 
Hotel Starts Winter 
Campaign 





S° satisfactory have been the re- 
sults from a vigorous adver- 
tising campaign in newspapers and 
magazines which was conducted 
during the summer by the Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, 
N. J., that the ‘management was in- 
fluenced to give consideration to 
keeping the hotel open through the 
winter. At first it was doubted 
whether the hotel could attract 
enough business to make its opera- 
tion through the winter months 
profitable. The business pro- 
duced by the summer advertising 
had been so heavy, however, that 
prospective guests were frequently 
turned away for lack of ac- 
commodations. This evidence of 
the business producing value of 
advertising has encouraged the 
management to keep the hotel in 
operation all winter, backed with 
the support of a special advertis- 
ing campaign. 

An important and _ interesting 
angle of this campaign is the fact 
that Asbury Park is not generally 
regarded as a winter resort and it 
will be the purpose of this ad- 
vertising to put it on the map as 
such in order to attract guests to 
the hotel. The Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel feels that no one will want 
to visit the hotel until a desire to 
visit. Asbury Park has _ been 
created. For this reason the hotel 
is stressing the advantages of 
Asbury Park as a winter resort in 
its own advertising. In addition 
a meeting of other interests of 
the resort has been held and a 
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fund has been raised for co-opera- 
tive advertising to get over its ad- 
vantages as a winter playground. 

Preliminary to its campaign, 
the Berkeley-Carteret prepared a 
schedule of reduced fall and 
winter rates. In its campaign the 
hotel is using quarter-page space 
in newspapers in the Asbury Park 
section. Large space is being used 
also in Philadelphia and other 
cities. In copy which is appearing 
in New York and Newark news- 
papers a special effort is being made 
to win over the patronage of com- 
muters. The hotel reports that its 
efforts look very promising and 
that advance bookings already are 
very satisfactory. 


E. W. Hevner Joins S. B. & 
B. W. Fieisher 


E. Wesley Hevner has been made ad- 
vertising manager of S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of worsted yarns. He formerly 
had been an account executive for 
Donovan-Armstrong, advertising agency, 
of that city, and at one time was _ad- 
vertising service director of the Chil- 
ton Company. 








Iron and Steel Account for 
Cleveland Agency 


The Hughes-Keenan Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio, manufacturer of ornamental 
iron work, pressed steel stairs and steel 
dump bodies, has appointed The Krich- 
baum-Liggett Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, as advertising counsel. 





Lehon Company Advances 
W. A. McNamara 


William A. McNamara has been ap- 
oe advertising manager of The 

hon Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of Mule-Hide roofing and shin- 
gles. He has been directing sales pro- 
motion work for the last four years. 


M. J. Bryan with Slack- 
Rassnick & Company 


Milton J. Bryan, who had been with 
the advertising staff of the New York 
Times, for several years, has joined 
pect Resnict & Company, Inc., New 

ork. 








Randolph Kuhn with Honig- 
Cooper Agency 


Randolph Kuhn, recently with Cross- 
ley & Failing, Inc., Portland, Oreg., 
agvertiaing 9 ency, - joined the staf 
of Honig-Cooper, Inc., advertising 
agency, of that city. 
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Magazines 


Are now reaping the 
profits accruing from 
the thirty-two distinct 
advantages of Indepen- 
dent National News- 
stand Distribution. 


You might be _inter- 
ested in hearing the de- 
tails of their success 
with our methods. 


Write us for full in- 
formation. 


e 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING 
CORPORATION 
National Distributors 
of Magazines 
15 WEST 37th STREET 
New York City 
Wisconsin 2746-7 
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organ 


Do you want your 
house organ to be 
better looking? We 
would be glad to de- 


velop a style for it. 


Currier & HarForp L# 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 


Canada Makes 
Big Postage Cut on Busi- 
ness-Producing Mail 





AN official notice headed “Re. 
duction in Postage on Printed 
Matter Soliciting Business” has 
been sent to Printers’ INK by the 
Canadian Government. 

The notice, signed by W. E. 
Lemon, postmaster at Toronto, 
officially explains a new plan 
which cuts the postage on printed 
circulars soliciting business from 
one. cent to one-half cent when 
such circulars are intended for dis- 
tribution in the city or town in 
which they are mailed. 

It is a plan that plainly favors 
business. mail matter because ex- 
perience has shown that such mat- 
ter creates new business for the 
post office. In other words, this 
plan shows that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is after volume for its 
post office department in order to 
keep that department on a profit- 
able basis. It also is a specific ex- 
ample of the line of reasoning that 
should be pursued by the United 
States Post Office Department, as 
suggested in an editorial, “Com- 
mon Sense Postal Advice,” which 
appeared in Printers’ InK of 
October 15. 

The official notice explaining 
this new plan reads, in part, as 
follows: 


This is to inform you that in ré- 
sponse to requests from the business 
sang for a system by which they might 

ave the advantage of mailing, for local 
distribution to householders, printed 
circulars soliciting business, without in- 
curring too great an expenditure, the 
Post Office Department of Canada has 
decided to accept such printed circulars, 
weighing up to an ounce, at the rate 
of one half cent each, provided they 
are mailed in quantity. 

These mailings should be either un- 
addressed or simply addressed “House- 
holder,” “Housewife,” ‘Man of the 
House,” etc., and should be put up in 
bundles of 50 or 100 with the necessary 
postage (calculated on each item) pre- 
paid by means of pre-cancelled stamps 
of the larger denominations affixed 
the sender to the outer label or wrapper 
of each bundle. 
he rate on “Householder” matter 
for outside points continues at 1 cent 
for each two ounces or fraction thereof. 








In a recent statement made by 
the Canadian Post Office to the 
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people of Canada concerning this 
new plan, the remark was made: 
“This is but one of the many in- 
stances where the post office has 
the right to claim for its motto: 
‘Service First.’” 


A Sound Argument for an 
Industry Needing Advertising 


Tue Kocn Company 
Milwaukee, Oct. 20, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Mr. Simmon’s article, appearing in 
the September issue of Printers’ Inx 
MonTHLY is advanced as one of the 
soundest and most logical reasons why 
an industry, as a whole, should adver- 
tise. This, of course, holds true with 
individual manufacturers. 

In this particular instance, it applies 
to an industry sorely in need of con- 
structive, business-building advertising— 
the trunk and luggage industry. 

This article has been sent to every 
member of the National Baggage Man- 
ufacturers Association comprised of 
manufacturers who represent probably 
75 per cent of the strength and volume 
of the luggage industry. This associa- 
tion also has in its membership 40 pro- 
ducers of raw materials, such as fibre, 
hardware, leather, fabrikoid, etc. 

This association holds its annual con- 
vention in Chicago on November 10 to 
determine whether or not they will do 
as at least 33 other associations have 
done, employ the force and power of 
advertising to, first, improve conditions 
within their industry, second, to create 
a better service to their dealers, and, 
third, develop a greater market. 

Of course, it is too soon to say just 
how aggressively this association may 
enter into atvertision, but it is reason- 
able to believe -< these manufacturers, 
producing one of the essential and fine 
things in life, should avail themselves 
in a worth-while manner of the great 
upbuilding force—advertising. 

Tue Kocn Company, 
C. E. Watrserc. 





Northern Electric Company 
Advances F. W. Johnson 


The Northern —* % Company, 
Montreal, has appointed F. W. Johnson 
manager of its maritime “district with 
headquarters at Halifax, N. S. He ha 
been advertising manager. 


E. H. Pearson Joins 
Lord & Thomas 


Edward H. Pearson, formerly with 
the Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 
New York advertising a ency, has 
joined Lord & Thomas, icago. 





Douglas-Pectin Net Profits 

The Doug. -Pectin Corporation, 
Rochester, N manufacturer of Certo 
reports net profits, after charges, of 
$152,118, for the three months ended 
September 30. The nine months state- 
ment shows net profits of $584,322. 
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Good Copy 
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self evident 
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good breeding 
and 
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A Candy Maker Takes Up the Dull 
Season Slack 


Cardinet Candy Company Finds the Key in a New Derivation from 
the Ingredients of Baffle Bar 


A S the use of candy by the con- 
sumer tends to slacken during 
the summer months, and the dealer 
is not inclined to stock beyond 
short needs, the problem of filling 
in with a seasonable product is one 
that has received considerable at- 
tention. The Cardinet Candy Com- 
pany, of Oakland, Calif., in its in- 
vestigation of possible methods of 
balancing production, turned to 
the ingredients used in its own 
products and found the solution. 

For many years the Cardinet 
Candy Company has manufactured 
and sold a line of bar candies. By 
continuous advertising and inten- 
sive selling, the company has de- 
veloped a market which is very 
general in California, Oregon and 
Washington. Cardinet advertis- 
ing has centred mostly on Baffle 
Bar, a single confection, wrapped 
in foil and packed in an attractive 
carton. 

But even with the success that 
Baffle Bar met in the market, the 
tendency of the demand to slacken 
during the summer months was 
noticeahle, and called for some 
means of keeping plant facilities 
and organization steadily busy. 

About two years ago, the com- 
pany discovered that the same in- 
gredients which entered into the 
manufacture of Baffle Bar could 
be used in liquid form for serving 
over ice cream and frozen desserts. 
Extension of the investigation in 
succeeding months developed that 
the combination could also be used 
for cake icing, for hot and cold 
malted milk drinks and similar 
purposes. 

This year, the new product was 
put on the market in seven-ounce 
cans, “enough for seven generous 
servings.” and was given the name 
of Raffle Rar Sundae, tying up di- 
rectly with the popular Baffle Bar 
confection. Baffle Bar Sundae was 
also put up in bulk, for sale to the 
soda fountain trade, grocers and 
purveyors of ice cream. 





With the product developed and 
named, a test campaign was put on 
at Sacramento, using newspaper 
copy, supplemented by posters, with 
a tie-up of mirror and window 
strips which were furnished to 
all soda fountains and drug stores, 





cA new 
DESSERT 


to tempt you 


‘THESE hot days you crave cool des- 
sert. Bot plain ice cream doesn’ al- 
ways tempt you. And you've tried all 
the usual favors and combinations. 

Here's something new—the Baffle 
Bar Sundse. Stop ot any fountain and 
try one. Note the new fisvor, the new 
‘enjoyment, and how it cools and sai- 
isfres. Everybody's talking sbout the 
pew Baffle Bar favor. 

‘Then there's the convenient seven 
ounce casi for home use. Just pour the 
mixture over ice cream, any frozen 
demert or pudding. Note the improve- 
meat. You'll want s second helping 

You'll swear by Baffle Bar from 
then on. Try it today. 


CARDINET CANDY ComPANY 


BAFFLE BAR SUNDAE 














THE NEW AND THE OLD ARE TIED 
TOGETHER CLEVERLY 


urging customers to try the new 
product. 

The telling factor in the adver- 
tising of Baffle Bar Sundae is the 
tie-up with Baffle Bar, already 
well known and established in the 
field. The copy writer has used 
the personal approach in the “you 
know” type of copy, which assumes 
the reader’s acquaintance with the 
delicious flavor and_ established 
favor of Baffle Bar, and the desire 
for a new tang to soda fountain 
offerings, all leading up to the in- 
vitation to try Baffle Bar Sundae 
at the fountain or in the home. In 
the series, the suggestion to just 
pour it over ice cream, frozen des- 
serts or puddings, is illustrated by 
the tipped can from which issues 
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The Ninth Reason 


Why KORK-N-SEAL is the Ideal Cap for Your Product 


Ten Other Good Reasons 
Zz. be = semoved by bind. No corkecrew, 
opener or tools of any kind 
2. It pees perfectly—as often as 

desired. 
3. rt oy + ae aa 
* to the 
tee - the ‘ 
4. i mney a 
5. It prevents leaking under any con- 
* dition. 
6 It makes a neater and more distinctive 
* package. 








It cuts capping costs and makes for 

Bs savings 

8. . Sees ae ee 
—waxing and other 


tsement that will ame em 4 
0. You need no cork with Kork-N-Seal. 


Il The position of the little lever ss a 
74 ” that indicates at « 
whether the bottle 1s sealed or not 

lo other bottle closure has thes feature. 


Williams 


KORK-N-SEAL 
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1 Attention: 


Manufacturers 
Salesmanagers 


Advertising Agencies 


A seasoned distributing house, with 
efficient sales organization, thoroughly 
established and serving a high grade 
dealer trade throughout Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and of 
proven stability and character, is looking 
for additional merchandise to distribute 
in aforesaid states. 


At present distributing two lines of 
national reputation. Our recent expan- 
sion will permit the handling of another 
product of merit. An Ohio Corporation 
with first-class references and financially 
responsible. Sales offices at Cleveland 
and Cincinnati. 


Address 


“C.,” Box 280, care of Printers’ Ink, 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
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a stream of Baffle Bar Sundae 
pouring over an inviting plate of 
ice cream. 

Results of the Sacramento test 
campaign during the past summer 
convinced the company that they 
had discovered a real way to boost 
summer sales, and more than that, 
had developed a product that would 
fit nicely into the line as a staple 
for all seasons. At the time this 
is being written, a similar cam- 
paign is being conducted by the 
Los Angeles branch of the com- 
pany. The sales record of this 
second test is-already indicative of 
its general extension throughout 
the field of the company’s opera- 
tions. 





Federal Trade Commission 
Opens Seattle Office 


Due to the increase of work in the 
Pacific Northwest territory, the Fed- 
éral Trade Commission has opened an 
office at Seattle, Wash., which will be 
in charge of Ellis DeBruler, an attor- 
ney. The services of the new office will 
be available to the business interests of 
the Northwest territory in connection 
with the Commission activities. 


H. C. Hoover with Chilton 








Class Journal 


Herbert C. Hoover, for several years 
with N. . Ayer Son, and more re- 
cently with the Warren Clock Company, 
has succeeded Louis Marcus, resigned, 
as representative in the Philadelphia 
territory for the “Chilton Automobile 
Directory” and the “Automobile Tratle 
Directory.” 


H. G. Greenfield with 
Devoe & Raynolds 


Harlan G. Greenfield has joined the 
sales department of the Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company, New York. He_ had 
been with the Chicago and New York 
offices of Charles Scribners Sons for 
more than five years. 


David Crawford Wills Dead 


David Crawford Wills, president of 
the Cleveland Better Business Commis- 
sion since 1919, and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, also of Cleveland, 
died last week at that city at the age 
of fifty-three. 


“Automotive Daily News” Ap- 
points E. T. Burke 


_The Automotive Daily News, New 
York, has appointed Edwin T. Burke 
representative for New York State, with 
headquarters at Buffalo. 
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Maurice H. Needham Company 
Adds to Staff 


R. L. Smith, formerly with the Potts- 
Turnbull Company, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the pro- 
duction department of the Maurice H. 
Needham Company, advertising age cy 
of that city. John H. Sarles, formerly 
with the publicity department of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., also has joined the staff as a 
copy man. 


Record Ford Motor Truck 
Sales 


The Ford Motor Company sold 22,770 
trucks in August. The second ten-day 
eriod of that month registered the 
argest sales of any ten-day period in 
the history of the company, 9,243 trucks 
being contracted for. Tractor sales 
totaled 6,273 during the month, against 
4,540 for August, 1924. 


American Chicle Earnings Gain 


The American Chicle Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., Adams chewing 
gums and Chiclets, reports net profits 
for the first nine months of 1925, of 
$919,360, compared with $797,773 for 
the same period in 1924. For the quar- 
ter ended September 30, net profits were 
$339,591, after charges. In the previ- 
ous quarter the total was $323,402. 


J. E. Moore with George 
Enos Throop 


Jackson E. Moore has joined the staff 
of the ‘New York office of George Enos 
Throop, Inc., outdoor advertising. He 
has been engaged in car card and other 
lines of advertising and promotion work 
for many years. 





G. L. Lamson with Meredith 
Publications 


G. L. Lamson, formerly Central 
States manager of The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed Eastern 
sales manager for The Meredith Pub- 
lications, Des Moines, Iowa. 


F. J. Fannon with Educational 
Advertising Company 


Frank J. Fannon, formerly with 
Rand-McNally & Company, Chicago, has 
joined the Educational Advertising 
Company, Inc., New York. e will 
represent The Scholastic, Pittsburgh. 


L. L. Shenfield Joins Pedlar 
& Ryan Agency 
Lawrence L. Shenfield, president of 
W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, has resigned to join Pedlar 


& Ryan, Inc., advertising. ageney, also 
of New York, as an executive officer. 
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Weve been working 
on the basis of that 
“Mouse Trap and Path 
in the Woods” line, and 
found it to be correct. 
This path has become a 
boulevard now, and 


we're simply using this 
little sign to show those 
who speed by in these 
modern days of motors, 
where the utmost can be 
had in their typography 
and printing. 


SCHMIDT & LEPIS 
Typographers . Printers 
240-248 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Pennsylvania 7210-7211 























BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders 


will hold an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five binders 
for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder by a 
very simple arrangement, and 
will open like a book, with all 
inside margins fully visible. 


“Made of heavy book board, 
insuring durability. Covered 
with book cloth; lettered in 
gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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Direct 
Sellers Hold First 
Meeting 





B Breen organization consisting of 
manufacturers who sell direct 
to the consumer by travelers, and 
known as the Association of 
Direct-Selling Companies, Ine, 
held its first annual convention at 
Philadelphia on October 21 and 
22. About 125 
were represented. 

The objects of the association, 
as stated by its secretary, H. L, 
Harrington, are to further the in- 
terests of direct selling through 
traveling representatives, to co- 
operatively oppose legislation 
which, in the judgment of the as- 
sociation, is unfair, and, by a free 
discussion of common problems, 
advance the interests of those 
manufacturers who market their 
goods through  direct-selling 
methods. 

The two outstanding topics of 
the convention were the essential 
importance of having trained 
salesmen of the highest type and 
the necessity of taking steps lead- 
ing to the repeal of laws in the 
various States requiring a license 
fee for the sale of goods by so- 
licitors in the State where manu- 
factured. 

S. Roland Hall, of Easton, Pa. 
strongly emphasized the great im- 
portance of training salesmen 
before they were sent out as rep- 
resentatives of a manufacturing 
company. Dr. Herbert Hess, pro- 
fessor of advertising and_sales- 
manship at the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
stated: “We have courses in trades 
and in the professions in the 
various high schools and universi- 
ties, but we should have organized 
courses in salesmanship in the 
high schools. We should develop 
in our boys and girls a direct- 
selling technique. When _ such 
courses have been _ established, 
there will be a lower turnover in 
salesmen.” 

Kenneth W. Prescott, _ sales 
manager of The Firsching Knit- 
ting Mills, Utica, N. Y., voiced 
the opinion that a decrease in the 
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number of returned packages 
would follow if the salesman sold, 
not alone the package, but the ser- 
vice which the product could ren- 
der. “We make it an invariable 
rule to follow up every sale two or 
three days after the delivery of 
the goods,” said Mr. Prescott. 
“We do not sell a customer and 
let it go at that. We see that he 
is satisfied and see that he knows 
how to make the goods which we 
sold him serve him.” 

Charles A. Oswald, president of 
the Oswald Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Philadelphia, in his talk on 
“Direct-Selling Costs vs. Jobber- 
Retailing Costs,” said that “direct- 
selling costs in the rural small- 
town field will be as high, if not 
higher, than the retailer’s on most 
commodities, although in some 
cases the element of better service 
may justify this form of distribu- 
tion. Direct-selling costs in the 
metropolitan centres generally will 
be higher than the retailer’s, ex- 
cept on those articles that have a 
slow repeat value, a wide margin 
of profit, or involve the idea of 
style; direct-selling costs gener- 
ally should be lower than the job- 
ber-retailer costs in those cities 
between 5,000 and 50,000. The 
service should be better, too, from 
the standpoint of assortment.” 

R. S. Regar, Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, in his talk on 
“Postal Regulations, Service and 
Rates,” issued a warning against 
unscrupulous and misleading ad- 
vertising and solicitation of busi- 
ness by mail. He said: “A public 
complaint to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the failure of business con- 
cerns to live up to their advertise- 
ments too often develops evidence 
indicating what might be termed 
‘fraudulent use of the mails.’” 

The officers of the association 
are: 


Albert G. Burns, Noe-Equl Textile 
Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., president; 
J. H. Reichert, Nogar Clothing Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Reading, Pa., vice-president; 
H. L. Harrington, The Great Eastern 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Reading, Pa., secretary, 
and L. R. Bartlett, the Great Eastern 
company, treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee includes these officers and C. C. 
French, Reading, Pa., 


yention chairman. 


i Simon Fried- 
berger, San-Knit-ary Textile Mills, Phila- 
delphia, and John B. Lancaster, The Ed- 
ward Tailoring Co., Inc., who was con- 
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The Atlanta Journal 
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How Shall We Service 
the Product? 


(Continued from page 8) 
that relieved the dealer of the cost 
of replacement in case of defect or 
breakdown. 

Right here, the personal testi- 
mony of a manufacturer is of 
great value to those struggling for 
light on the service problem. Se- 
lecting one answer out of several, 
here is what the Fitzgerald Manu- 
facturing Company, maker of the 
Star-Rite line of electrical house- 
hold appliances, has to say: 

“Tf there is any one thing,” said 
B. G. Peck, sales manager, “that 
is receiving thought and consider- 
ation at this time it is the servic- 
ing of electric appliances, espe- 
cially smaller ones such as toasters, 
waffle irons, fans, and so forth. 

“From the manufacturer’s stand- 
point, naturally, the better way of 
servicing these appliances is to 
have them returned to the factory 
where they can be repaired by ex- 
perts who are trained in the dif- 
ferent departments of the factory 
in the production of these ap- 
pliances. 

“We have found, however, in 
our own experience that this is 
practical to a certain extent only. 
We have established on the Pacific 
Coast our own factory service sta- 
tion, the same at Toronto, and 
from these two points we repair 
and service all Star-Rite appliances 
in those two territories. This not 
only means an actual saving to us 
in dollars and cents, but it enables 
us to retain accounts which would 
not handle our merchandise if we 
could not offer them this service, 
for on seasonal articles such as 
fans, the user wants the fan re- 
paired at once or replaced. This 
would be impossible if the goods 
had to be sent from the Pacific 
Coast to our factory at Winsted or 
Torrington and then returned. 

“In New Orleans, we service our 
goods through a local contractor 
who makes a specialty of servic- 
ing two or three mapufacturers’ 
lines of appliances for that terri- 
tory. We keep him stocked with 

an adequate supply of.repair. parts 
so he can give daily service on any 
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item we manufacture. We are 
opening up the same kind of ser. 
vice branches at Atlanta, Chicago 
and Detroit. All repairs from the 
New England States, New York 
and the Middle States are handled 
at our factory. We have a plan 
for servicing whereby repairs can 
be made and the articles returned 
within twenty-four hours. 

“As to helping the dealers estab- 
lish their own service departments, 


this has in our case proved quite - 


unsatisfactory. While the electri- 
cal dealer may be a certified elec- 
trician for wiring homes, unfortu- 
nately in many cases he knows 
nothing about the intricate wiring 
of small motors and other electri- 
cal appliances. - Furthermore, the 
average electrica) appliance today 
is made by automatic machinery; 
the heating element is so con- 
structed and placed that it is 
somewhat difficult for the average 
mechanic to repair the appliance 
without special tools. 

“Then, again, in speaking of 
servicing electric appliances, statis- 
tics prove that the electrical deal- 
ers do not dispose of even 50 per 
cent of the small appliances. 
Department, hardware, drug and 
general stores have cut in greatly 
during the last few years and are 
outselling the electrical dealer. 
Naturally, none of these stores 
have trained employees for servic- 
ing electrical appliances, and that 
is why many manufacturers today 
have a guarantee to replace any 
defective product with a new one. 
This is not expensive in view of 
the fact that the majority of ap- 
pliances are made fool-proof, and 
the returns are very, very small. 

“The subject of a servicing pol- 
icy should be very seriously con- 
sidered. Every dealer, jobber and 
manufacturer has a different opin- 
ion and the manufacturer is apt to 
find himself in a very difficult 
position trying to satisfy all of his 
customers.” 

It is the opinion of a good many 
people who have studied this ques- 
tion that its solution is, to a large 
extent, determined by the character 
of the product and the trade prac- 
tice, in the field. That solution, 
ptt x is too often a policy of 
following the path of least resis- 
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Follow the Syracuse 
Local Merchant 


He Lives There and Knows 


Local Advertising 
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in September, 1925 
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tance. It has proved to be a quick 
and easy way out which, for many 
manufacturers, has kept them 
permanently out. The right solu- 
tion is not apt to be a uniform one 
for everybody but one which is 
especially adapted and fitted to 
each individual case. Certainly, 
the policy of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, or the Fitzgerald Manu- 
facturing Company, covering small 
appliances, would not work with 
the same satisfaction with large 
appliances like electric refriger- 
ators, ranges or farm lighting 
plants. 

It is a matter of more or less 
general knowledge that the diffi- 
culty of finding a satisfactory 
solution of the service problem in 
connection with farm lighting and 
power plants is the thing above 
most other things that has inter- 
fered with the extension and de- 


‘velopment of that business, along 


with the financial difficulties of 
the farmer. Servicing the farm 
plant is even more important than 
making the initial sale. The fac- 
tory salesman, local dealer or 
agent who makes the sale, is either 
unable or unwilling to render ser- 
vice and the power plant cannot 
handily be returned to the factory. 
So servicing means sending a fac- 
tory man into the field at con- 
siderable expense with nobody to 
charge with the expense. In the 
case of the electric refrigerator, 
the sale of this appliance on a na- 
tional scale has been held up for 
years because no solution of the 
servicing problem has been worked 
out until recently. An electric re- 
frigerator for household use is an 
intricate and complicated piece of 
machinery. It is said by those who 
know, that one of the first com- 
panies in the field failed because 
it was unable to devise a servicing 
plan for its refrigerator, which 
was a good one. Another company 
claims that it has been working 
three years on an ice machine for 
the home with just one idea in 
view, that of simplifying the work- 
ing parts of the machine to make 
it possible to work out a servicing 
program on which dealers can 
make good. 

All of this emphasizes one ele- 
ment of the situation that is being 
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persistently overlooked by many 
manufacturers, namely, the con- 
fusion of service with “trouble” 
and “complaints.” 

The Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, New York, has issued 
a manual on “Electric Range 
Business Development,” part four 
of which is on “Servicing.” Here, 
the methods used by a number of 
lighting companies and other pro- 
gressive retailers in servicing elec- 
tric ranges are described. In a 
chapter on “Handling the Service 
Call,” there is the following para- 
graph: 


Most of the calls for service are in 
reality for trivial adjustments, and this 
should be appreciated by the service 
men. The impression must never be 
allowed to develop that service calls 
are complaints and that the service 
men are “trouble” men. The service 
man should feel he is discharging a 
service which his company is anxious 
to render, that the replacement of a 
heating element or a fuse—his chief 
adjustments—is a courtesy to which 
the customer is entitled. And, he 
should work rapidly and skilfully at 
all times, getting to the job as quickly 
as possible. 


The proper solution of the ser- 
vice problem rests squarely upon 
the manufacturer and upon no one 
else. Consumer education is need- 
ed, through advertising, that will 
teach the consumer the difference 
between service and “trouble.” 
Dealer education is needed, also 
through advertising, to teach the 
dealer that service is not only an 
opportunity for re-selling the con- 
sumer on the article he or she has 
bought, but an opportunity for still 
more selling by cultivating the 
customer’s good-will and obtain- 
ing leads for more sales. 

Time was, and unfortunately 
still is, when the consumer who 
buys a mechanical or electrical de- 
vice from a retailer carries away 
the idea that somehow or other 
that retailer is individually respon- 
sible for that device forever re- 
gardless of accident or wilful 
neglect on the part of the con- 
sumer. Some manufacturers ate 
so panicky over the idea that their 
dealers will sell “trouble” along 
with the product that they tip over 
backward in avoiding mention of 
service, instead of facing the mat- 
ter frankly and campaigning the 
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dealer with some educational stuf 
on the difference between “trouble” 
and “service.” The fault is that 
the manufacturer passes the buck 
on service to the dealer and has 
neVer made an honest-to-goodness 
effort to organize a service pro- 
gram. 

What the manufacturer’s guar- 
antee covers is quite a definite 
thing, such as the replacement of 
defective material, or whatever the 


case may be. Also, if the cus- - 


tomer tries to hammer nails with 
an electric iron, that is something 
else again. Quite apart from 
everything of that sort, there is 
the matter of getting the very best 
results from the player pi&no, 
radio, camera, washing machine or 
electric iron by having it looked at 
every now and then by somebody 
who understands its temperament, 
like the kindly and __ solicitous 
dealer who sells it in the’ first 
place. “Now, madam,” such a 
dealer might say, “the servicing of 
that iron is as important as the 
iron itself. You can neglect it and 
Still get pretty good service out of 
it, whereas reasonable care will 
give you really remarkable ser- 
vice. Here is what I suggest you 
do,” and so forth, and if the 
manufacturer can come through at 
that point and put something defi- 
nite and helpful in the dealer’s 
hands, a seed has been planted that 
will bear fruit. 

Much light can be had on this 
subject by unearthing the enter- 
prising dealer, who, without wait- 
ing for the manufacturer to help 
him do something about service, 
has done something on his own 
account. Printers’ InK found 
two pretty good examples right in 
the New York metropolitan area; 
one an independent specialty shop 
and the other a department store. 
The proprietor of the former 
said: 

For many years I couldn’t see this 
“service” proposition at all and’ did 
everything to discourage it. It seemed 
to me then that there was nothing but 
grief connected with it. If a customer 
came in with an unsatisfactory appli- 
ance, I passed the buck to the manu- 
facturer. If it was repairing a cord, 
a switch, a wiring outlet, or an ap 
pliance, we sent the customer to @ 
repair shop up the street. My idea 
then was that it couldn’t possibly pay 
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me to spend time on repairs or ser- 
vicing,.first because anything you charge 
the customer, no matter how little, is 
bad news, and second the same amount 
of time given over to selling new ap- 
pliances would yield more profit. 

About two years ago, I reversed my- 
self on this policy just as an experi- 
ment, and now I do everything to 
encourage the servicing end of it. E10 
study of the matter convinced me that 
nothing so pleases a customer as to 
help him out when he needs help. Some 
of our very best customers got started 
with us via the service route. I felt my 
way at the start and didn’t attempt to 
do too much. By taking the matter very 
seriously we have come to be in a posi- 
tion where we are able to handle right 
in our own shop about ninety per cent 
of our service and repair wor The 
other teh per cent goes back ‘to the 
factory or to the manufacturer’s service 
station. Perhaps some day we will be 
able to handle all of it right here. I 
hope so. At present we have two men 
who turn in on service and repair work 
as necessary. 

The objection to sending appliances 
back to the factory is the dissatisfac- 
tion this information always provokes 
on the part of the customer. Then 
there is the trouble of packing and 
shipping and the uncertain delay. Some 
manufacturers are prompt and others 
are anything but. .To have a customer 
coming into the store two or three 
times a week inquiring about an ap- 
pliance that should have been received 
on the first call, doesn’t create good- 
will. Where the manufacturer has a 
local service station, prompter service 
is the rule, though our experience on 
the whole has not been_ satisfactory. 
The local service station is anxious to 
do business at a profit, or at least not 
at a loss, they service or repair the 
goods as seems best to them, and on 
the whole their point of view is not 
exactly the customer’s ‘or even our 
own. By doing the work ourselves, 








we keép the merchandise in the shop, 
return the appliance the same day or 
the next, make the profit, and the per- 
centage of profit is much higher than 
it is on sales of new goods, and make 
a better customer out of the customer 
than he was before, because we are 
giving him a better brand of service 
than we were able to give him under 
the other policy. 


The department store referred 
to is that of R. H. Macy & 
Company, where, in addition to 
an inside repair department for 
electrical appliances, the store 
maintains an outside repair man. It 
is the policy of the store to bring 
the smaller appliances back to the 
store for servicing and to send the 
outside repair man on calls involv- 
ing the servicing of the larger ap- 
pliances such as electric ironers, 
washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners. The work is very well 
organized and is considered by the 
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store to be merely a link in the 
policy of efficient selection of 
merchandise on the part of the 
store’s buyers, education of the 
customer when the sale is made, 
and re-selling the customer on the 
appliance when the customer comes 
back for service. 

The Macy company, in its elec- 
trical department, pays a great 
deal of attention to the proper 
selling of the appliance, to see that 
the customer understands some- 
thing of the care that should be 
used to get the best results from 
the article and to this end the 
Macy sales force is periodically 
addressed on the construction and 
care of appliances. Then the pol- 
icy of the store is very liberal in 
making repairs, especially where a 
repair is made necessary by reason 
of neglect or abuse on the part of 
the customer. Such repairs are in- 
variably charged for. However, 
the most significant feature of the 
Macy policy and really the only 
feature that is of interest here is 
the one mentioned of re-selling the 
customer on the appliance when 
the customer comes back for ser- 
vice. 

For example, a customer has a 
vacuum cleaner. She complains. 
Something about it isn’t satisfac- 
tory. What—doesn’t exactly mat- 
ter, for, after all, it is the Macy 
attitude toward the complaint that 
does matter. The outside repair 
man is sent out on the call. The 
important thing is that Macy has 
not selected just a “repair” man 
for this work but rather a “ser- 
vice” salesman whose conception 
of his own work is that seventy- 
five times out of a hundred his job 
will be to re-seli the customer on 
the appliance rather than fix any- 
thing that has gone wrong. When 
he gets to the house he discovers 
that the complaint is due to an 
ignorant maid who has never been 
properly instructed in the use of 
the cleaner. She doesn’t like the 
cleaner and has just about suc- 
ceeded in un-selling her mistress, 
who bought it. The maid’s com- 
plaint is merely that it is too much 
trouble to connect the cleaner and 
disconnect it. What she tried to 
do was attach the cord to an out- 
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let, turn on the outlet and then 
run to the cleaner, the cleaner 
switch being on, but, of course, 
she didn’t know anything about 
that. Then when she finished using 
the cleaner, running back to the 
outlet to turn off the current. So, 
patiently, the “service” salesman 
starts in at the beginning and goes 
right down the line, showing the 
maid, with the mistress looking 
on, all the operations, and a half 


dozen little kinks, like how to hold. 


the cleaner cord, how to use a 
pull-apart plug, and so forth. And 
before he leaves he asks after 
the health of any other appliances 
there may be in use in the house, 
whether or not they were sold by 
Macy. Just a fine constructive 
attitude keyed to the idea of re 
selling. It not only works, but re- 
sold customers sometimes feel a 
little bit ashamed after finding 
they have brought out a repre- 
sentative of the store when there 
wasn’t really anything the matter, 
and suggest the names of a few 
friends who might be interested in 
such and such kind of an ap- 
pliance. Thus service becomes a 
part of the sales policy—it is an 
opportunity to re-sell the original 
sale and obtain prospects for more 
sales. 

A description of how various 
manufacturers are meeting their 
service obligations will be de- 
scribed in a concluding article. 


R. F. Fletcher with Marion 
“Star” 


R. F. Fletcher, who has been adver- 
tising and business manager of the 
Mansfield, Ohio, News, has joined the 
Marion, Ohio, Star as advertising man- 
ager. He succeeds J. D. Long, who has 
ot the Steubenville, Ohio, Heraid- 

tar. 








W. F. Koernig with Rochester 
“Democrat and Chronicle” 


William F. Koernig, who has been on 
the advertising staff of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Herald, has joined the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 





Appoints Milwaukee Agency 


The Hoberg Paper & Fibre Cones A 
Green Bay, is., has appointed Klaw- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc. 
Milwaukee advertising agency, as ad 
vertising counsel. 
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Hollywood Magazine 


Official Publication of 


The Florida Society of America 


ANNOUNCES 


the opening of its New York Office, 
November 1, 1925 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Also the appointment of Glenn W. Sutton, 
Advertising Manager, who will be located 
at above address. 


With 14,000 paid in advance subscribers, 
increasing at the rate of 400 to 500 a week, 
and low advertising rates, Hollywood 
Magazine presents an unusual buy for dis- 
criminating advertisers entering new 
markets. 


Hollywood Magazine 


Florida’s Leading Publication 


250 Park Avenue New York City 
Telephone : Vanderbilt 3089 


Editorial and Publishing Office, Hollywood, Fla. 
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A “Sell your prod- 


’ uct rather than 
— your. advertis- 


ing,” was the 

Advice sound advice 
handed out by John B. Garver, of 
Strasburg, Ohio, to food manufac- 
turers and distributors at a con- 
ference recently held in Chicago 
and reported in Printers’ INK of 
last week. John B. Garver, it will 
be remembered, is one of the 
owners of that famous Strasburg 
store which is called “The Largest 
Small Town Store in the World.” 
The point of Mr. Garver’s apos- 
trophe is that too often the sales- 
man calling on the retailer to sell 
him a new product devotes more 
time to selling the dealer on the 
advertising to be done for the 
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product than he does to selling the 
product. Mr. Garver is a retailer 
and a very successful one. He has 
been heard from before, and the 
best of it is that he always says 
something which interests manu- 
facturers and particularly national 
advertisers. In what he says in 
this instance the value of advertis- 
ing in connection with the product 
is not questioned. It is rather en- 
dorsed. But the dealer, he says, 
must first know and understand 


the merchandise so that he and his * 


clerks will be able to sell it; then 
the manufacturer’s advertising 
may be introduced as a means of 
helping the dealer sell. 

Not only food advertisers of 
new products, but practically all 
manufacturers of resale merchan- 
dise should keep this advice con- 
stantly before them. The warning 
needs to be reiterated with every 
new advertising campaign, for the 
reason that salesmen always seek 
to reinforce their sales talks with 
supplementary arguments, and if 
there is to be some good advertis- 
ing in connection with the new 
or regular product, the chances 
are they will seize upon that as 
the “something different” with 
which to catch the attention of the 
dealer. Right there lies the dan- 
ger, as pointed out by Mr. Gar- 
ver, for, as he says, “a dealer may 
buy a few cans of a product on 
the strength of an advertising 
campaign that is being done for it, 
but neither he nor his clerks know 
the product and how to sell it, 
and the result is that there is an 
expensive drag.” 





The Value of There is in many 

Public quarters an idea 
Confid that a_ small 

onlidence business need not 
bother its head overmuch about 
honesty. The thought seems to 
run along in this manner: 
“Honesty is all right for the big 
fellow. He has to be honest be- 
cause he has so much at stake. 
He feels the resentment of the 
public. He is at the mercy of the 
public. But you never get big by 
being honest. We'll get volume 
at any cost. Then we'll be big. 
And when we are big we'll be 
honest.” 
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It can’t, of course, be denied 
that there are businesses that have 
grown to large proportions by 
winking their eye at shady prac- 
tices and by violating public con- 
fidence. But when they get big 
they pay for the dishonest acts 
of their early days. Today, for 
one thing, they are paying in in- 
creased advertising costs. 

Arthur Freeman, who has had 
varied experiences as advertising 
manager of department stores re- 
cently brought a concrete example 
to light in an address made before 
a group of advertising clubs at 
Springfield, Mass. : 

In a certain medium size city, 
according to Mr. Freeman, there 
are two good size retail establish- 
ments that are in direct com- 
petition with each other. To the 
ordinary citizen of that city it 
would seem that both are highly 
prosperous concerns, earning 
about the same rate of profit. An 
examination of the books of both 
companies, would, however, tell 
an entirely different story. The 
older of these two establishments 
is paying a far better profit be- 
cause its expense of doing business 
is far less than that of its younger 
competitor. The older company 
has never violated public con- 
fidence. The other  retailer’s 
methods in his younger days had 
been open to question. And to- 
day, according to Mr. Freeman, 
the younger company is paying 
for this past history. The older 
company’s advertising appropria- 
tion is 2 per cent of its sales. Its 
copy is conservative. The younger 
company has to spend 8 per cent 
of its sales on advertising in 
order to draw the same _ size 
crowd as that which its competi- 
tor gets. Its copy is idiotically 
superlative. 

For those who want specific 
figures on the value of public con- 
fidence we might cite this ex- 
ample and say that public confi- 
dence is worth at least 6-per cent 
of your annual sales volume. 


October 31 to 





Will Procla- i 
November 6 is 
mations Sell National Apple 
Apples ? Week. This 


week is sponsored by New York 
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State apple growers. Nothing 
startling about that. 

But this is no ordinary week. 
In fact, it is quite an extraordinary 
week. Not only has it all the usual 
trimmings but it has the official en- 
dorsement of the Governor of the 
State of New York! 

According to the Associated 
Press, Governor Smith has issued 
an official proclamation endorsing 
National Apple Week. “As the 
Governor of the greatest apple- 
producing and _ apple -‘growing 
State in the Union, it is a source 
of satisfaction to me to give 
hearty endorsement to the plans 
for National Apple Week,” the 
Governor said. “I urge that all 
citizens forward the efforts to 
place the health-giving apple in 
every home.” 

The apple growers of New 
York State have a reputation for 
always being in trouble. Either 
the crop is small and prices are 
too high or there is a glut and 
the crop is a money loser. In 
1920, New York State was 
snowed under’ with apples. 
Nothing was done to alleviate 
conditions — that is, nothing 
worthy of mention. Evidently, 
1921 must have been almost as 
bad, because in 1922, county 
authorities were making desperate 
efforts to attract settlers for 400 
deserted farms in Dutchess 
County, which is in the heart of 
the apple district. The situation 
has not improved much since 
then. 

Since 1920, Printers’ INK has 
published at least a half dozen 
articles and editorials pointing 
out that what advertising did for 
California oranges, walnuts, 
prunes, etc., it can also do for 
New York apples. And now, 
when these apple growers do de- 
cide to take some action, they hire 
a press agent, get the Governor of 
their State to issue a proclama- 
tion and expect to move a 24,000,- 
000 bushel crop! 

This crop, according to the 
growers, has an approximate value 
of $25,000,000. One per cent of 
that would provide an advertising 
appropriation of $250,000. That 
sum, wisely invested in paid ad- 
vertising and backed by a sound 
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marketing policy, would do more 
to move the crop, at a profit, than 
all the proclamations ever issued. 





It has often been 


—— said that what 
ng manufacturers 
Costs and selling to indus- 


Advertising tries need is not 
more advertising, but better selling 
methods. We have never agreed 
with this view, however. We 
have always contended that many 
selling problems, particularly those 
relating to the high cost of dis- 
tribution, can only be solved by 
advertising. 

If evidence were ever needed to 
support this view, plenty of it was 
brought out at the recently held 
fourth annual convention of the 
National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. Speaker after speaker 
brought out the fact that selling 
costs are high, and in many cases 
are getting higher, simply because 
of the vastly increased producing 
capacity of this country. 

The war greatly stimulated in- 
dustrial production. Demand has 
been going ahead normally, but pro- 
duction has been increasing abnor- 
mally. The only way that this 
disproportionate production can be 
sold is by increasing the selling 
effort. This could be accomplished 
bv adding to the number of sales- 
men until there would be enough 
of them to sell the extra produc- 
tion. 

But there is a point beyond 
which it does not pay to add to 
the sales crew. Granting that the 
company was advertising up to 
this point to help the salesmen, it 
is better when this point is reached 
to increase the advertising rather 
than to add more salesmen. In a 
so-called saturated market, sales- 
men can get all the business there 
is and no more. Advertising, on 
the other hand, can develop busi- 
ness and shove the saturation 
point back. 

Thus, advertising opens up new 
markets for the salesmen, makes 
it easier for them to get business 
and makes it possible for them to 
sell larger orders. In this way, the 
cost of selling is lowered. No less 
than a dozen of the executives of 
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some of the largest industrial man. 
ufacturers in this country who ad- 
dressed the meeting offered facts 
and, in some cases, figures jp 
proof of the assertion that selling 
costs can be held in check only 
through adequate advertising. 





Life Insurance Sales Show 
Large Increase 


The amount of life insurance pur- 
chased during the first nine months of 


1925 was 20 per cent greater than that - 


purchased within the same period of 
1924. These figures are included in a 
report made by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

The compilation is an aggregate of 
the production record of forty-five 
companies in which there is outstand- 
ing 81 per cent of the total life insur 
ance in all United States legal reserve 
companies. The new life insurance 
bought’ from these companies in the 
first nine months of this year totals 
$7,796,000,000, an increase of $1,318, 
000,000 over the same period in 1924, 
and exceeds by nearly $1,000,000,000 
the new life insurance bought from 
these companies in 1922. 


Show Case Companies 
Consolidate 


The Welch-Wilmarth Companies Asso- 
sociated and the Welch-Wilmarth Cor- 
poration, show-case manufacturers, both 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., have been con- 
solidated under the name of the Welch- 
Wilmarth Corporation. The management 
of the new corporation will be in the 
hands of the same executives who have 
been in charge of the affairs of the two 
old companies. 





Automotive Account for 
Detroit Agency 


Snow-Motors, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
manufacturer of Snow tractors, has 
appointed McKinney, Marsh & Cush- 
ing, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
In Canada its advertising will be di- 
rected hy McKinney, Marsh & Me- 
Millan, Toronto. 


H. G. Krekell Joins Gold Dust 


Corporation 
Harry G. Krekell has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Gold 
Dust Corporation, New York. He had 
been advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Molasses Company, New York. 


W. K. Stewart Dead 


W. K. Stewart, vice-president and 
business manager of the Toledo, Ohio, 
News-Bee, died at New York on Octo- 
her 22, at the age of fifty-two. He had 
been with the News-Bee since 1918, 
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It’s surprising how many 
executives confuse sales 
promotion advertising 
with so-called “dealer liter- 
ature.” That’s why we’re 
always glad to explain 
what sales promotion ad- 
vertising really is—and 
what it can do. 





We believe the explanation 
would interest you. Why 
not ask us about it? You 
incur no obligation. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 






































Advertising Club News 


Sixth District Clubs Will 
Meet in Chicago 


The Sixth District of the Associated 
Serene Ces of the World, which 


includes incis, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Kentucky, will hold a convention 
at ae on January 21 and _ 22. 


“Boom” Publicity of Press 
Agents Has Hurt Florida 


“Press agentry used by some Florida 
land concerns instead of paid advertig. 
ing is responsible for many people get- 
ting the wrong impression of things in 
Florida,” declared George W. Hopki 





Charles Younggreen, of Mil 
district chairman, presided over a con- 
ference at Chicago last week at which 
a tentative program was laid out. 

The program will be built around the 
general theme of marketing in the Cen- 
tral West. It will be unique in adver- 
tising convention activities in_ that no 
professional advertising men will appear 
upon it. The speakers will be sales 
gers, merchandi gers and 
other outstanding business executives. 
At least one national figure, the pres- 
ident of a large manufacturing firm, 
will speak. 4 

Special attention will be given to 
ways and means of promoting vignence 
work throughout the Mississippi Valley. 
One thing Mr. Younggreen expects the 
convention to accomplish is the revival 
of interest in advertising clubs in a 
number of the important smaller towns 
in the district where they have been 
permitted to ‘enguish.. 


Minneapolis Club Hears 
J. S. Johnson 


A recent meeting of the Advertising 
Club of Minneapolis, Minn., was ad- 
dressed by J, Sidney Johnson, advertis- 
ing director of the Western_ Grocer 
Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. His sub- 
ject was: “Business is Good When We 
Sell Ideas and Let Our Customers Buy 
Merchandise.” He said: wholesale 
merchant who sells ideas to his cus- 
tomers, can sell them more and more 
merchandise, for the retailer increases his 
own sales with every constructive idea 
that he uses.” Sain 


J. H. DeWild, Chairman, 
Eighth District 


John H. DeWild, momen, editor 
of the Northwest Commercial Bulletin, 
Minneapolis, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Eighth District of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
This district includes the States of 
Minnesota, North Dakota _and Mon- 
tana. He succeeds Douglas K. Baldwin, 
of St. Paul. cs 


Muscatine Club Elects 


J. A. Chamberlain has been elected 
president of the Muscatine, Iowa, 
vertising Club. He succeeds Ludy Bos- 
ten, resigned. 





* * 


Heads Waterloo, Iowa, Club 


Frank J. Fowler was elected pres- 
ident of the Waterloo, Iowa, Advertis- 
ing Club at a recent meeting. 
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vice-pr in charge of sales of 
Coral Gables Corporation, of Miami, i 
an address before the Chicago Adver- 
tising ouees. i 
[r. Hopkins insisted t the Flori 

affair is not at all a boom but is pha 
economic. The way to set the thing right 
he said is to buy space and tell the entire 
story. He would use advertising not alto- 
—-, oom land inasmuch as there are 
no end of prospective customers already, 
But he thinks t advertising wal 
though possibly not necessary from a 
standpoint of sales, could straighten 
Florida out in people’s minds so that 
the boom idea would be. eliminated. 

“Free publicity,” he said, “has done 
an immense amount of damage here, 
There never was a greater object lesson 
of the utter futility of employing press 
agent methods and of the strong value 
of depending entirely upon paid adver- 
tising in the exploitation of a worthy 
proposition.” 

*_* * 


Waco Club Presented with 
Charter 


Formal presentation of the charter of 
the Waco, Tex., Advertising Club, as 
a member of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World was made at 
a recent meeting. he presentation 
speech was made by Lowry ‘Martin, 
editor and publisher of the Corsi 
Tex., Sum and the charter was pom 
by aM. Coyne, president of the club. 

* a * 


Club Organized at Cleburne, 
Tex. 


An_ advertising league was _recentl 
organized at Cleburne, Tex., and M. W. 
Weakly elected i C. J. Peel is 
vice-president; C. F. West, second vice- 
president; Browning, secretary- 
treasurer, and E. S. Clayton, corre 
sponding secretary. 
* * * 


Two South American Clubs 
Under Way 


According to Eugenio Leuenroth, of 
io de Janiero, who is visiting New 
York, plans are under way at his native 
city and at Buenos Aires, for the or- 
ganization of an advertising club at 
each of these cities. 
ad * * 


The Advertising Club of Toledo, 
Ohio, is helping to advertise and sell 
a $32,000,000 bond issue to_be devoted 
to municipal improvements. Outdoor, mo 
tion-picture, card-card and newspaper 


vertising will be used 
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May Change Name of 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World may some day need a new 
name, in the opinion of its president, 
C. K. Woodbridge. Mr. Woodbridge ex- 
pressed this opinion in an address in 
which he outlined the varied activities 
of the association before the recent an- 
nual meeting of the New England Asso- 


ciation of Advertising Clubs. 
“Tt is the purpose of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs,” said Mr. Wood- 


bridge, “to affiliate all advertising or- 
ganizations into one group in order to 
further the interests of advertising. 
Almost all advertising organizations are 
now part of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. And I think the 
time may come when we shall have to 
change our name to something like 
‘Associated Advertising Interests.’ ” 


Urge Co-operation to Help 


Students of Advertising 
A number of advertising men and 
educators resentte held a meeting at 
the Advertising Club of New York, at 
which closer co-operation was urged be- 
tween teachers of advertising and ad- 
vertising men, to enable students to 
acquire both the practice and theory 
of advertising. The conference was the 
first of a series which is expected to 
help standardize the profession of ad- 
vertising in the United States by plac- 
ing the student on a higher plane of 

disiency before leaving college. 
Those present at the meeting included 
Jesse H. Neal. E. W._ Hunter, Charles 
C. Green, Dr. J. W. Jenks, George B. 
Hotchkiss, G. T. Hodges, C. E. Beach, 
James S. Martin and &: M. Cockrell. 


Advertising Golfers to Play at 


Bermuda 
The annual tournament of the Winter 
Golf League of Advertising Interests 
will be held at Bermuda this coming 
winter instead of at Pinehurst, as has 
been the custom since the | e was 
formed in 1905. The golfers will leave 
by a special boat on January 8 and re- 
turn on January 18. One full week will 

be devoted to golf. | ‘ 


Ninth District Adopts Model 


Constitution 

The executive committee of the Ninth 
District, which includes Iowa, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
adopted the model district constitution 
of the association, at a recent meeting 
held at Omaha, Nebr, . 


Heads New Club at Danville, 


An advertising club has been or- 
ganized at Danville, Ill, A. E. Price, 
advertising manager of the Danville 
Commercial-News, has been | elected 
president. George Logan is vice-pres- 
ident and Arthur T. McGuire secretary. 
treasurer. 
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Advertisers Discuss the Chain 
Store 


Should advertisers encourage or dis- 
courage chain store trade? Two widely 
divergent answers to this question, 
based on the practices of two large 
advertisers, were given during a dis- 
cussion which was held last week at a 


meeting of the national advertisers 
group of the Advertising Club of New 
ork. 
The ker at this was P. E. 





Erhorn, sales manager of the Duz Com- 
pany. “You cannot buck uP against the 
trend of the times,” Mr. Erhorn_said. 
“Chain stores are here to stay. Econ- 
omy is the thought of the consumer to- 
day and people will wait on themselves 
to save money.” ' 

In response to a question from Evan 

. A. Stone, advertising manager of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, as to what his company thought 
of price cutting aL stores, Mr. 
Erhorn replied: “We encourage chain 
stores to cut prices.” He explained that 
if the chain store was content to take 
a very small profit, that was its busi- 
ness. It meant that Duz would receive 

eater sales, that it would get into the 
omes of buyers where it would receive 
the trial that the company wants it to 
have. Once this trial could be ob- 
tained, Mr. Erhorn said, he was con- 
fident of winning over a permanent 
user. 

_Mr. Stone explained that Flit was 
distributed both through chain drug- 
gists and grocers. The salesmen in some 
territories were called together and they 
Squret that if the chains could be 
eliminated, more sales would be made. 
An experiment was conducted and in 
those territories where the chain has 
been eliminated he said, there have been 
more sales per capita. 

* * * 


Schenectady Club Helps 
Y. M. C. A. Drive 


At the close of a successful drive for 
a $600,000 building fund for the local 
Y. M. C. A,, the board of directors of 
the latter organization complimenteti the 
Schenectady Advertising Club for its 
part in directing the advertising for 
the campaign. 


F. M. Winn Joins Oklahoma 
City Agency 

Fred M. Winn has joined Brown, 
Connery & Company, Oklahoma City 
advertising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive, sucteeding E. C. Sutton, re- 
signed. Mr. Winn had been forei 
advertising manager of the Tulsa, Okla. 
World, for the last two years. 








Dowst Publishing Corporation 
Appoints W. S. Curdy 


The Dowst Publishing Conporation, 
New York, has appointed William S. 
Western manager, with head- 


Curdy 

quarters at Chicago. He wil] r - 
sent The ctionel. ndry, Jourrial 
and The National Clea: and Dyer. 
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ECENTLY, the Schoolmaster 

remarked about the wisdom of 
investing money in men. Since 
then this wisdom has come more 
forcibly to his attention from a 
different angle. 

A large concern thought it might 
need an additional line of credit 
amounting to about $100,000. In 
order to anticipate possible needs 
and establish credit to that amount 
.should it.be required, the president 
took a very strong statement to 
another bank than its own, which 
was not entirely familiar with the 
business. 

“Before you grant this credit,” 
the president said, “I want you to 
see each one of our branch offices, 
so you will know exactly what sort 
of a proposition we’ve got. It’s 
hard to visualize on paper.” 

He made an engagement for the 
banker to take an afternoon off and 
visit each of the branches in turn, 
there being some eleven in all 
within a radius of twenty miles. 

The day came. They inspected 
each unit in turn and the banker 
was. much impressed with the 
plant’s equipment and stock.- He 
noticed, however, that at every op- 
portunity the president went. out 
of his way to. bring a young sales- 
man, office manager or member of 
the firm up.and introduce him.’ At 
last the banker said, ““My!. you 
have a mighty fine lot of young 
men.” 

“Yes,” said the president, “I’m 
glad you like them. We are spend- 
ing a great deal of money training 
young men and boys to fill posi- 
tions which may not develop until 
two ‘or thtee years hence. When 
they do, we will have the men 
ready for the job. We are proud 
of our personnel, and perhaps pay 
more attention to that side of our 
business than to any other. We 
believe it pays big dividends:to in- 
vest..money in young men.”: 

Needless to say, the banker saw 
‘the point. It was not necessary to 
explain that all the fine equipment, 
full stocks and up-to-date modern 
plants .depended: for their, earning 








Classroom 





Schoolmaster’s 


power on the motive force in aff 
business—men. The earnings of 
this business were perhaps doubled 
by the high calibre and ability of 
the men making the wheels go 
around. Needless to say also, the 
business got its loan. Although 


the statement alone justified it, the _ 
president was clever enough to 


see that,the quality of his man- 
power made the. credit twice as 
good from the point of view of 
earning power. ; 

The idea of loaning money on 
men (properly insured against 
death) is not a new. one with 
banks.. Perhaps the time will come 
when a business man might march 
two score of bright and promising 
young men he jis training down to 
the bank and Ret a loan on them. 

* 


Every summer there are 
thousands of American manufac- 
turers who travel abroad. All of 
them are bent on pleasure, seeing 
the sights, letting their families 
shop, and otherwise enjoying them- 
selves. 

But; according to many of them 
recently returned, there. come mo- 
‘ments when thoughts of the busi- 


ness and the products which have. 


‘made the pleasure trip possible, 
arrive unheralded to interrupt 
thoughts about early. Dutch mas- 
ters and the glory of the times 
when knights were bold. Or, after 
the family has been doing some ‘fast 
and furious shopping the head of 
the house wonders how business is 
getting along at -home. At. such 
times it is natural for the manu- 
facturer to wonder whether his 
product is sold in the neighbor- 
hood. He gets homesick for a 
look .at the familiar package. 
Thus the well-known manufac- 
turer of a nationally advertised 
product felt the impulse to discoyer 
whether -or ‘not his product: cow 
be had in LauSanne, that pictur- 
esque and hilly tewn-above Lake 
Geneva in Switzerland. At the 
moment he was driving along:a 
street past.an apothecary’s shop. 
He stopped the ear and: asked ‘his 
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by the Yardstick, a 
Rental Values — 


Introducing a new method by which 
the merits of the Pennsylvania Build- 
ing may be émpartially compared and 
analyzed on actual basis of facts. 


| tpt organization contemplating a new business home 
inevitably makes its final selection on the basis of com- 
parison. In considering the Pennsylvania Building we wish 
you to have more than a “look-around” knowledge — meas- 
ure this building’s offerings by the Yard Stick of Rental 
Values—the scientific way to choose a business location. 


Know what this office structure can 

give you ‘as compared with other buildings. 

Send for she mansion or example, rapid transit —analyze, prove 

chart—"'The Yard Stick for yourself the superior transit service 

¢ poet Valaes"—to afforded by the Pennsylvania Building’s 

Nn MARINZ a SCi- H ; ; i o 

tmtific selection ofebar, ocation. Point by point this great struc 
ness location. It will be ture is uniquely attractive. 

mailed gratis on request. 





= ~ 


Follow our Series of Measurements on the Yard Stick 
of Rental Values 
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JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, Inc., Owners 


Brown, Wheelock: Harris, Vought & Co., Inc. 
20 E. 48th Street - - + + 14 Wall Street 
Renting Agents 


Pennsylvania Building 
225-241 West 34th Street 
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Would Seven Years’ 
New York, London and 
Paris 
NEWSPAPER AND ADVERTISING 
Experience 
Be of Use to You? 
Here Is A Man Who Has It 


American Five years’ newspaper 
shh! work, Mid-West and New 
Christian = york city, Then France— 
Thirty A, E. F. After discharge 
‘ from army, staff corre- 
Married spondent in Paris and 
Healthy London for American 


newspapers, Availed 
himself of unique opportunity for en- 
tering advertising career in London. 
For past year been chief copy writer 
for one of Britain’s greatest industrial 
concerns, where now employed. Has 
satisfactory reasons for desiring to 
return home. Doesn’t know it all, 
but wants to learn. Therefore salary 
not as important at start as oppor- 
tunity for developing. Address ‘‘G,’”’ 
Box 284, Printers’ Ink. 


— 











ANALYST 
AVAILABLE 


Trained sales analyst and 
writer of advertising plans 
seeks a change. Specialist in 
direct-mail advertising; ex- 
ponent of reason-why, evi- 
dential “copy.” 


Logical thinker who ex- 
presses himself clearly. His 
analyses of sales problems 
and resultant advertising 
plans are guided by sound 
advertising principles. 
Reaches his conclusions by 
weighing facts; drives his 
recommendations . home by 
accurate, straight-line rea- 
soning, forcefully expressed. 


Christian. 
Address “PLANS,” 
Box 281, Printers’ Ink, 


185 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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young son to go in and see jf 
could buy his product. In 
moments the boy came out, 









the familiar package, but somew 
indignant, for they had chap 
him the equivalent of $1 for 
size which sells in the States) 
thirty cents. 

“I had been kicking about? 
prices all along the trip,” y 
manufacturer, “but this tim 
didn’t have a word to say. It 
more than worth it to see my 
marked brand over there 
small Swiss city so far 
Broadway. It was an old f& 
met on foreign soil and 
many another American maf 
turer was glad to pay triple pri 
to see his package when they } 
were far from home.” 

* * * 


“Whenever a salesman who has 
been turned down by a dealer tells 
me what he’d say to that fellow 
if he didn’t have to consider the 
feelings of the house,” says sales 
manager Holmes of The Crofut 
& Knapp Co., “I tell him a story 
about myself.” 

The Schoolmaster thinks the 
story good enough to pass on to 
the Class. 

“When I was on the road try- 
ing to sell to dealers all over the 
country,” Mr. Holmes says, “I 
used to get some tough tur- 
downs. And every time I was 
rebuffed I used to wish I could 
return to see some of those men 
when I had no responsibility and 
could give them a good piece of 


2 


my mind. I cherished the idea 
fondly. 
“Well, it happened that some 


time later I had the chance to do 
just this, to go on the road abso- 
lutely unhampered and completely 
free. And then—I found that all 
those men who had turned me 
down were -pretty good fellows 
after all and all of them had 
very good reasons for not buying. 
I didn’t have any bawling out to 
give them. I saw their side of the 
case.’ 

Which, as 


the Schoolmaster 


views it, may be a worth-while 
little tale for some sales manager 
to tell at 
an injured 


staff meeting when 
salesman tells what 
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Attractive 
Covers 
Command 


Attenti 
ho has HEN presenting important information such as 
er tells sales reports, trade statistics or other data use a 
hey Molloy Made Cover. 

i The distinctive individual character of a Molloy Made 
Crofut Cover lends an atmosphere of importance that at once 
_ story commands the attention which is essential to the 
success of your plans. 
S the The Progressive Farmer who published ‘‘The Dixie 
oa Data Book” report ‘‘We have put enough of these 
i try. books into circulation now to know that the cover is a 
or the 100 per cent guarantee that the man who receives it 
s, “I will read everything inside of it.’ 
turn- Molloy Made Covers are adapted for all phases of sales 
wild promotional work because each cover is especially de- 
a signed for the purpose. They are furnished in any style 
‘a of binding, and their beautiful coloring and deep em- 
“e of bossing have a universal field. 
idea Tell us about your requirements, whether it be a Sales 
Manual, Data Book or Catalog, and we will submit 
sage vd suggestions for a Molloy Made Cover that will com- 
A. mand attention. 
etely MoCo Covers (leather-like paper) will give your 
t all booklets increased selling power 
me 
lows 
i | LHE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 
by 2857 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
*“IMOLLOY MADE 
ster “a 
hile lm mat 
ger Commercial Covers {teat ac for Every Purpose 
hen ae 
phat 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
N 50M lots; 25M $1.50; 12,500 $1.75, 
on our white 20 Ib. Paramount Bond. 
A Beautiful, Strong, Suappy Sheet. 
No smaller quantities. 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH, $1.50 PER 
THOUSAND 


Booklet of Engravings on request. 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
425 East 53rd St., N. Y. City. 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 


Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 














ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
WANTED 


A MAN OF PERSONALITY AND REAL 
SALES ABILITY WHO CAN PRODUCE 
BUSINESS FOR A PROMINENT GENERAL 
PUBLICATION OF THE HIGHEST CLASS 
ISOFFEREDAN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
SALARY OR COMMISSION. WRITE BOX 








410, 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY, 








Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
COVERS 
The Entire 
Lumber Industry. 


SS8neaaesat 
SSeS eaaans 
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WANTED 
Advertising Sales Promotion Manager 


for important refrigerator manufac- 
bein company having a rapidly de- 
veloping business, though fifty-four 
years established, Live organization 
of capable leaders. New man will 
have opportunity to obtain top-notch 
position with bonus-earning power. 
Results will really count here. 
Prefer man with field selling experi- 
ence. Locati ty near New 
York. 
Appointments will be made at New 
York. Advise fully age, business ex- 


perience, ’phone number. “President,” 
Box 286, Printers’ Ink. 
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he’d “say to that dealer jj the 
company would only back him 
up.” ; 

* * * : 

It is believed that the many ag. 
vertisers who are members of 
Class will not only agree with wh 
the Schoolmaster is about to say, 
but that they will also clip this mes. 
sage and send it to their printer 

A few weeks ago, the School 
master heard W. T. Card, the ad. 
vertising manager of Walk-Oyer 
shoes, talk -about many interesting 
aspects of the Walk-Over bys. 
ness at the annual meeting of New 
England Advertising Clubs jy 
Springfield, Mass. 

One of his subjects was his 
company’s own printing depart 
ment. Apparently, this depart- 
ment is a very large affair and has 
much work to do. And apparently, 
from what Mr. Card said, it was 
intended to supply all of the 
printed matter that the Walk-Over 
business needed. But it doesn't 
And the reason that it doesn’t is 
because the Walk-Over organiza- 
tion is keen, alert and progressive, 
It is always on the watch for new 
selling ideas. All that any printer 
has to do in order to get printing 
business away from Walk-Over’s 
own printing department is to 
bring that company a selling idea 
that involves printing. 

In other words, a printer who 
is after an advertiser’s business 
should sell an idea and not print- 
ing. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has often had 
the opportunity to look over en- 
tries to prize contests, not as a 
judge, but as an unofficial ob- 
server satisfying his own_ innate 
curiosity. 

It has often seemed to the 
Schoolmaster that, in many cases, 
the intrinsic value of all entries in 
a contest exceed by far the total 
amount of prizes offered. A clear 
example of this condition is to be 
had in a certain corn-raising con- 
test. In this contest prizes totaling 
$500 were offered for the best ears 
of corn submitted by farmers. En- 
tries came thick and fast from all 
parts of the country. The School- 





master looked over the complete 
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show. And while he looked he 
wondering what the total 
value of all the ears of corn that 
he saw could be. General opinion 
the answer at about $1,200. To 
the story more briefly: This 
contest brought in corn worth 
$1,200 when sold as seed, in return 
for total prizes of $500, leaving a 
profit of $700. 

Last week this same query came 
to the mind of the Schoolmaster 
as, in company with about sixty 
or seventy advertising agents and 
advertisers, he wandered along a 
seemingly endless exhibit of about 
4,000 entries to a contest con- 
ducted by Photoplay Magazine. 
The contest called for skill in 
piecing together parts of pictures 
of well-known movie stars. The 
prizes totaled $5,000. 

Entrants in the contest had been 
advised that neatness in assem- 
bling the picture would count in 
determining the winner. Thou- 
sands of them apparently inter- 
preted this to mean originality, 
with the result that they made 
their entries on articles of mer- 
chandise. At first the Schoolmas- 
ter started to count the number of 
lampshades that carried the assem- 
bled pictures. He got to thirty and 
stopped. Pillow cases and drap- 
eries were used by a great number 
as a background. Dolls and panel 
screens were everywhere to be 
seen. Elaborately constructed 
miniature theatres, gigantic fans 
of wood, Mah Jongg boxes and 
cameras were also commonly used 
as vehicles in which to put the 
assembled pictures. 


One contestant submitted his 
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You need this 


eCVice 








VIZAGRAPH Compan: 
154 Fifth Ave., New York City 














House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the oldest 
and most successful house organs in the 
country. Edited, printed and mailed in lots 
of 1000 and up at 5 to 15 cents pername per 
month. Writefor acopy of Tas Wi1t1am 
FreaTHEeR MaGazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 




















radius. 


L. KLEBaHN 








50,000 GERMANS IN ROCHESTER 


NO NATIONAL ADVERTISER CAN AFFORD 
TO OVERLOOK THE GERMANS IN 
ROCHESTER 


There are 47,282 German-speaking people in Rochester according to the 
1920 U. 8. Census and there are nearly 75,000 Germans within the 40 mile 
THERE ALSO HAS BEEN A LARGE INFLUX OF GERMANS, 
AUSTRIANS AND SWISS SINCE SPRING 1923. 


This large and desirable field can be covered by advertising in 
ROCHESTER'S GERMAN DAL 


FRANKLIN A. WALes 


ata" 4 BENDPOST *as"* 


Rastern Adv. Rep. 
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A Prominent Argentine 
Publisher 
is seeking an experienced repre- 


sentative for the United States. 
The publications issued advertise 










































many American products, but the 
volume of such advertising is 
capable of large increase. We 
should like to submit to the 
publisher the of 
those interested, together with 


qualifications 


proposals for commission. 


Address ““Y,’’ Box 137 care of 


Printers’ Ink. 





HOUSE -ORGAN 
EDITOR 


with conspicuously successful rec- 
ord in sales-writing, employee and 
public relations work, covering 
Automotive, Electrical, Household, 
Food and Fashion fields, is avail- 
able to handle one more House- 
Organ through own office. Address 


“H,” Box 285, Printers’ Ink. 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 

















Station. Address ‘“‘E.,’”’ Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
THIRTY-NINE 
and 
IN HIS PRIME 


General executive available January 1. 
Has thorough understanding of busi- 
ness fundamentals—sales, advertising 
and office management. Now earning 
$8,500. The Bigger and Tougher the 
job the better. 


Address ‘‘F,’’ Box 283, Printers’ Ink. 
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handiwork on a bar of soap thy 
was about three feet square an 
about three inches in depth, 
Finally the Schoolmaster: askej 
if this vast assortment of mer 
chandise had been valued. He wa 
told that it had and that a yaly. 
tion of more than $100,000: hag 
been fixed on it. 
“What are you going to do with 
it?” the Schoolmaster asked 
“Chub” Fuller, Photoplay’s adver. 
tising manager. “Are you going 
to sell it and make a profit of 
$95,000?” But Fuller spoiled g 
good climax by saying: “No, 
We're going to return each and 
every entry, and it’s going to-oost 
a good deal for express charges” 





A..P. Peyraud with Doremus 
Agency 

Albert P. Peyraud has joined the 
Chicago office of Doremus & Company, 
advertising agency, Chicago. He’ for 
merly had been advertising manager of 
the Morand Cushion Wheel Company, 
Chicago, and more recently was with 
the Flexible Shaft Company, of that 
city, as sales manager for- its Rain 
King sprinkler. 





Estate of Andrew W. Preston 


Appraised 

Andrew W. Preston, who had been 
president of the United Fruit Com 
pany from its organization in 1899, to 
his death in September, 1924, left an 
estate that recently has been appraised 
at $6,467,768 outside of New York and 
at $98,762 taxable in New York State. 


E. Kleinhandler with Lyddon 


& Hanford Agency 

E. Kleinhandler has joined _ the 
Lyddon & Hanford Company, New York 
advertising agency, as account exect 
tive. He was formerly with The George 
L. Dyer Company and, more recently, 
had been with the New York office of 
Albert Frank & Company, Inc. . 


Joins “The Farmer” 


The Webb Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, publisher of The Farmer, has or- 
ganized a market extension departmen 
which will be under the direction 0 
Frank G. Cramer, formerly managet 
of the better business department of the 
Hall Hardware Company, Minneapolis. 
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“GIBBONS kno 


zibbons Limited 


TORONTO 





MONTREAT 





ws CANADA” 


Idvertising Agents 


WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 








—_ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Philadelphia Representative ; 
Capable salesman, financially responsi- 
ble, centrally located office, offers first- 
dass service to well rated firm. Box 
389, Printers’ Ink. 


Get your copy of our Bulletin 
of Publishing Properties for Sale. 
Address HARRIS-DIBBLE CO., 
345 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Drug Journal Wanted 


Will pay cash for established 
paper. Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 


Unusual opportunity to purchase a 
long established weekly trade paper in 
very lucrative field with excellent po 
tential possibilities. Going business. No 
brokers (principal owners). For full par- 
ticulars and interview Box 412, P. I. 


An unusual mail-order opportunity reach- 
ing 40,000 of the best consumer-buyers in 
the United States. The entire cost is only 
lc a name, including postage direct to 
the consumer. John H. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York. 


A FLORIDA OPPORTUNITY — 
Will sell complete job and publishing 
lant also oldest farm magazine in the 
tate, for $30,000, half cash: control- 
ling interest $15,000, half cash. Estab- 
lished business in a city of 125,000. Ad- 
dress Box 360, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Newspaper and Printing Plant in Live, 
growing town 15,000 in famous Piedmont 
section. Ideal climate, better year ’round 
than Florida; splendid schools, churches, 
hospitable people. Large manufacturing 
center. Complete equipment in excellent 
condition. Only one other paper, small 
daily, in county of 35,000. Come, in- 
vestigate, buy. Fine opportunity for 
party with cash. Reason for selling—un- 
able give personal supervision. Allan 
Nicholson, Union, South Carolina. 





























Man with advertising and sales ability 
who would like to get into his own busi- 
ness will find an unusual opportunity 
in the purchase of an established branch 
of a prosperous business. er too 
busy to further develop the sale of a 
novelty appealing to savings institutions, 
which already has a big outlet. ill 
sell all rights, tools, etc., for $10,000. 
Address Box 392, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 

Experienced young man as advertiser 
for small chain of retail shoe stores. 
Chance for advancement. Address Box 
138, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Wanted—Artist, expert letterer, for art 
department of large motion picture dis- 
tributor, where versatile and forceful 
lettering is essential. Submit samples 
with letter. Box 410, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Man 
With house organ experience Legends J 
I 














National Advertiser of building spec 
Write in detail to Box 397, P. L. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
wanted by Latin-American weekly pub- 
lication. Leader in its field. Headquar- 
ters New York City. Salary and com- 
mission. Box 398, Printers’ Ink. 


NEEDED AT ONCE—A high-class lay- 
out man, with an imagination for the 
unconventional, combined with a ow 
edge of sound merchandising principles. 
Previous experience ry. § it 
samples with letter. Box 411, P. I. 


EDITOR WANTED 


MAN WITH THOROUGH KNOWL- 
EDGE AND EXPERIENCE IN DRY 


ties. 

















GOODS TRADE. BUSINESS PAPER 
EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. BOX 
428, PRINTERS’ INK. 

Wanted—first-class advertising  solici- 


tors must be live wires for: Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, to represent one of England’s 
best International Directories, only those 
who have earned $10,000 or more need 
apply. Box 391, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
Pacific Coast Selling Agency for 
Syndicated House-Organ 

Have salesmen available to cover 
eleven Pacific Coast and Mountain 
States. Send details of your selling 
plan, commissions paid and samples 
of publication. A. D. Lange, 417 


Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
California. 








Splendid Opportunity With 
Growing Agency 
All ’round man capable of producing 
good layouts and finishing in line, wash 
and color. Must be adept at figure and 
lettering. Experienced man only will be 
considered. To the right person, will 
offer a good starting salary with chance 
to grow with live organization. Write 
fully, stating age and starting salary 
desired. Box 427, Printers’ Ink. 
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SALESMAN—experienced in selling 
color printing and lithography—labels 
and advertising work. rite—The 
Union Lithograph Co., Inc., 739-757 
Harrison St., San Francisco, California. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE: expert 
classified advertising manager for high 
class southern newspaper; must be cap- 
able and have previous newspaper ex- 
perience; very desirable connection; age 
about 33. Call at 229 West 43rd Street, 
13th floor. 


Wanted—Experienced magazine circula- 
tion manager to co-operate with circula- 
tion director and take complete charge 
of subscription department. $75 weekly 
to start. Give full information by letter. 
Must be under forty years of age. 
Box 418, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted by a leading automobile 
manufacturer a writer with publicity 
and sales bulletin experience. Must be 
possessed of good personality and have 
knowledge of sales and advertising and 
be a fast and thorough worker. Apply 
by letter giving full particulars to 
Box 419, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
who understands advertising direct-by- 
mail and display, desired for the city of 
Chicago by large lithographic house. 

An opportunity for a good salesman to 
become associated with a long-established 
and very progressive institution. Ad- 
dress Box 388, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmen who understand and can 
intelligently discuss sales and advertising 
problems with executives. Two lucrative 
territories offer an opportunity for good 
commission income and a chance to build a 
substantial business. We are headquarters 
for information on sales management prob- 
lems. The work is intensely interesting. 
Our salesmen are successful. Write, giv- 
ing a brief outline of your business history. 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
Man, located in or near New York, who 
knows he can make good in trade journal 
field; unmarried; under 30; willing to 
travel and work out in field soliciting 
subscriptions, gathering editorial matter, 
etc.; journal established 1882; leader in 
industry it represents; salary during 
training period; salary and expenses 
while traveling. Exceptional opportunity 
for right man. Give full particulars in 
letter of application. Box 409, P. I 


Advertising Salesmen of highest calibre 
and ability, accustomed to earn upwards 
of ten thousand dollars yearly upon a 
strict commission basis can make an ex- 
ceptional connection with us in a field 
where salesmen earn more money than in 
any other branch of the advertising 
business. Liberal commission paid semi- 
annually in advance and every possible 
co-operation. Outdoor Advertising has 
been productive of the greatest earnings 
to good salesmen and more renewal and 
increase business than in other lines of 
advertising. We also have openings for 
men on a commission basis selling neigh- 
borhood locations in all = of greater 
New York. Outdoor Advertising As- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ae 

EXCEPTIONAL LOFT TO Ler 
Silk, District. Ideal Location for ay 
service, agency, fine printing. 5,09) 
feet on sublease, $1 per square fog 
Box 396, Printers’ Ink. 


Acme Coin Mailers 
Made in 12 styles. Large advertising 
space. Holds money securely. Doij 
Printing Co., Fort Madison, Iowa, 

























POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST desires position with 
With present employer 8 years, rg 
sires change. Wide experience in de 
signing booklets, posters and letter) 
Samples available. Box 417, P. [ 


Young Man 20, has had three years of 
Production work and head of Forwarding 
Department wants to make new connec. 
tions with Agency or advertising de 
partment. Box 420, Printers’ Tak 


Advertising-Agency-Trained copy ani 
plan man of clean record and lots of ex- 
perience wants to hear from substantia 
agency, manufacturer, or newspaper, or 
magazine advertising dept. Box 403, PL. 


Advertising man, high class, seeks new 
connection. Eighteen years with national 
magazines. Experienced in every branch 
Wide acquaintance, New York and East 
ern accounts and agencies. Box 413, PI. 


COPY WRITER. College graduate; 2 
years old; 3 years advertising manager 
of Western dept. store; 2 years copy 
writer in N. Y. C. dept. store, seeks 
writing position in Agency. Box 422, 


An Unusual Assistant 


I wish to place my capable assistant 
copywriter, idea and production man. 
Details on request. Box 416, P. L 


























Advertising Executive and Copy Ma 
available for position in a high class 
agency or with manufacturer. Have 
nical training. Will furnish particulars 
education and experience to any inter- 
ested. Box 404, Printers’ Ink. 





.Production Manager 


10 years’ agency and business ex- 


perience. A capable director and 
economical pur r of art, typo- 
gtaphy and engraving for any 


medium or method of reproduc- 
tion. Married. Salary $5,000. Box 
426, Printers’ Ink. 











sociates, 631 Singer Building, New York. 


Trade Paper Advertising Salesman 
Quitting road, wants to connect with 
representative trade journal _for 
Eastern territory or would open New 
York office to represent several non- 
conflicting papers. Salary or com- 
mission with small drawing account. 
Best of references. 
Box 390, Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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A LECTURER with a winning personal- 
ity and a convincing speaker of recog- 
nized ability is now free to affiliate him- 
self with some institution State-wide or 
National in scope. A great asset to a staff 
of a great institution. Box 406, P. I. 


Foods and Household Appliances 
Woman college graduate trained in field 
of home economics desires position ad- 
yertising publicity editorial or selling, 
consulting lecturing and _ broadcasting. 
Box 425, Printers’ Ink. 








Young Trade Paper Editor, fully capable 
of handling all editorial work—writing, 
copy reading, preparing heads, planning 
layouts and making up dummy—now lo- 
cated in another part of country, is seek- 
ing connection with publisher in Chicago 
or Middle West. Box 401 Printers’ Ink. 





Stenographic correspondent desires posi- 
tion with advertising agency or national 
advertiser, preferably in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee or vicinity. Good education; two 
years’ evening study preparation. Wants 
opportunity to develop. rite me at 
Box 402, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





Copy Writer. Woman with unusual copy- 
writing and editorial experience seeks 
new connection. Versatile producer of 
sound, original selling copy for two metro- 
politan department stores. Just concluded 
four years on editorial staff of important 
trade publication. Box 408, P. I 


ONE QUICK SURE WAY TO 
PROPRIETARY SUCCESS 
The small economical advertisement based 
on tested appeal has been proved the 
most successful for proprietary medi- 
cines. I am a specialist in this copy 
seeking a new connection. Box 421, P. I. 


YOUNG WOMAN COPY WRITER 
With Thorough Knowledge of Art 
and Layout 
For two and one-half years with leading 
N. Y. agency. Now with important 5th 
Ave Dept. Store since Jan. 1. Impatient 
to return to agency work. Box 400, P. I. 


Can You Use Me? 


I’m a young woman, 28, with eight 
years’ experience as executive; secretary; 
copy and production manager of pub- 
lishing company. Versatile and _ ener- 
getic. Box 414, P. I., Chicago Office. 


What’s Your Copy Problem? 
Trained merchandiser, serving limited 
clientele, will gather facts; analyze, plan 














and build action-getting copy, letters, 
catalogs, and direct mail. Part time or 
as-you-need-it arrangement. No assign- 


ment too large or too modest. “Byrnes,” 
2306 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago. 


TO THE MANUFACTURER 
WHO IS NOT TOO SMALL 





to wish for an advertising manager, 
but who can’t afford the title on his 
payroll. 

My method will give you the 
benefits without the cost. 
399, Printers’ Ink. 


Address Box 


PRINTERS’ 








INK 181 


Advertising Salesman—broad experi- 
ence, ability, successful record, wide ac- 
quaintance New York and Eastern na- 
tional advertisers and different class and 
trade fields; best references; available 
for publisher having opportunity for 
first-class man; strict confidence. Box 
405, Printers’ Ink. 












COPYMAN 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


Seven years’ experience on wide range 
of accounts. Versatile copywriter, suc- 
cessful in contact with thorough knowl- 
edge of production and agency methods. 
A young man accustomed to executive 
responsibility. N. Y. only. Box 423, P. I. 


Two ladies, mother and daughter, 
refined, educated, traveled here and 
abroad, possessing personality, poise and 
taste, wish to engage in business together 
in New York which has possibilities of 
greater return than ce routine. h 
have been independent for years and 
have business sense. Past experience 
chiefly in interior decorating, furniture 
and art. Inclination run toward catering 
to public through direct contact. Have 
you an opening for these ladies? Box 
393, Printers’ Ink 








AN INDEPENDENT THINKER 


who knows how to follow instructions 
would like position with executive who 
needs assistant with nine years general 
business training involving credit, 
statistics, advertising and selling work. 
Part of time in factory studying meth- 
ods and production. Would be splendid 
assistant to a manufacturer marketing 
own product. College, aged 31, salary 
to start $4,500 with increase later. 
Box 394, Printers’ Ink 





Advertising Manager 


Soon available. A well seasoned and cap- 
able copywriter of extraordinary ability, 
with 20 years’ extensive advertising ex- 
perience. Has been very successful in 
planning and executing campaigns for 
agencies and manufacturers. Knows re- 
production methods thoroughly; makes 
own layouts, and understands typography 
well. Age 40; married; thoroughly edu- 
cated; amiable disposition; salary $6,000. 
Box 424, Printers’ Ink. 





To President Who Needs an Assistant 
of sound business judgment, diplomacy, 
knowledge of human nature, ability to 
= things done and find things out— 
amiliar with advertising, market analy- 
sis, financing banking practice, real 
estate, cost accounting, distribution 
problems, retail merchandising and re- 
search—a logical, analytical thinker, 
mature in experience but young in con- 
structive impulse at the age of thirty- 
ve. 

I’ve known such a man and fol- 
lowed his development for several years. 
In his present connection in the pub- 
lishing field he has shown skill and 
judgment of highly constructive value. 
I’d like to tell you more about him. 
Box 395, Printers’ Ink. 
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) House-to-House 
| Selling 


A great many manufacturers have 
. recently adopted plans for selling 
through house-to-house salesmen. 


All have found that a small 
amount of business is easy to get. 
Some have discovered unforeseen 
difficulties in building a big volume. 


The American Products Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Zanol 
Products, and a client of Geyer- 
Dayton for the past three years, is 
one of the outstanding successes in 
the house-to-house selling field. 


“@he GEYER-DAYTON 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Postum 


One of the world’s largest advertisers uses 
more lineage in The Chicago Tribune 
than in any other publication on earth 


Postum is especially qualified to 
speak with authority on markets, 
media and merchandising, for it is 
one of the world’s largest adver- 
tisers. Year after year, Postum 
has concentrated large appropria- 
tions in The Chicago Territory 
(Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan). Every week 
The Chicago Territory consumes 
more than a million packages of 


Post Health Products. 


Last year 124,516 lines of adver- 
tising were used in Chicago news- 
papers to promote the sale of 
Postum products. Of this lineage, 
the morning papers received 42% 
more than the evening papers. 
The Chicago Tribune led the other 
morning paper by 68%. The 
Tribune receives a larger share of 
the appropriation than any other 
newspaper in the country. 


The he Chicago Tribune 


QiTHE WorLo's GREATEST NEWSPAPER] (A 











Circulation Over 670,000 Daily and Over 1,000,000 Sundays 
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